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GERMANY 


LETTER XXVm. 


Vienna. 

H E prefent court poflefles feveral valu- 
able colleftions, all of which are as much 
as poffible open to the public. The imperial 
cabinet of medals hath fcarce its equal in the 
world; there are twenty-two thoufand ancient 
coins; the modern coins are extremely valuable; 
likewife a very valuable, and to thofe who wifti 
to ftudy the hiftory of the middle ages, a very 
precious part of this colledion, is, that which 
VOL. II. B confifts 
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confifts of all the coins and medals from Charlc- 
maine to this time. The thought was Charles 
the Vlth’s, but the colleftion owes its exiftence 
to the emperor Francis, who laid out great fums 
upon it. I fay nothing to you of the feveral 
othef rich colledlions of natural hiftory, mathe¬ 
matical inftruments, &c. &c. but, that like 
every thing the court polTefles, diey are open 
to every bod)', without the leaft trouble. Bur 
the library is one of the moft precious in the 
world. It confifts of more than three hundred 
thoufaiid volumes, twelve thoufand of which are 
valuable manuferipts. The building in which 
they are preferved is one of the handfomeft in 
the town. It is open every morning till twelve 
o’clock, for all perfons who choofe to come. 
They are furnifticd with tables, chairs, pen, ink, 
and paper; a fccretary looks in the catalogue 
for the books wanted, which are immediately 
taken down from the (helves by fome livery 
fervants belonging to the court. There are 
fires in the room all the winter. None of the 
fervants ate allowed to take any thing. When 
once you are acquainted with the librarians, 
one of whom is always in a room adjoining, it 
is not fo difficult to obtain prohibited books as 
has been pretended. Mr. Pilati, indeed, in his 
travels, fays, tliat you cannot have a good book 

without 
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without the archbifhop’s permiflion; but I my- 
felf read the Hiftory of the Council of Trent, 
and all Machiavel’s works through, without any 
leave. 

Exclufive of the court library, there are fe- 
veral other public places where people may 
read. The bookfeller Trattnern once took it 
into his head to have a learned coffee-houfe in 
his great palace. * He promifed to provide the 
fubfcribers with all the ncwfpapers, periodical 
publications, and pamphlets, in all the liv¬ 
ing languages. If this project had been pro¬ 
perly followed, it might have proved the foun¬ 
dation of an academy, or learned fbciety; but 
the fubfcribers foon faw tliat Trattnern had no 
view but what regarded his own pocket. T!-!,is 
Mr. Trattnern compels the profelTors to fell 
him their manuferipts, and pays them not a far¬ 
thing for tliem. He conceives himfelf to have 
this privilege as bookfeller to the court, and 
exercifes an intolerable tyranny over all die 
bookfellers and literati of the place. Notwith- 
ftanding the high tone he affefts, he does not 
fcruple to defeend to the loweft meannefles. 
He prints over again, with the imperial privi¬ 
lege, works which have been already printed 
with this privilege in the other parts of Ger¬ 
many. They fay he has perfuaded the Emprefs, 
B 2 that 
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thjt let a book be ever fo fuccefsful, the book- 
feller gets nothing by it, if he pays the expcnce 
of printing; fo that befide giving him the copy, 
Ihe often pays the whole expence of printing 
the books fhe takes an intereft in ; but though 
Trattnern flatters her foibles in many re- 
fpeds, there is not a perfon in Vienna who dif- 
obeys her orders more ftrenuoufly. 1’ you will 
pay him enough for them, he -will procu • you 
ail prohibited books, even the moft fcand^lous; 
and thefe are the only books which the gene¬ 
rality care for; for it is not as with u:., where 
you meet with Monte/quieu's Spirit of Laws, 
Voltaire's Vniverjal Hiftory, and Roujfeau's Social 
Contrast, in the hands of p"or ''’ who make no 
pretences to literature. Heiu are ma. y liicrati 
who know nothing of thefe, and the hk t ooks, 
which they leave entirely to the higher nobility, 
and fome of the officers. What fucceeds moft 
here is buffoonery, and even, the bettermoft part 
of the reading public, is fatisfied with plays, 
romances, and fairy-tales. I know a dozen 
young men of letters, as thefe creatures h^re 
call tbemfelves, who have read nothing fince 
they came from fchool, but German and French 
poets. I was once tempted to go round the 
table of the public library to fee what the read¬ 
ers were employed in; two or tliree out of about 
a four 
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four and twenty were reading ancient writers, 
one was reading Sully’s Memoirs, and all the 
reft had either romances, or were looking over 
fuch books as the Mufeum Florentinum, and the 
defcriptions of the Antiquities at Herculaneum, 
for the fake of the prints. I muft, however, make 
one obiervation in honour of the Hungarians; 
thefe generally call for the feveral hiftorians 
of their own country, and they appeared to me 
ro read them with an animation that befpoke 
tl.e freedom of their government. May it not 
be owing to this difference of government, that 
the Hungarians, as T have generally obferved, 
have n.jre patriotifm, and confequently care 
mor'- ''r the niftory of their native country than 
.the Auftrians do ? I have not found one of all 
the latter whv^ aad a tafte for any fuch thing. 

After what I have been faying, it is not ex¬ 
traordinary that the focieties of this country 
Ihould be as dead as they are. The fubjedt of 
the theatre is foon exhaufted, after which there 
is nothing left but the news of the day, and 
trifling obfervations It is only the women 
who keep up the converfation at all; thefe have 
infinitely more wit, vivacity, and knowledge of 
all kinds of things, than the men. In feveral 
houfes I was in, the men had nothing to fay 
after the firft quarter of an hour, but their wives 
B 3 and 
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and daughters kept up the converfation with 
great chearfulnefs. It is very true, that their 
fund confifls only of the news of the day, but 
the news gives rife to remarks, and remarks 
give rife to obfervations and debates that often 
prove very intcrefting; with the men there is 
not even this refource, for they are too ftupid 
even for this. 

The women of this place ate handfome and 
well made, but they have no colour, and their 
faces are not interefting. They are eafy and lively 
in their motions, their gait, and their fpeech. 
7’hey are more compofed, more determined, and 
more manly than the French women, but not 
fo heroic as the Englifh. I cannot give you a 
better idea of them, than by telling you they 
are between French and Englilh. There are 
no great beauties here, nor any very ugly wo¬ 
men. They have not yet imitated our country 
women in their winter-drefs, which continues to 
be of Polanaifes, trimmed with very expenfive 
furs, which reach down to the feet. As thefe 
drefi'es have no high pockets, are open at the 
breaft, and fall eafily about the low'er part of 
the body, they are favourable to the fhape, and 
remind us of the Greek fimplicity. A tinge of 
fuperftition, peculiar to the women of diis place, 
is united to great fenfibility of heart, and ra¬ 
ther 
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ther tends to increafe, than to reprefs love, 
friendfhip, and benevolence. Moore has made 
fome good obfervations upon this fubjedt, but 
nothing gives a better idea of the thing, than 
feeing a lady befpeak malTes in a convent, and 
give alms, with a wifh that God may recover her 
fick Cieijbeo. 

The Cieijbeat is upon the fame footing here 
as in Italy; it Tubfifts amongft the great as a 
mode that has been once eftabliflied ; the poor 
take it up as a matter of trade ; and it is only 
amongft the merchants and manufadturers that 
you meet with any inftances of jealoufy. • I can¬ 
not forbear giving you a droll inftance of the 
effedts of this, which took place fome years ago. 
A man of fafhion having been rather too fre¬ 
quent in his vifits to a rich tradefman's wife; 
the hufband, who was difplcafed with the inter- 
courfe, took the following method of putting a 
flop to it: one morning, when he knew the 
lovers were together, he ordered all his fervants 
to be in waiting with flambeaux on the ftairs ; 
he then ftepped into the room, and told his excel¬ 
lency, that his fervants were come to light him 
home; the other was exceedingly furprifed, but 
affedted not to underftand him; upon which the 
merchant immediately took him by the arm, and 
led him very ceremonioufly down ftairs; here 
B 4 the 
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the fervants, armed with their flambeaux, fur- 
rounded him on all fides, and led him into the 
middle of the ftreet in broad day light; the 
tradefman in the mean time ftanding upon the 
fteps of his houfe making bow upon bow, and 
under die pretence of recommending himfelf to 
the nobleman’s cuftom, (houting out his name 
as loud as he could. 

You feldom hear of any e-xtraordinary in- 
ftances of impropriety and indecency in this 
place. Confidering the ftate of the country, it 
is not extraordinary, that a tafte for pleafure 
fliould be fo prevalent as it is, it having certainly 
more food here than any where elfe. The num¬ 
ber of poor is much fmaller than at Paris, and, 
probably, than at London. Everything, even the 
clothing of the loweft fervant-maid, befpeaks a 
great degree of affluence. The prodigality of the 
higher nobility, the many, and great appoint¬ 
ments paid by the court, and the extenfive com¬ 
merce of the middling clafles, greatly aflifts the 
circulation of money. The conftant circula¬ 
tion of the town is eftimated at twelve million 
of imperial guilders, or i2,oool. fterling. The 
expence of living is likewife Icfs than it is any 
where elfe, and Vienna is probably the only 
town, in which the price of the necelTaries of 
life is not equal to the quantity of gold in 

circulation. 
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circulation. This arifes from the great want 
of money in the neighbouring Hungary. You 
have good wine here for three kreutzers the 
bottle, and a very good dinner for twelve. I know 
a traiteur^ who, for thirteen fols ahead, furnilhcs 
7 L table debate, confiftingof vegetables, broiled 
meat, a pudding, or roatted calf’s-livcr, and 
beef; the bread and a gill of wine are included : 
in a word, the man with the/or/y crowns might 
live here very well, but if he has more, he will 
certainly be tempted to fpend it. The more 
nature gives, the more neceflities men make to 
themfelves, and flie is fb profufe here, that they 
of courfe become fo too. The infinite number 
of richly penfioned dependants of the court, the 
numerous nobility, and the many ftrangers who 
come here only for amufement, know no other 
pleafure, than to follow it wherelbever it leads. 
Riches, idlenefs, and the liberality of nature, 
muft render a people diflipated, whofe religion 
is the oppofite to frugality, and whofe governors 
cannot give their fpirits any other occupation. 

The commerce of this country is now ex¬ 
tremely fiourilhing; but it was a long time be¬ 
fore the Auftrians knew how to enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages which nature had provided them with. 
Notwithftanding they were mafters of one of 
the largeft rivers in the world, which carries 
Ihips upwards of feventy German miles before 
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it comes to them, and afterwards opens them a 
way into the Levant and Black Sea; there was 
no fpirit of trade among them till the laft Em¬ 
peror’s time. It is true, Charles the Sixth had 
done what he could to promote this fpirit 
throughout the whole of his dominions, but 
though his attempts had been fuccelsful in other 
places, he met with a difappointment in the 
dutchy of Auftria and the capital, for the no¬ 
bility of thefc places flill confidcrcd merchants as 
a kind of brute beafts; and the jefuits kept the 
proteftants, who, in the fequel, did moll for 
induftry, either entirely at a diftance, or were 
fure to crufh them, when they found means to 
creep in. The court, in fliort, contradled many 
debts, and its credit grew too weak, to afford 
any fubftantial fupport to thofc who needed its 
affiftance. The Emperor Francis, having re- 
ftored the finances, was himfelf a merchant, 
and by degrees the nobility began to look upon 
the induftrious merchant with a fomewhat Icfs 
degree of contempt. Still, however, a great 
deal was referved for the prefent Emperor, 
whofe popularity, and averfion to old prejudices, 
are in no inftance more cohfpicuous than ip 
this. He introduces ingenious artifts and mer¬ 
chants into the firft focieties. It is true, indeed, 
that thofe who think all merit confifts in birth 

and, 
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and external appearance, neglect nothing to 
make the plebeian feel he is out of his element; 
but a word from the monarch fets all to rights, 
and the more the nobleffe difturb themfelves, 
the more Jofeph is fure to take opportunities 
of humbling their pricie. Some years ago, when 
he was at Prague, Ire came into a large com¬ 
pany, leading a citizen’s wife by the hand ; all 
the ladies imntt'diatel}^ began to ftarc, but he 
took no farther notice of it, than by going down 
with her the only dance he danced. 

After all, commerce would not be very flou- 
riflting, had not tlie clogs it was under, when the 
monarch’s confelibr was the direcftor of all the 
departments in the ftatc, been taken off, and 
^vere it trot mofll)' in the hand of ftrangers. 

The facility with which fo many foreign fa¬ 
milies make large fortunes, is a public and 
flriking inftance of how much they furpafs the 
natives in aAivity and underftanding. The 
baron de Fries, the court banker, a Mhulhaufe 
by birth, who had no capital, has become, in an 
incredible fhort time, one of the firft bankers 
in Europe. He is worth at leaft four millions 
of guilders. Moft of the principal manufac¬ 
turers and merchants come from Suabia, Fran¬ 
conia, Saxony, and other parts of Germany. 
The citizens of Nurenberg, Augfburg, Ulm, 

JLindaw, 
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Lindaw, and other cities, met here witli i re¬ 
fuge from die tyranny, which every day more 
and more obtains in their own countries. Moft 
of them have made their fortunes by good fenfe, 
induftry, and efpecially by tliat frugality which 
fo eflentially diftinguilbes tlieni liom ihr na¬ 
tives. There is no doubt, but that the ftrangers, 
and efpecially tire proteftants, will likewile 
make a dourilhing place of Trieftc. 

With all this, however, trade is Hill far below 
what it might be; bur it makes great ftrides 
every day. It is fiid, there are already above a 
hundred filk weavers looms in the place. There 
arc alfo plufli and cotton manufaftures, and 
foreign trade is carried on with Andrian and 
Hungarian wines, Bohemian and Mtaaviau 
linens (which go by I'riefte into Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Turkey), wrought and unwroughi 
iron, fteel and copper, leather, china, and other 
articles; thefeproducefeveral millions. All tiiis 
the government protefts fo heartily, that it has 
always a fund ready for the encouragement of 
the enterprizing and diferete projedtor. This 
fund it lends out without intereft, for five, fix, 
or even ten years, after which it receives intereft 
gradually from one to two or three per cent. 

From thefe beginnings great advantages are, 
no doubt, to be expefted in the next generation^ 

when. 
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when, inftead of being proud of their debts, die 
nobility (hall deign to be in company with a 
rich trader, and, inftead of reafoning on a bill 
of fare, will converfe with him on the profits of 
the year; but education muft firft be thoroughly 
reformed, for whilft it; trufted to French abbes 
and chambermaids, all that is done for trade is 
but patch-work. 

There is bad news about town; a few days 
ago the Emprefs returned indifpofed from a 
country expedition, and this indifpofition is now 
become a ferious diforder. The phyficians 
fear an inflammation in the lungs, which 
from the frequent changes of the weather, is 
the common illnefs of this place. I hope to 
begin my next letter in better Ipirits than I finilh 
■ihis, Faa; rliec well,. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Vienna. 

I T is paft, and the great Therefa, who, with 
all her weaknelTes, was one of the greateft 
monarchs that ever fat on the throne, is no more. 
—I will fay nothing to you of the grief of her 
fubjefts, nor of the pompoufncfs of the funeral, 
nor of the mighty attendance that followed her 
to her grave ; all thefe you will fee in the public 
prints. It was well known that, either from 
the weaknefs natural to old people, or the ap- 
prchenfion that her fuccelTor might make in¬ 
novations Ihe difapproved, Ihe had long looked 
upon death with fome kind of fear and ter¬ 
ror. This made herwilh to avoid it, as it drew 
near; but when flie found this impoflible, reli¬ 
gion fliewed itfclf in its full lullre, and, tliough 
conquered, the Emprefs was ftill tlie heroine. 
Slie converfed for fevcral hours together with 
her foil, and employed her cares about her fa¬ 
mily. To the laft inftant flie was the beft of 
mothers. The hicceUbr, on his pait, though 
at tlie time of life when all the paflions are at 
the higheft, and though he felt himfelf on the 
eve not only of pofl'cffing a large empire, but of 
being fice from the controul he had hitherto 

Cj 
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met with in his moft favourite projedts, was in 
this moment only a fon. He forgot every 
thing elfe, and could only weep for a mother, 
with the value of whofe heart he was ac¬ 
quainted. 

The family affedbion diat obtains in the im- 
poial houfe is very remaikable. I muft lay 
before you fome palhiges that fet this amiable 
princefs’s character in a very ftrong point of 
view.—No ftrangcr to the pleafurcs of virtuous 
love, flic wiflied her children to enjoy them, but 
vvould have them enjoy them in the bounds 
impofed by virtue and religion. With thefe 
views flie had given a free confent to her daugh¬ 
ter’s marriage with a portioned prince of the 
houfe of Saxony, though contrary to the Em¬ 
peror’s inclination, who was afraid of the im¬ 
perial houfe being burthened with too many 
dependants. Upon the fame principle, when 
licr fon Maximilian was made coadjutor of the 
Teutonic order, and in confequcnce obliged to 
take a vow of chaflity, fhe obtained a difpenfa- 
«on for him from the pope, in cafe he fhould 
ever choofe to leave the order and marry. Nor 
was it her fault that her other two daughters 
were not married, as nothing would have made 
her fo happy as to fee herfelf furrounded with 
a numerous train of grand-children. Another 

trait 
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trait of the fame kind was her retaining the truly 
maternal love of her children, however elevat¬ 
ed or however diftant they were from her. As 
a proof of this, fhe would frequently write both 
to the Queens of France and Naples, letters not 
only filled with the beft of advice, but when there 
was occalioa for them, with the tendereft mo¬ 
therly reproofs. She would often reprove the 
Emperor in company for trifles, after he had 
come to the imperial crown. This authority, 
however, which fhe preferved over all her chil¬ 
dren to the laft inftant of her life, was fo tem¬ 
pered with true affccflion, that it difpleafed none 
of thofe over whom it M'as exercifed. Her 
happiefl hours ufed to be thofe in which fhe 
received letters from the courts ,of Verfailles, 
Parma, Naples, and Milan. Then fhe w’ould 
fhut herfelf up in her clofet, with her moft in¬ 
timate friends, and pour into their bofbms the 
pleafure of being the mother of fo fine an off- 
fpring. 

The archduke governor of Milan, and the 
duke of Saxe Tefchen, whom the Emperor is 
wont to call his very dear relations, will feel her 
lofs very feverely, as they cannot but fufFer 
from the oeconomy which the Emperor is fo ri¬ 
gid a mafter of even towards himfelf. 


Since 
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Since the Emprefs’s death is known, you may 
obferve a wonderful change in the faces and 
aftions of the priefts and court attendants. The 
prelates, who a few days fuice rode over the bellies 
of the people in the ftreets, now fneak about chop- 
fallen, and the courtiers feem to be buried in 
thought how to pay their debts. But before I 
indulge myfelf in conjeAures on what is to 
come, I will lay before you the prefent ftate of 
the country as the Hmprefs left it. 

The houfe of Habpfburg Loraine, now ranks 
as one of the greateft powers in Europe the 
only rivals of its greatnefs are RufTia, France, 
and Great Britain ; but at the beginning of this 
century, and till the time it belonged to the late 
Eanprefs, it was one of the middling powers 
of Europe, and it required all the ftrength of 
England, and all the money of Holland, tofup- 
port it, whenever it attempted to take any great 
part in bufinefs. Even at the time when the 
fun did not fet in its dominions, it was not as 
formidable as it is now: at length the lofs of fo 
m*any kingdoms and provinces taught it, that 
the ftrength of a ftate does not fo much confift 
in the quantity of its internal power, as in the 
ufes it is able to make of it. A great man, 
who ferved it ^t a time when it was ftill in pof- 
fcflion of Alfatia, Naples, Sicily, and feveral 
VOL. n. C other 
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Other countries, compared it to a pyramid, 
which (lands upon its point, and totters by the 
weaknefs of Its principal part. The pyramid 
is now fomcthing lighter, but it (lands, as nature 
intended it fbould, on its own proper founda¬ 
tions, firm and unfhaken. 

If all the Auftrian dominions lay together, 
they would contain a larger extent of country 
than France. Hungary, with Tranfylvania, 
Croatia, Sclavonia, Temcfwar, and part of 
Dalmatia, contains 4760 fquare miles ; Bo¬ 
hemia 900, Moravia, with part of Silefia, 430 ; 
the circle of Auflria, Styria, and the Duke¬ 
dom, with Carynthia, the Ukraine, the coun¬ 
try belonging to Auflria in Suabia, the Earl¬ 
dom of Falkenflein, the newly acquired part of 
Bavaria, and part of Frioul, 2200; the Ne¬ 
therlands, 500; the poflefTions of Lombardy, 
200} the kingdoms of Galicia and Lodo- 
meria, together with Buckovina, which has 
been taken from the Turks, 1400; in all 
10,360 fquare miles; whereas, France hardly 
contains 10,000. You will fay, the difference 
is not very great—it is not; but when the ex¬ 
pelled junftions of Tufcany, and the Modenefe 
are made, it will be worth attending to. As 
to natural blcffings, they have been beflowed 
flill more plentifully here than in France; for 

there 
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there arc no luxuries to be met with in the 
latter which Ibme countries belonging to the 
Emperor do, or may not produce, wine, oil, 
and filk not excepted ; and as to matters of 
prime necefTity, fuch as corn and cattle, they 
would be able to furnilh half France with them, 
after providing their own people. The feveral 
ores too, which are found in the hills round 
Hungary, in thS Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Styria, are of as much profit to the coun¬ 
try, as thofe of Portuguefe and Spanifli Ame¬ 
rica to their pofleflbrs j fo that if there was 
only fuch a fea coafl: as ours, and the country 
was improved to what it might be, no doubt 
it would be a fourth richer than France ; but 
our fortunate fituation, the waters we com¬ 
mand on all Tides, and the navigable rivers, 
which carry out our exports from the moffc 
remote parts of the country, give an advantage 
which is not to be difputed. 

Hungary is, without doubt, the richefl: part 
qf the Auftrian dominions —it not only pof- 
fefles every thing that is produced in the other 
countries, but feeds them with its overflow, 
and excels them as much in the quality, as in 
the quantify of what it produces; but here we 
have great occafion to obferve the truth of that 
axiom, that the more nature does for man, the 
c a lefs 
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Icfs he commonly does for himfelf. The inha¬ 
bitant of the Swifs mountains extra£ts his fuf- 
tenance from his nakednefs, and has changed 
wilderncffes into cultivated and inhabited 
lands; the Hollander has turned the muddy 
fands of the Rhine and Maefe, what the fea 
is conftantly difputing with him, into a garden, 
whilft the excellent grounds in Hungary ftill 
lie wafte. I believe, that lit Vienna, they 
think that the plenty Hungary is able to ex¬ 
port, is owing to its own population; but it is 
not fo j for were it three times as much peopled 
as it is, it would export in much greater 
plenty ftill, if the cultivation was what it is 
in the greateft part of Suabia. As things now 
are, not only a great part of this fruitful land is 
uncultivated, but even that which is cultivated is 
not turned to near the advantage it might. In 
this country they know nothing of artificial culti¬ 
vation, fuch as dunging in a cheap way, the 
mixture of different earths, and the ufe of 
chalky clay to manure, though parts of the 
country produce this laft commodity in great 
abundance. They fuffer, at leaft more than 
half the ground there is need for, to lay fal¬ 
low. Their common way of thrcfhing, is by 
driving oxen over the corn, by which half of 
it is left for ftraw. When you are travelling 

through 
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through this country, you think yourfclf going 
over a wild, though you are in fa£t upon a 
bottom, which with very little trouble would 
produce fifty, fixty, or even one hundred fold. 
The roads are of an immenfe breadth, and 
the fields adjoining them of fo little value, 
that the poftllions drive through them, without 
the leaft: ceremony, whenever a little mud or 
rain in the highway reminds them of its being 
more convenient. 

The inhabitants excufe their bad farming 
by the little value which grain bears, and fay, 
that if their harvefls were ten times greater, 
they Ihould gain nothing by them. There 
may be fome truth in this, but the fault is 
certainly owing originally to a bad govern¬ 
ment. The value of grain would undoubtedly 
increafe, with an increafed population, and if 
the farmer had fufficient encouragement, the 
land might be put to other ufes, befides the 
growing of grain. They already grow a great 
deal of tobacco, fafFron, and other valuable 
articles; but there arc numberlefs others which 
might be produced, if, what you will fcarce 
believe, government did not rather feek to dif- 
courage, fhan promote agriculture. 

The exportation of the Hungarian wines, 
one of the richeft produfts of the country, and 
c 3 which. 
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which, if it were free, would foon ruin the falc 
of the French wines in the North, is clogged 
with innumerable obflrudlions. Thefe the le- 
giQature impofes under the idea, that if once 
they did not exift, the trade of the Auftrian 
wines would be ruined, d'he difccuragement 
in confcquence has been carried to fuch a 
height, that not long llnce there cxifled a law, 
that no quantity of Flungarian wine fliould be 
exported without exporting fo much Auftrian 
wine with it. This, no doubt, fuits the Auf¬ 
trian nobility who have eftates with vines upon 
them; but it is feeding the little finger at the 
expence of the v/holcbody; for, as none but 
thofe who can afford to pay exorbitantly for 
their drink will buy the Auftrian wines, the 
confcquence is, that, except a few of the rich 
nobility, France fupplies all the North, which 
otherwife would take its wine from Hungary. 
Nor does the evil end here; the Hungarian 
peafant, v.'ho is oppreffed by his lord, feeks to 
drown his forrow in the cup, which he eithef 
makes himfelf, or can buy in moft places for 
two, tiirce, or four creutzer the bottle. The 
confcquence of this is, that men who in 
their youth are plump, ruddy, and' fcemingly 
built for ever, grow pale, emaciated, and 
dwarfifh, and begin to droop after thirty, fo that 

the 
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the population is already much diminiflied, and 
would grow lefs and lefs, if it were not for the 
acceflion of foreigners. It is partly owing to 
this, and partly to the want of education, that 
many trafts of the country have the exadt ap¬ 
pearance of American lands, and, were it not 
that you fee no fcalps or enemies flculls to 
drink out of, you would often think yourfelf in 
company with fo many Cherokees. The tax 
on Hungarian tobacco, when exported, is no 
lefs hurtful to the agriculture of this country. 
Certainly the farmers of this part of the revenue 
in the Auftrian dominions ought to have it in 
command to import fuch a proportion of Hun¬ 
garian tobacco, with all they import from other 
places. 

There is no country in the world which has 
a greater variety of inhabitants than Hungary. 
The ancient pofleflbrs* of the country were 
partly Tartars, and partly Sclavonians. Amongft 
the former we may reckon the Hungarians, 
now properly fo called, the Cumanians, the 
Seders and the Yatfigers. Their manners and 
appearance plainly fhew that they are of kin to 
the Calmucks, and dekendants of the old 
Scythians. Their deep eyes, angular cheek 
bones, and yellow {kins, diftinguifh them 
from the Sclavonians, who befides are whiter, 
? 4 more 
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more flefliy, and ftouter built. There are fe- 
vcral parts of the country in wliich both the 
races are continued pure and unmixed. The 
Sclavonians confifl: of Croats, Bohemians (who 
originally are a branch of the Croats), Servians, 
Ruffians, and Wenden Polackers. There are 
befides German colonifts, but if they choofe to 
poffefs lands, they muft buy their nobility for 
2000 ducats, which make about 22000 livres. 
Befides all thefe, there are Walachians, Bulga¬ 
rians, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and 
Gypfies, which lall are the richeft of all thefe 
fore igners. 

All thefe people, a few of the German co¬ 
lonifts only, and the higher nobility, whicli is 
modelled after the falhion of the court of Vi¬ 
enna, excepted, are ftill in a barbarous ftate. 

Indeed it muft be owned that the court in- 
ftead of fucceeding in* improving them, as it 
has done the reft of its fubjects, has rather 
done them harm than good, by the attempts it 
has made for the purpofe. Whilft they were, 
left to themfelvcs, they were warlike, and, like 
all the children of nature, whom a falfe policy 
has not fpoiled, open-hearted, hofpitable, frank, 
and fteady to their promifes. An old officer, 
who fpent his youth among the Croats, has 
affured me, that they are not to be known fince 
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they have been difciplined ; for, inftead of be¬ 
ing a trufty, fpirited, and generous foldiery, 
they are become a band of treacherous, trick¬ 
ing, cowardly robbers. ‘ I had much rather,’ 
laid he, ‘ liave had to do with them when they 
‘ were entirely undifeiplined, and under the 
' influence only of their own laws and cuftoms. 
‘ It is true they plundered both friend and foe 
when we went Tnto the field, and committed 

* every kind of depredation in the towns where 
‘ they were quartered j but thefe were the 
‘ workings of a ftrong fenfual appetite, which 

* did not prevent their being of the greateft 
< fervice. They ufed to take the moft dange- 
‘ rous out-pofts, in the very teeth of the ene- 

* my—never deferred—would follow their 
‘ oflicers with the utmoft fidelity through any 
‘ dangers—could fall many days without mak- 
‘ ing any complaints, and provided you left 

* them what they had ftolen, which they did 
‘ not affeft to conceal, were indefatigable on 
‘,a day of battle. The alteration which dif- 
‘ cipline has elFefted in them is, that they, in- 
‘ deed, fteal no longer openly, but they fteal 

* fecretly, and fteal from each other whenever 
‘ they they have learned the methods of 

concealing their thefts, and are always mak- 
' inff cabals acrainft their ofticers j and though 

f become 
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* become too cowardly to defcrt when there 

* is any danger attending defertion, they are 
‘ fure to do it whenever they can with fafety. 

* They grumble whenever they are kept two 

* days embodied in the field, and never put on 
‘ their uniform without curfing it. They look 

* upon their overfeers as their enemies, and 

* hate them. Formerly it was an unheard of 

* tiling, fora Croat to go over to the Turks, 

* but now they join them to the number of 

* 20 and 30, and plunder their native country. 

* The fame thing is true with regard to the 
« Selavonians ; and even the reft have been 
' rather hurt than bettered by regulations not 

* adapted to their circumftances.’ 

Wiiat this gentleman faid from experience 
is conformable to true philofophy; for it is 
only by religion that you can ever be fuccefs- 
ful in civilizing a barbarian. Any other at¬ 
tempt, any reftriftion which tends to cure 
him of his vices, without Ihewing him the ad¬ 
vantage of virtue to himfelf, only makes a 
motley compofition of the faults of the two 
ftatest 
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LETTER XXX. 

Vienna. 

N O doubt but the’ • h much illufion in 
RoufTeau’s idea of a focial contraft. 
Fate, v.?hich plays fo many other games v/ith. 
us, throws us into fome peculiar fociety, by 
which w'e are fettered before we have time to 
think of a contradl. Accident, and iron heart¬ 
ed necefiity, have been the true legiflators, of 
all the monarchies, arillocracies, democra¬ 
cies, and their numerous fubdivifions, that ever 
exifted in the world. It is likewife certain, 
that upon the whole, we find ourfelves better 
under the diredtion of capricious fortune, than 
if we liad fet down originally to bind and con- 
nefl each other in eternal chains. The will of 
the ftrongell ftiJl remains the ultimate decider 
of all difficulties, and whatever covenants there 
might have been, it mull: have been fo, as often 
as the ftrongell Ihould have felt his weight, 
or his intereft fliould have come in compe¬ 
tition with that of others. 

It is neverthelefs true, that in thefe various 
gallifi««»f8 which we are chained, the good of 
the whole cannot be better promoted, than 
when the will of the whole, or at lead of the 

majority. 
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majority, are directed according to the plumo- 
line of legiflation, and of Ibcial contract. No 
Sultan has any thing to fear from this partici¬ 
pation of his power, though he fliould divide 
it with all his fubjefts, from his Grand Vizier, 
to the lowefl flave under him. The fovercign, 
whether he has one head, or a hundred, can¬ 
not promote his own intcreft more effebtually, 
than by confidering his fupreme will as the re- 
fult of the enlightened w'ills of all, or the 
greater part of his fubjefts. A real oppofi- 
tion between the intereils of the governor and 
his fubjcfls never exifts, when it feems to do 
Jo, it is only the cofenage of accident. All 
hillory is full of this truth, the attention to 
which, will efFeftually fccure the people from 
tyranny, even when the private chara< 5 lcr of 
the fovercign is a cruel one. The prince can 
never be more fccure from murder, treacliery, 
and rebellion, than when he has convinced his 
fubjefts that their interefts is the rule of his 
legiflation, and it mud be fo, if he will not 
hurt himfcif. Intereft is the mod facred band 
among men, and their happinefs depends upon 
knowing what it truly is. The misfortunes of 
men, have been always more owin^^p their 
governors not knowing in what their true inte- 

srefts 
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refe .confifted, than to their wickcdnefs, or 
d^ravity. 

Superftition, and the dlHlpation of princes 
together, firft invented that fpccies of politics, 
rhe principles of which Machiavel firft collefl;- 
fd, but did not inveiU. Nero and Auguftus 
had already ufed it, but it was only in modern 
Italy that it was confidered as a true art of 
government. Frgm thence, with other arts 
and fcicnccs, did this hoftiie art to human na¬ 
ture fjtread itfelf over the reft of Europe. The 
minifters of fevV.Tal European courts, which 
had formed thcmfelves after the Italian models, 
imagined they would govern the better, the 
finer and more fiibtlc policy they adopted. 
Lewis XI. Richelieu, and Mazarin, were the 
great mailers of this art, and from that time 
to this, the happy times of Elenry IV. alone 
excepted, it would have been looked upon as 
folly in France, to have aimed at governing rhe 
people, by love, generoftty, and information 
with regard to their true interefts. 

The priefts, particularly the jefuirs, whole go¬ 
vernment of their own fociety is eftabliihed upon 
principles of the fame kind, contributed much to 
give ther^urrency in courts. There they were 
treafCSTas holy myfteries, which, like the philofo- 
pher’sftoncjcould make demigods of rhepofieflbr. 

Blinded 
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Blinded by this political art of gold making, 
princes dared to deviate from the plain and 
ftrait line of nature, that line which always 
condufts to happinefs, w'hich is the fame in a 
ftate as in a private family, according to which 
every governor mull confidcr himfclf as the 
mailer of a private family, who has no other 
view than to promote the happinefs of his chil¬ 
dren, and his fervants. 

The Jefuits, and fome Italianin¬ 
troduced the fpirit of Machiavelifin into this 
country. I do not know whether it is to be 
attributed to the humour of the nation, or any 
otlier caufe, that it was nor attended with tlie 
fame bad confequences here, as in Italy, France, 
Spain, and even England, where the groffelt 
abufes of religion, friendfliip, and love, were 
fanftified under the name of ftate neceftity; 
and treachery towards friends, with the mur¬ 
der of fathers and brothers, were only con- 
fidered as political jeu d’ejprits. Although 
this court has not flained itfelf fo deeply with 
royal blood, or even witir that of dangerous 
fubjedls, as thofe above mentioned, it mull be 
confelfed that its adminiftration, particularly 
what relates to Hungary, has had little 
appearance of cunning and oppreffion about it. 
No doubt but that religious prejudices, from 
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•wlij-Qh the Emprefs, amiable as fhe was, was 
rt6t quite free, have contributed in great mea- 
liure to this. 

On the very afped of things, one fees that 
the government of this country is infidious. 
The interefts of the higher nobility are different 
from thofe of the reft of the country; their 
under tenants, which make the greateft part of 
the people, are, not feudal fubjefts, neither 
have they any real property j tliey are farmers 
who may be turned our of their farms upon the 
lead diffatisfaftion. The nobility contributes 
nothing but free gifts to the neceffities of the 
date, though it is in poffeffion of half the pro¬ 
duce of the country. It is almoft the only order 
in the date, for the higher orders of the pried- 
hood are chofen from the nobility, lb that the 
intereds of the two orders is in fadl one. The 
cities are too fmall in number, and too infig- 
nificant in themfelves, to form any corps capa¬ 
ble of making liead againd the other two. Jn 
Ihort, the boaded freedom of Hungary is onlv 
a privilege of the nobility and clergy, to live 
at the expence of the whole country. 

Hitherto, the court have tried every artifice 
to depr^ the nobility of this pernicious pre- 
porttlerance. The conted between the fovereigti 

and 
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and the nobles foon broke out into feveral.rc- 
bellions, the moft fixinous of which were tholy 
of Tekely and Ragotzki. The execution of 
Counts Scrini, Nadafti, Frangipani, and Setten- 
back, which followed dole, have been quoted by 
fome, to Hicw, that the court of Vienna, tliough 
generally unwilling to recur to them, is not in¬ 
capable of tiling Turkilh meafures to free itfelf 
ot troLiblefome and dangeroqs dependants. I 
own I think that its conduit on other occafions 
fufficicntly juflifics it from tiiefe reproaches; 
and, indeed, if the tellimony of hillory is to 
be believed, it appears that thefe nobles 
were traitors. The plan which the court has 
followed for a long time, to reduce this ov^er- 
grown nobility, promifes much mo e iuccefs 
than any extraordin.ary aits of feve’ity, which 
only ferve to irritate the minds of men, and 
fet them more upon their guard. The court 
of Vienna, confclous of the influence, luxury 
and plcafure have over the minds of men, al¬ 
lured the proud Hungarians from their free¬ 
holds to the court, or to the city. By dillin- 
guillicd places, titles, and marriages, they gave 
them opportunities to fpend their money in a 
brilliant way, to contrail debts, and finally, 
by the leizure of their lands for the payltte^Jt, 
to furrender at diferetion. The deceived Hun- 
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gai ’in looked upon it as an honour, to connedt 
I.iiuftlf with the Auftrian, who made a greater 
•iigure than himfelf at court, and took a greater 
fliare in the government of the country. For 
this purpofe he chofe his wife at Vienna, and 
fettered himfelf by this means. The lady too, 
by introducing the cotirt manners into his houfe, 
finiflied corrupting him, and made him entirely 
dependant. Thtjrc is hardly an Hungarian 
noble, at this time of day, that is either free 
from debt, or that does nor, like the Auftrian 
one, look upon his debts as an honour. The 
court has confequcntly no further commotions 
to fear in this country, as the difeontented 
people will not eafily find a leader with power 
and confequence enough to make their rifings 
dangerous.—The dilfipation of the Flungarians 
has alfo bound them to the court by another 
tie, as their necefiities no longer allow them to 
ferve for nothing, but make the pay of the 
court an objedt to them.—Another way that 
has been taken, has been that, of allowing the 
Aliftrian nobility to purchafe Hungarian eftates, 
in proportion as the owners were obliged to 
fell them, or, as they fell into the crown by 
forfeitures, &c. At this time of day, feveral 
amciTgri the firft Hungarian nobility are Ger¬ 
mans, who ftrengthen the influence of the 
VOL. 11. D court. 
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court. The two nations are mixedj their man¬ 
ners are nearly the flime. The more perfons 
partake of it, the more indifferent the Hufi- 
garian is to its liberty, and the lefs eftate he 
polfelfes, the lefs he cares for his country. The. 
promotion of the higher ecclefiaftics to great 
perferments, is another mode of binding the 
nobility, which the court has praftifed with 
fuccefs. 

Befides what has been already ftated, the 
court iifcs fcveral other means, that depend 
upon time and circumftances. One of the 
moft efEcacious is, the loading the produce of 
Hungary with very heavy taxes. Thefe op- 
prellions indeed, immediately affeft the nobility 
only, to whom the exports properly belong, 
as the people have no property; but, indi- 
reftly, they hurt the whole country, and par¬ 
ticularly the manufacturer, and merchants in 
great towns, by the diminution of the coin in 
circulation. The duties on the exports of 
Hungarian wines, are fo coniidcrable, that the 
Croats who inhabit the mountains, are obliged 
to buy the wine, which, but for thefe duties, 
they miglit have as cheap from their fellow 
fubjeCts, in Venetian Dalmatia, i^ie faCl is, 
the court had rather let the country lofe'fttoney 
than fuffer Hungary to be rich. 


Almoft 
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Alinoft all the employments of the country, 
V Inch the conhitution does not require to be 
^iven to natives, are pofll-ffed by Germans, who 
often prove the moft terrible defpots. Thus, in 
the cities of Illyria, which depend entirely on the 
council of war, and are ennrely under military 
government, almofl: all the employments are held 
by foreigners. The Germans have made tliem- 
fclves fo odious here by their tyranny, that the 
Croat knows no more odious name, than to 
give a man that of a Suabian. ‘ He is a Sua- 
‘ bian,’ means with them every thing that is 
deteftable and contemptible. Under the name 
of Suabian, the Croat, as well as the inhabi¬ 
tants of Vienna, includes every German, who 
is not an Auftrian. The natives of Auftna, 
who are fent into Hungary, behave there like 
Turkilh Pachas, or Nabobs: their pride leads 
them to make the Hungarians feel, that they are 
the ruling nation; their diflipation compels 
them to ufe every extortion, to procure money; 
and they arc made ftill worfe than they other- 
wife would be, by the difference of their man¬ 
ners, and religion. It is from the oppreffion 
of foreigners, that the native Illyrian has taken 
the difhorjeft and ftubborn part of his cha- 
raddf, which is fo unnatural to him. 


D Z 
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Notwithftanding that the principal places are 
occupied by great men, it is impofilble to bc 
more worthlefs than the greater number of the 
public fervants are. Generally ipcaking, tlicre 
is not a grain of patriotifm, a grain of know¬ 
ledge, a grain of good will, or a grain of acti¬ 
vity, amongll them. Pride, vanity, fclf in- 
tereft, and, hard-heartcdnefs, diftinguifli them 
all. The only things they look up to, are the 
pays, and the titles, and they treat bufinefs as a 
matter of indifierencc. Do not imagine that I 
exaggerate, lor 1 affurc you that what 1 fay is, 
with very few exceptions, literally true. The 
native Hungarians, who have a fbare in the 
government of their own country, have infi¬ 
nitely better underftanding of the duties of 
their places, and more delight in difeharging 
them, than the Aullrians ; and yet thefe poflefs 
almoft all the places, and tlie others are cx- 
pofed to their tyranny ! 

Our great Henry ufed to fay, ‘ happy is 
‘ the gentleman v/ho has his 5000 a year, and 
‘ does not know me.’ If the Imperial court is 
defirous that the Hungarian Ihould enjoy any 
kind of happinefs, it is certainly not that re¬ 
commended by the great Henry. They look 
upon it as indifpenfibly neceffary to bind'them 
in court chains, and take away every feeling of 

liberty 
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liberty and true honour from them. They do 
all they can to ftifle their national fpirit j they 
have no idea of the honour of ruling over a 
free and fentiinentai people, but conceive they 
mull make llaveb of th ■ wlealc nation, in order 
to f overn it. 

I'he mod cruel violations of the national 
contraft, and the liberty of mankind, have 
been thofe which have arifen on a religious ac¬ 
count. I can fafeiy affirm, that it would take 
two hundred years more to undo the mif- 
chief which this court has done itfeif, during the 
two lad hundred years, by tlte l eligious perfecu- 
tions in Hungary. It is, indeed, one of thole 
contradiiffions wiiich mod I’eeiingiy bcfpc. uks 
the debility of the human ri.i i, ; i; '^ r.,e 

prefent adminiftration, on tltc one. hand, does 
all it can to promote population and induftry in 
Hungary j on the other, it perfecutes in every 
way poffible, tl e moil indullrious part of its fub- 
jefts, and that part whofe religious opinions, are 
t!\e mod favourable to population. 

One fourth of the inhabitants of the Hun¬ 
garian dominions, in which I include Tranfyl- 
vani'tT and Illyria, are Catholics; one fourth 
are Greeks, Jews, and Anabaptids ; die other 
hall arc Lutherans, or reformed. From the cir- 
cumdance of the religion of the country being 
V 3 Catholic, 
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Catholic, it was natural to expe£t that the 
Roman Catholic religion would be the efta- 
bliflied one of the (late. With this no fen- 
fible man would have been offended j—but 
to take away three hundred churches from the 
Prottlfants, wliilc the Jews had the power of 
building as many fynagogues as they pleafed;— 
to force Proteflants to go twelve miles to 
church, whilft many Catholic churches where 
tenanted by rats and mice only 5—to take away 
the Proteflant fchools, and yet to allow the 
parents to fend their children abroad for educa¬ 
tion j—to be eager after improvement in agri¬ 
culture and indulfry, and yet rather fee the 
land inhabited by Calmucks and Gypfies, than 
by laborious and moral Proteftants ;—to treat 
thefe worfe, in fhort, in every refpeft than 
the Turks or Jews, this certainly was pulling 
down with one hand, what the court was en¬ 
deavouring to rear with another; it was de- 
ftroying the national charafter, without improv¬ 
ing the external circumflances of the people. 
It is now well known, and the example of the 
F.nglifh fully proves it, that the only way out of 
barbarifm, is through real religion. Judge then 
what it muft be to tread this road backwards, 
and to fubftitute the fuperftitious fpirit ► of 
monkery, for the mild and induftrious fpirit of 

pro- 
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proteftantifm. And yet the Auftrian govern¬ 
ment has done this, and it has done it, at the 
.very time when it was endeavouring to curb 
the power of the priefts in the other parts of 
its dominions, and forming fuch eftablifliments 
of education, as muft fooner or later lead to 
Protedant principles. 

The Protedants in Hungary are, it muft be 
confelTed, far b(^hind their brethren in other 
countries, in induftry and knowledge, and yet, 
notwithftanding this, and that they are only 
one fourth of the inhabitants of Hungary, 
they pay half the taxes, and are ftill much 
richer than their Catholic or Greek brethren. 
A linking fign, fure, if ever a ftriking fign there 
w'as, how much their religion correfponds with 
the good of the whole, and how little the 
court knows of its own intereft. What the 
court has mofl hurt itfelf by, is its treatment of 
the Greeks, who form fo large a part of the in¬ 
habitants of this country. Indea.! of rendering 
the priefts of thefe femi-barbarians ufeful paf- 
\ors, and thus enabling them to civilize their 
countrymen, and make them good members of 
fop^fty, all they have been folicitoiis about has 
been, now and then to convert an ambitious, or 
aj'aricious prelate, to the eftabliflted church. 
The fwarms which generally followed thefe 
o 4 deferters. 
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deferters, commonly changed nothing but their 
name. From being Greek barbarians they 
became Catholic barbarians, or, as a rel'pe£t-' 
able Auftrian officer faid, it was only adding 
another mark to the forehead of the fwine. In 
the mean time, the court troubled itfelf very 
little with the education of the Catholic, and 
united priefthood, and ftill lefs with tliat of tlie 
non-united, things which it is fo much the inte- 
refl of tlie legiflature to attend to, as the furelt 
means of improving the agriculture of the 
country, and promoting its exports. 

The Greek priefts in Hungary, and Illyria, 
are exaflly in the fame flate as the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic priefts were, in the time of Charlemagne 
that great man, who laid the firfl grounds of 
national improvement in religion, and began 
his work with the priefthood. I doubt much, 
whether moft of them can write and read, but 
I am fure they cannot reckon beyond three or 
four, without the help of their fingers, and know 
not the life of the jiocket handkerchief. One 
of thefc ffiepherds of fouls, a Macedonian by 
birth, who valued himfelf much on his know¬ 
ledge of the Greek, and the reputation oNhis 
countryman, Alexander, took it into his head 
to inftruft me, as a young man, in the hiftovy 
of the Trojan war. 1 le told me that a Trojan 

prince, 
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srince, having run away with a French princefs, 
;lie Greek and Roman Emperors, the King of 
France, and the feven Eledfors, went to Troy, 
ind took the city, after an aftonifhing long fiege, 
ay means of a wooden horfe filled with armed 
nen.—I'he man had heard the hiftory by tra- 
-licion, in Saloniki, or lome other town of his 
Ignorant country, but had not read a finglc old 
Greek author, or a fingle hiflory. Notwith- 
fianding this, he was looked upon as a won- 
:ler of learning by his colleagues. Spite indeed 
af their grofs ignorance, thefe priefts are held in 
greater veneration by the people, than cither 
oracles of Delos, or Delphi were. Thefe arc 
true privileged thieves, who never flievv a jpark 
of tinderftanding, but in the rricks they play to 
rob the people of the fruit of their toilj but 
are yet fo convinced of their pretenfions to the 
wool of their fheep, that they make no fcruplc 
of taking the head with it, if the patient ani¬ 
mals will not fuffer themfelves to be fheared 
quietly. The Catholic prielfs, who live at any 
diftance from the large towns, are little behind 
the^jreeks in ignorance, and ill manners,—nor 
art they far behind them, in fhearing the flteep. 
Their whole library confifts of their breviary, 
Efnd the only thing they ftudy is the Latin lan¬ 
guage. I happened to converfe with one of 

them 
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them who is extremely refpcfted in his own dif- 
trift, and really is diftinguiflied for a better 
underftanding, and better manners than the reft 
of them. The convcrfation turned on the 
German colonifls who go into Hungary. I 
alked them how they treated them when they 
could not bear the climate. His anfwer wasji 
‘ Damus illis licentiam refatriandi.' — And 
now I mention thefe Germans, I cannot help 
obferving to you how extraordinary it is, that 
whilft a third of North America is peopled by 
thefe wandering Germans, whilft one half the 
inhabitants of the Cape, Batavia, and Surinam, 
(the two laft fome of the mofl unhealthy 
places any wliere to be found) are Germans, 
who thus crofs extenfive feas to break up wafte 
lands, or to get hard bread in the capacity of 
day labourers ; Hungary, which has work and 
bread for fo many millions, fliould receive fo 
few. Surely this miifl be owing to the preva¬ 
lence of greater barbarifms than any poor priefts 
barbarous Latin ; for as to the pretended caufe, 
unhealthinefs of climate, Hungary is no more 
unhealthy than feveral other climates, and the 
natives know how to take precautions agaipft 
the damps arifing from the morafles. But the 
want of freedom in religion explains all it i,s 
greatly owing to this caufe that all the ufeful 
4 
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men emigrate, and leave Hungary only the 
worthlefs ones. The great fault of this go- 
,vernment is, that they banifli the Proteftants, 
who are the moft ufeful part of their fubjeds. 
Thefe indeed iiave little ciefire to fettle in a 
country in which they mcH: often go journies of 
feveral clays, to fee a pi ieft of their own per- 
fuafion, where they are not allowed to build a 
church, and wjiere the hatred towards them 
and their religion, effeflually and perpetually 
excludes them from civil employments. All 
thefe hindrances are removed, under the gen¬ 
tle government of the Dutch and Ltriglilh, who 
of courfe run away with all the ufeful emigrants, 
and leave Auftria only the worthlefs ones The 
perfons who fettle in Hungary, are for the moft 
part abandoned fcoundrels from Bavaria, Sua- 
bia, Franconia, and the countries about the 
Rhine. On their arrival they commonly fquan- 
der the fmai' fums of money they have raifed 
at home, by the fale of their eftates, and as 
government takes little care about them, they 
generally die of grief, or diforders arifing 
more from their difllpation than the climate, 
Jfhat part of them which happens to beg its 
way back again, reprefents the climate worfe 
than it is, as an excufe for having left it. This 
alfo deters many people from coming. Thofe 

who 
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who have money enough, prefer America to 
Hungary, which by this means becomes the 
refuge of fuch only who have a few ducats to 
pay their paflage on the Danube. 

Thefe, however, fuch as they are, would (till 
be a confiderable gain to fo poor a country as 
Hungary is, if government was fufficiently in- 
terefted in their fate, to provide for the diftrefles 
they muft be expofed to, from the danger of 
the climate, and their own inexperience, and 
to give them fome afTiftance in their firft fettle- 
rnent. There fhould be an office cftablifhed 
at Vienna, or Prefburg, where thefe wanderers 
fhould be taught the firft rudiments of the 
arts they have occafion for. They fhould be 
told in what places they are likely to meet 
with moft of their own countrymen, as nothing 
promotes colonization fo much, as when the 
new comers find perfons of the fame man¬ 
ners and language with themfelves, or with 
whom they are connefted by the ties of 
friendfhip, or relationfhip. The Germans, 
as it is well known, are fo divided amongft 
themfelves, that thofe of one circle look up^on 
thofe of another as abfolute ftrangers to therri';- 
All the Bavarians fhould therefore be fettled in 
one diftrift, and the inhabitants of Franconia,^ 
Suabia, &c. in fo many others. Above all 

things. 
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things, they fhould be taught to guard againft 
the dangers of the climate. Hungary is in it- 
felf not more unwholefome than Italy, Spain, 
the South of France, or any other warm coun¬ 
try i only as there are morafles all over it, 
the difference betwixt the heat of the day, and 
the cold of the night, muft of courfe be very 
fenfible to a German ; but he has nothing to 
do but to imitate the natives, who follow what 
inftinft teaches them, and wear a warmer 
cloathing. The rich Hungary wines, like- 
wife, deftroy many a ftranger, and they fuf- 
fer Hill more from the very palatable, but 
dangerous melons, which are in fuch plenty that 
you may have them almoft for nothing. Where 
the body is conftantly weakened by the influences 
of a very warm fun, thefc fruits muft be very 
prejudicial, and the rather, as it is the cuftom 
here to eat them without bread. Againft all 
thefc danger, and difficulties the emigrant Ihould 
be fecured. 

The fmall fum of money which is given for 
the journey, is not fufficient to obviate thefe 
inconveniences ; on the contrary, the emi¬ 
grants Ihould have as little ready money as 
poffible ; as they cannot know how to make a 
proper ufe of it in a new country, they muft 
confequently either be robbed of it, or wafte it. 

What 
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What they ought to be fupplied with is wood for 
building, cattle, and corn } and it fliould be the 
peculiar duty of the civil and religious minifters 
of the ftate, to afllft them in their civil and reli¬ 
gious neceffities. It mull be confefled, how¬ 
ever, that the priefts and governors of Hun¬ 
gary, are not the people fit for this bufinefs } for 
if the court was to be at this expence, they 
would take care to be themfelves the greatefl; 
gainers by it j but the court has hitherto ma- 
nifefted too fmall a defire for the cultivation 
of Hungary, to beftow much expence upon it; 
its principle has been to reap all it could, with¬ 
out fowing any thing. If it had not been for 
this, what has been Ipent upon the conqueft of 
a very fmall part of Bavaria, would have 
brought in ten times more, in a much fliortcr 
time, by laying it properly out on the cultiva¬ 
tion of Hungary. 

The greatefl: fource of confidence for a Hun¬ 
garian patriot is, that his prefent king feels the 
conneftion betwixt his own intereft and that of 
the ftate. That he knows how to value liberty, 
and mankind; is blinded by no prejudice, will 
not fufFer his hands to be bound by any adhe¬ 
rence to old cuftoms, and has ftrength and re- 
folution enough to attempt the Herculean la¬ 
bour of civilizing this important part of his ' 
hereditary dominions. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Vienna. 

I TOLD you in iny laft, that the great 
Hungarian nobility live entirely according 
to our ton. Our flilhions reach to the borders 
of Moldavia, and Walachia, and, from Pref- 
burg to Cronftadt, all that is called the fine 
world fpeaks our patois. Formerly they ufed 
their own language, atleafl to exprefs common 
things, but every body now gives dines, JoupeSy 
and dejeuncs. There are balls pare and balls 
majque; every town with four or five houfes in 
it, has its ajjemblces, and redcutes. The men 
play whift, and the women wear poudre a la 
Marechale, and have vapours. The bookfellers 
fell Voltaire in fecret, and the apothecaries 
fell Mercury openly. The men have an ami 
de la maifon for their wives, and the wives a 
fille de chambre for their hufbands. They have 
Inen cooks, and maitre d’hotels j they have 
ballets, comedies, and operas, and they have 
debts upon debts. 

In the year 1740, when the Hungarian no¬ 
bility took the field for their king Maria The- 
refa, the firft fight of fuch troops ftruck the 

French 
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French army with a panic. They had, indeed, 
often feen detachments of thefe diables d'Hovgrie, 

as they ufed to call them, but a whole army o<^ 

• 

them drawn up in battle array—unpowdered, 
from the general to the common foldier—hal 
their faces covered with long whifleers—a fort 
of round beaver upon their heads inftead 
of hats — without ruffles, or frills to their 
fhirts, and without feathers—^all clad in rough 
fkins—monftrous crooked fabres ready drawn 
and uplifted—their eyes darting flaflies of rage 
fliarper than the beams of the naked fabres— 
was a fight our men had not been accuftomed 
to fee. Our oldeft officers ftill remember the 
impreffion thefe terrible troops made, and how 
difficult it was to make the men ftand againft 
them, till they had been accuftomed to their 
formidable appearance. 

All this is now at an end, the Hungarian 
nobleman begins to leave off his long beard, 
and dreffes much after the French falhion. 

It is remarkable enough, that whilft in imi¬ 
tation of the Hungarian foldier, the Huffar has 
become an effential part of the Pruffian army, 
and has alfo been received into the French re¬ 
gular troops, the true original is loft in his ownT 
country. Not one of the fourteen or fifteen 

regiments 
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^l^giments of Huflars in the emperor’s fervice 
made up entirely of Hungarians. Expe- 
/enced officers have, it feems, thought fuch 
Vsgiments could no longer be of any fervice; 
ft may be fo, but it .s certain that the Hun¬ 
garian has entirely loft his fpirit by difcipline, 
for, like other wild men, he detefts the artificial 
arms againft which his ftrength and courage arc 
of no avail, and rf ever he ftiews himfelf in his 
native fiercenefs, it is only when the firing is 
over, and he comes to clofe engagement. 
Here indeed the hero fometimes ftarts out 
again. But this was not enough to make the 
Hungarians a match for the Frufllan Huflars 
in the Silefian war; on the contrary, they 
always proved inferior to them.—After ail, 
however, if this laft change had not been made, 
it is certain that the prefent nobility of Hun-* 
gary could not bring into the field, and main¬ 
tain fuch armies as were raifed in 1740, 

The Efterhazy, whofe eftate amounts to 
above 600,000 guilders a year. The Palefy, 
Schaki, Erdoby, Sichy, F'orgatfh, Kohari, 
Karoly, &c. and many others, who have from 
100,000 to 200,000 guilders a year, are una¬ 
ble, notwithftanding thefe large eftates, to live 
within their incomes. The cxpences they have 
VOL. n, E been 
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been put to, by the political alteration of 
manners of the laft forty years, have reduced^ 
them to neceflitous dependance. The court,, 
however, does not look upon even this weak- 
nefs as a fufficient fecurity. The Hungarian 
regiments of infantry, amongft which there 
are likewife many Germans, and fcveral regi¬ 
ments of Huffars, are conftantly quartered in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and the-German cities j 
on the contrary, feveral of the German regi¬ 
ments, particularly the heavy horfe, and the 
dragoons, are quartered in Hungary. There 
is no province in the hereditary dominions of 
Auftria, which has fo many troops in it as 
Hungary has, in proportion to its population 
aod exports. This may in fome degree be 
owing to the cheapnefs of proviflon for man 
and horfe. If it be fo, in cafe of a war break¬ 
ing out, on the confines of Germany, the court 
lofes in a few weeks, what it has been faving 
by this policy for many years; for the forced 
marches which the cavalry are obliged to make 
to their places of dcllination, generally kill 
half the horfes before they have got there. 
For my own part I have little doubt, but that 
the true motive of this allotment of troops are to 
make the Hungarians acquainted with the other 

members 
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^members of the empire ; to extinguifh their na¬ 
tural fpirit by the fight of numerous armies in 
every part of their country ; to accuftom them 
to fuborclination ; and in feme degree, perhaps, 
to increafe tlie confumption of the country, and 
fo promote the circulation of coin. 

The Englifli proceed upon a quite different 
plan j their principle is, to keep up as much as 
pofTible the national fpirit of the troops, from an 
idea that the interefts of the government are the 
fame as thofe of the people, and that they 
have nothing to fear from a mutiny. Upon 
this ground it is, that their patriots have taken 
up a notion, which no doubt will foon be rea¬ 
lized, of making every regiment provincial, by- 
quartering it conftantly in the county whofe 
name it bears, and by fuffering no man to be 
enlifted in it but thofe of that county j whence 
they think, a ftill greater degree of attachment 
to the native place will be produced. The 
Imperial council of war would not be pleafed 
with a project of this kind. It confiders it as 
a dated maxim of policy, to fend the foldier as 
far as may be from the place of his birth, and 
to compofe the regiments of men taken from 
various countries. Thus different caufes have 
different effeds, and John Bull, and Squire 
South, diU a£l upon different grounds. 

s 2 
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None of the Auftrian hereditarv dominions 
have a national militia, excepting only the^ 
Bannat troops, or Illyrians ; but the fe are onlyv 
half foldiers, and their officers arc at leafl; for 
the moft part Germans or Hungarians. In 
time of war, every Hungarian nobleman, in 
proportion to his eflate, either raifes a number 
of men, or fends the money for them to the 
war-department. 1 hefe recruits feklom form 
feparate bodies, but are incorporated with the reft 
of the army. Above all, care is taken that the 
foldiers fliould be free from all other tics, and 
only animated by the foul of the army, the 
wonder-working flick. 

You muft not liowcvcr conceive this Pc>i~ 
ladiiim of the Aulliian army, this w'onder- 
working ftick, as the abfolute fine quo non. A 
few years hnce, indeed, it ruled the great ma¬ 
chine altogether; but novv that has been brought 
into regular movernents, it is only looked u[) 
to with reverential awe and fubmiffion. Accord¬ 
ing to a proclamation of the humane Ismperor, 
the officers are to imake as phyjical ufe of 
it as pofllble. But as to moral purpofes, it is 
in all its glory, and its idea takes place, in the 
common foldier, of all love of his country, 
all good humour, all fenfe of honour all 
hope, of advancement, and every other feeling. 

All 
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lAll his occupations bring him back to this 
ndea, and from his A, B, C, to his logic, all 
he knows is comprifed in the two little words, 
yhou muji. 

There cannot be a doubt, but in obedience, 
and ftrong fubordination, the principal ftrength 
of an army confifts ; but is it impoflible to unite 
rliem with any idea of feeling for felf, in the 
j'ubaltern and underling ? Are fentiments of 
pcrfonal honour, of bravery, and of patriotifm, 
entirely prejudicial to an army ? Certainly not: 
and were it only to meliorate the condition of 
the poor foldier, were it only to make his hard 
fate lefs fevere, it lliould be the policy of prin¬ 
ces to promote thofe feelings witich can fweeten 
fo many bitter hours, and alone enable them 
to meet death. 

With the power which Auftria now polTefles, 
it might at one ftroke cut off all the privileges of 
*the Hungarian nobles, which arc contrary to 
the good of the whole, and which it has been 
lb many years endeavouring to undermine. 
A few hundred families would murmur for a 
few years, but the thing would not go beyond 
murmurs ■, the inhabitants of towns, and the 
peafants, would ftand up for the interefts of 
the court, which are their own. The religious 
animofities, which formerly ferved as a pretence 

E 3 for 
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for an infurreftion, no longer blinds the people 
to their real good} and open, liberal treat¬ 
ment, would foon win over the nobility, whom 
the artifices now in ufe only alienate and cor¬ 
rupt. If once that part of their privileges, 
which militate againft the good of the whole, 
were well defined, and fuppreffed by one fingle 
aiSt of authority, they would then become fuf- 
ceptible of patriotic virtues; Vthereas, at pre- 
fent, the)’’ look upon the government as hoftile 
to them, and do nothing but what they are 
compelled to by power or bribes. In that cafe, 
the multitude of the nation would not be the 
moft abje£l flaves, nor the great the moll cruel 
defpots that are known. If, befides this, the 
court was to fjjend the fums nectlfary on efta- 
blifhments for education, and the priefls of the 
feveral religions would endeavour to eltablifli 
them without perfecution, or partiality, in the 
next century, Hungary would be one of the 
moft flourilhing countries in Europe. The 
Hungarian would no longer be poor, in the 
middle of a country abounding with every nc- 
ceflary of life. The poverty of the people, 
and the excefllve riches of the nobility, would 
no longer offend the eyes of the humane by the 
Ihocking difproportion between them. Then 
the court alfo would no longer objetft to the 

raifinfr 
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! *airing provincial regiments, as it would be 
onfiftent with its interefts. The lively Croat, 
r Hungarian, animated by the love of his 
ountry, and a fenfc of duty, would no longer 
refufe to fubmit to proper difeiplinej all the 
army would be infpired with a fpirit, which 
difeipline alone cannot give, but which united 
to difeipline, is the ftrongeft fccurity for ter¬ 
ror abroad, and happinefs at home. 

The Hungarians, in general, are extremely 
proper for a military life ; they want nothing 
to be perfect foldiers, but the kind of education 
which a good government might give them. 
The Croats particularly have all the requifites 
for fervice. Their mean height is fix feet j 
they are bony, flefliy, quick, and lively, and 
can bear the extremes of cold and hunger. In 
a word, there are no better made men in Eu¬ 
rope, notwithftanding which, they are the moft 
•“miferable part of the Imperial armyj a fure 
fign that government either neglefts them, or 
does not know how to dicipline them properly. 
Sometimes it has been propofed to incorporate 
them with other corps, but this would only be 
to take away their natural advantages, and 
furnifli them w'ith artificial ones in their {lead. 
Such a change would put an end to their ufual 
way of life, to which they are indebted for 
E 4. their 
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their hardinefs. They commonly dwell fix ol'. 
feven families under the fame roof. As thei^ 
frugality enables them to bring up many chiU^ 
dren, they marry early, in the vigour of thein 
youth, and their children are the produce 01 
their unimpaired manhood. Their juices are 
ftill uncorrupt, and the deftrudive diftempers 
which poifon the fources cf life, are not yet 
introduced amongft them. The patriarchal go¬ 
vernment ftill fubfifts amongft them, and the 
grandfather, who has grown old amidft his 
children and grandchildren, ftill retains an 
authority over them. As by this means their 
manners are preferved uncorrupt, nothing 
more is requifite than to humanize their priefts ; 
this would render them ufeful fubjefts to the 
ftate, without commerce, manufaftures, or 
arts, which the court has lately endeavoured to 
introduce amongft them, in my opinion not to 
their advantage. An education more fuitable 
to the nature of their country, and their pecu¬ 
liar conftitution, would by degrees deprive them 
of their natural ferocity, and they would be¬ 
come the more tractable, in proportion as they 
acquired better notions of religion, agriculture, 
and the other things connedled with their well 
being. Their ferocity, the natural confequence 
of their barbarity, is the true reafon why they 


are 
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;iTe fo averfe to difcipline, and the only way of 
g etting the better of this, and making them 
Hke the other fubjefts of the houfe of 
Auftria, fit for military fervice, is domeftic edu- 
(cation; this alone can bring them out of their 
barbarity, without depriving them of their other 
advantages. 

Suppofe the new court was to adopt the other 
plan, and incorporate them with the other troops, 
luppofe it was to make Haves of them in the belt 
years of their lives, and when the voice of na¬ 
ture crieth mod loud, what would be the con- 
fequence ? Accuftomed to all the vices which 
obtain in a Handing army, they would confume 
the vigour of their lives in pernicious indulgen- 
cics; they would return to their native country 
corrupted with a variety of wants they did not 
know before. Having acquired a taHe for the 
pleafures of forbidden love, they would either 
jViot marry at all, or rnarry later than their an- 
ccHors} all their domeHic ordinances would be 
abolifhed, nor would their wives be any longer 
dillinguiflaed for their chaHitv. Their children 
would imitate them in their vices, and the con- 
fequence of all would be, that in the fecond ge¬ 
neration you would hardly be able to diHinguilh 
them ; and in the third, or at moH, the fourth, 
not know them at all from the other fubjeiSls of 

the 
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the empire, fo totally would they have loft tfie 
fize, ftrength, frugality, and fine form, which 
now fo eminently diftinguifti them. To at¬ 
tempt the change propofed, would be taking r. 
dangerous leap from barbarous to civil life, and 
all that could be expected from it would be a 
broken limb, if noia brokt:a neck. 


LETTER 
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L E T T E R XXXIII. 

Vienna. 

'IT ' E V ■ r, ’en myfclf ail the trouble pof- 
hbie '■'> come at ar exatl eftimate of the 
o(H)d? •! : illy exported from, and imported 
into I Jic.g.iry, oy that means to acquire a 
tolerabl: idea of .ue national riches; but the 
receipts of the cuftoms, the only ones by which 
you an form a good judgment, are either fo 
impcrfe£Hy or fo fecretly kept, that there 
is no depending upon them. All I can there¬ 
fore fry upon the fubjed: muft confift of repo'^t 
and conjedure.—I was alTured then by a cre¬ 
ditable man, that the exports amounted to 
twenty-four, and tl r imports to eighteen mil¬ 
lions a year, making a balance of fix millions 
in favour of the country. With refped to the 
exports, I can fay nothing upon them with cer¬ 
tainty, for the reafon I have juft given 5 they are, 
indeed, greater than I could have imagined, 
even from the pofitive calculations I have been 
able to make; but if we compare the exports and 
imports, we Ihall find it is impofilble but that 
the former Ihould be ftated too high j for with 
4 fuch 
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fuch a balance of trade as Hungary imiffc by 
this means have, it ought to be one of die richeft 
countries in Europe, whereas nothing is fcarcer 
than money in this country. Of the twenty 
millions of revenue which Elungary, together 
with Tranfylvania and Illyria contributes to the 
Hate, three at the moft comes to Vienna, and the 
films which the few noble families that refide out 
of it carry from the country, are replaced by what 
foreigners in employment fpend in it; many 
millions therefore muft remain in Hungary, and 
if to thefe are added, fuch a balance of trade as 
1 have ftated, fuppofing it only to have conti¬ 
nued five years, the country muft be much 
richer than it is. 

If we confidcr a little the variety of commo¬ 
dities which Hungary muft import from abroad, 
it is impofiibie it fhould have even an equal 
trade; it is obliged to purchafe almoft all the 
produftions of art, befides an aftonifhing num¬ 
ber of thofe of nature. Clothes alone coft four 
or five millions of florins per annum; wrought 
filks, linens and cottons as much more; coffee 
and fugar muft at leaft come to two millions and 
a half; tin, glafs, colours, and drugs, muft coft 
them annually many millions. In this eftiirate 
we do not take in toys of every kind; foreign 
wines for the liquorifh palates of the great men, 

who 
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who cannot be contented with the admirable 
produce of their own vineyards ; foreign horfes, 
coaches, harnelTes, and a great many other fo¬ 
reign articles. The quantity of the natural pro- 
d’jftions, which Hungarv, on the other hand, 
gives the ftranger, cannot come up to any thing 
like the fums thefe articles rnufl coft. Accord¬ 
ing to a rough calculation I have made, Ilun- 
gary exports the value of about five millions 
and a half of oxen, fwinc and horfes, four mil¬ 
lions of corn, hay. See. three millions of wine, 
half a million’s worth of tobacco, filk (moftly 
from Sclavonia), citrons, chefnuts, and other 
fruits; and fome millions of minerals, elpeci- 
ally copper; fo that if I fet the exports at fix- 
teen, and the imports at eighteen millions, it 
will be much nearer the truth. 

I do not think I do Hungary any injuftice by 
thus llating its expences at two millions; its 
fiMiation, and the nature of its government, pre¬ 
vent it from making all the ufe pofiible of the 
ric^i treafures it poflefles; and the high degree 
of luxury which obtains in all orders prevents 
Its owing to its own induftry feveral articles 
which it procures from the ftranger, though it 
might prepare them itfelf. Having juft told 
you the great fums annually paid for clothes, it 
will perhaps aftoniili you to hear, that there is 


no 
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no country in Europe fitter for breeding flieep 
than this is. Prince Eugene, who was as great 
a judge of political improvements as he was a ge-* 
neral, perceived this, and having procured flieep 
from Arabia, gave himfelf all the trouble pof- 
fible to propagate the breed in the country of 
Ofen. The Emperors Charles, and Francis, 
made many wife regulations for the fame pur- 
pofe; but hitherto it has been unfuccefsful. The 
nobility, who poflfefs almofl: all the lands, are 
too proud and foolifli to attend to agriculture i 
the farmers have no property, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the towns are depreflfed by religious per- 
fecutions. 

The negligence of the police in notftemming 
the torrent of luxury is inconceivable. I have 
often been tempted to believe, that government 
did not think it worth its while to attend to the 
circumftances of this country, either becaufe it 
did not yield in proportion to its greatnefs. Ox 
that the impetuous temper of the court was fucli, 
as not to allow of any eftablifhments that were 
to produce fruit in after ages: be this as it may, 
whether the court is all for prefent enjoyment, 
or has not political wifdom enough to ereft 
for futurity, the inftanccs of its negleft are moft 
glaring. I will lay one of them before you; 
Notwichfl;.anding the extreme poverty of the 

country. 
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country, they allow the Jews to go about with 
coffee, fugar, tobacco, oil, and quack medicines 
of all kinds, from village to village, where they 
fell them in fmall quantities, and much adul¬ 
terated. 

The climate of the fouthcrn part of Hungary 
is extremely favourable to the growth of filk j 
but except in Sclavonia, which is not improved 
as it ought to be; there grows none, notwitli- 
ftanding the example of their neighbours the 
Venetians, and the facility of procuring mul¬ 
berry trees from Italy, The only art which is 
carried to any degree of improvement is that of 
mining. Here all that mathematics could do 
has been adopted. You would be aftonifhed 
at the fight of the machines in ufe to clear the 
water from the pits, and to carry on the other 
neceflary operations. The gold and filver mines 
of Cremnitz and Shemnitz produce but little to 
the crown, owing to its keeping part of them 
in its own hands, and not farming the whole. 
There are other gold and filver mines in the 
country, but thofe of Tranfylvania excel them 
all at prefent, and protnife to do ftill more fo 
in future. I believe, however, that the court 
gets much more by the copper than it does by 
the gold and filver mines, efpecially fince the 
cuflom of fheathing the men of war with cop¬ 
per 
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per has prevailed. Hungary is able to furnifli 
all Euiope with copper ; upon the whole, half 
of the four millions of florins which the country 
gets by its mines comes from Hungary. 

I'he country has an extraordinary appear¬ 
ance; it is inclofed on all fides with high hills, 
in the midft of which are plains, which you may 
travel through for fome days without perceiv¬ 
ing the leaft elevation. You meet with im- 
menfe deferts, in the midfl: of which, as in thofe 
of Tartary, arc wild horfes. The woods are 
filled with wolves, an animal fcarce ever feen 
in Suabia, Bavaria, or Auftria. Near the banks 
of rivers, in the plains, there are moraflfes, which 
here and there form lakes; the drying up of 
thefc will be a great advantage to the country, 
by making its rivers navigable, adding great 
quantities of land to it, and purifying the air. 
'I'he beafls are all very different from thofe of 
Ciermany; the horfes are fmall, light, and not-* 
handfbme, but uncommonly lively and ftrong j 
a Hungarian ufes only three or four in goiog 
from Vienna to Turkey, in a conflant trot or 
gallop; their breed lias been greatly improved 
in the finds of the nobility, in feveral parts of 
the country. I'he oxen are the largeft and 
moft: beauteous I have ever feen; they are all 
afh-colour, or tvhite, and 1 do not recolleft to 

have 
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have feen a red or brown one in the whole coun¬ 
try ; their flefh is remarkably well tafted; even 
the poultry, are diftinguilhed from tbofe 
of other countries by their fize and fliape: In 
fiiort, all that has breath here, attefts, either by 
its growth or its agility, the wonderful vigour of 
nature. 

The artificial appearance of the country is as 
remarkable as the natural. In one place, perhaps, 
you fee palaces upon which art has exhaufted all 
its magnificence,and within a few paces you come 
to countries where men dwell in caverns under 
ground like the wild beads. At Prefburg, Port, 
and Offen, which are the larged cities in the 
country, and each of which contains 30,000 
men, you believe yourfelf in the mod enchant¬ 
ing country in the world ; and within a few miles 
of their gates, you feem to be in Mingrelia. 

1 he dronged proof poflible, that the coun¬ 
try is miferable, is the contrad of extreme po¬ 
verty with extreme riches, and the more driking 
that contrad is the greater is the mifery. A 
people may be very poor, and yet very happy j 
but when amidd draw huts, which hardly pro- 
tedt their inhabitants from wind and weather, 
you fee marble palaces towering to the clouds, 
when in the midd of immenfe wildernefles te¬ 
nanted by miferable deelefons, who hardly find 

VOL, II, P roots 
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roots in the fields to keep body and foul toge¬ 
ther, you meet with gardens with fountains in 
them, grottos, parterres, terralTes, ftatues, and 
cofily pifturcs; it is a fure fign that one part of 
the inhabitants live by pillaging the reft. 

Not long after my arrival hpre, I made a party 
of pleafurc to the caftle of Count Efterhazy, 
which lies at about a day’s journey fromPrefburg, 
Without a doubt, you are already acquainted 
with it from Moore’s travels. There is no 
place in France, Verfailles alone excepted, fo 
magnificent as this; the caftle is immenfely large, 
and full of every fumptuous article of expence 
that can be conceived. The garden contains 
every thing that human wit has invented for the 
improvement, or, as you may call it, the perver- 
fion of nature. The pavilions of all kinds ap¬ 
pear like the habitations of fo many fairies, and 
every thing is fo much above what you meet 
with in general, that you think you are dream¬ 
ing when you behold it. I ftiall not attempt to 
give you an exa£t defeription of what I faw 
here, but muft, however, obferve, that to the 
eyes of one, who does not profefs himfelf a con- 
noiflTeur, there appeared to be fomewhat too 
much. I recolleft, that the walls of a Sala- 
'Terrina were painted with figures twelve feet 
high, which to a fon of the earth, as I am, ap- 
2 peared 
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peared much too lofty for the fize of the room. 
I know how much you are for the great ftyle, 
and remember all you ufed to din into my pro¬ 
fane ears about the fine forms of the Roman 
fchool, but yet, I thini^ if you had been here, 
you would have thought this rather too great 
a ftyle. 

What renders the magnificence of this place 
ftill more ftriking,(,is the very extraordinary 
contraft of it with the country round. The lake 
of Neufiedkr, which is not far from the caftle, 
forms a large morafs, which extends for the 
fpace of fcveral miles, and threatens in time 
to lay the great edifice under water, as it 
has already done great part of the country, 
which was formeily very productive. The in¬ 
habitants of the country immd have the appear¬ 
ance of fo many ghofts, and are regularly 
plagued witli agues every year. About half 
the money which the prince has laid out in 
beautifying his caftle, would not on:/ have been 
fufficient to drain the fens, but w'^uld have 
taken as much land again from the lake. As this 
is ever upon the encreafe, there is great reafon 
to fear it will entirely overflow the low country: 
the only way to prevent this, will be by mak¬ 
ing a canal to communicate with the Danube, 
an enterprize which would do the prince more 
F z honour 
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honour than all the trifles he has been about. 
Within lefs than a day’s journey from the caftle, 
on the other fide, you will meet the Kalmucks, 
Cherokces, Flottentots, and inhabitants "Terra 
del Fuego, in all their feveral occupations and 
fituations. 

Unwholefome as the country is, particularly 
in fpring and winter, and though the prince 
himfclf has the ague very^ oYten, yet is he tho¬ 
roughly fatisfied, that there is not a finer, or 
more wholefome fpot under the fun. His caftle 
ftands quite alone, and he fees nobody but de¬ 
pendants, or ftrangers who come for the pur- 
pofe of admiration. The prince has a puppet- 
iTiew theatre, which is really extraordinary in 
its kind, for the puppets perform whole operas. 
You really do not know whether you fliould 
w’onder or laugh moft, when you fee the Didoney 
thcAlcefteal Bivio, played throughout by puppets. 
The prince’s orcheftra is one of the beft I have 
yet heard. The great Haydn is his compofitor; 
and he has got a poet, who is often very .for¬ 
tunate. The fcene-painters too are diftinguifh- 
ed men j in a word, the thing itfelf is little, 
but all the appendages are very great. The 
prince often hires a company of ftroliing play¬ 
ers, and keeps them for a month to play to him, 
and his fervants compofe all the audience. 

Thefe 
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Thefe gentlemen appear upon the ftagc with 
their hair about their ears, and the drelTcs it 
pleafes fporting fortune to furnifh them with at 
the time; but it ail does very well, for the prince 
is not fond of grand tragic movements, but on 
the contrary, delights in any extempore pieces of 
wit, which thefe gentlemen may ftrike out, or 
which may be ftruck out for them. This 
prince has alfo a body-guard, compofed of very 
fine men. I was very forry that 1 could not 
fee the famous Haydn, who was gone to Vienna 
to conduft a large concert. It is faid, the prince 
has given him permiffion to make a journey to 
England, France, and Spain, where he will be 
received as his merits deferve, and get enough 
to come home with his purfe well filled. He 
has a brother, who is Maejiro di Cafella at Straf- 
burg, a man of as much genius as Haydn him- 
felf, but who has not induftry enough to arrive 
at the fame degree of reputation. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Vienna. 

I SHOULD not have faid fo much of 
Hungary, hadi not recollefted,that you con- 
fider it as an unknown country. What I have 
to fay of the other parts of the hereditary domi¬ 
nions of the Houfe of Auftria will be fo much 
the lliorter. 

Auftria, properly fo called, has throughout the 
appearance of a happy country; here are no 
figns of the ftriking contrail betwixt poverty and 
riches, which offends fo much in tlungary. All 
the inlrabitants, thofe of the capital only except¬ 
ed, enjoy that happy mediocrity, which is the 
confequcnce of a gentle and wife adminiftration. 
Tire farmer has property; and the rights of the 
nobility, who enjoy a kind of lower judicial 
power, are well defined. The fouth and foutih- 
weft parts of the country are bounded by a ridge 
of hills, the inhabitants of which enjoy a 
lhare of profperity, unknown to thofe of the 
interior parts of France. I faw feveral vil¬ 
lages on the banks of the Danube, whofe in¬ 
habitants dwelt in ftone houfes. A fure fign 

of 
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of their well-being, is their eating meat almoft 
every day, and roaft meat once or twice a 
week. There are many villages and market 
towns, the inhabitants of which have bought 
themfelves off from vanTalage, are now their 
own governors, and belong fomc of them to 
tlie eftates of the country j amongft thefe is 
the beautiful town of Stockeraw, about which 
is one of the pretfiefl; countries I have yet feen. 
The cloyfters, the prelates of which belong to 
the cllates of fne country, arc the richeft in Ger¬ 
many, after the immediate prelacies and abbacies 
“of the empire. 

The cloyfters arc fome of the richeft in Ger¬ 
many. One of the great convents of Benedic¬ 
tines is worth upwards of four tlioufand millions 
of French livres, half of which goes to the ex¬ 
chequer of the country. A monk of this cloy- 
fter, with whom I was converfing on the ftate 
of religion, endeavoured to convince me of its 
decreafe fince the reign of Charles VI. by tell- 
ii^ me, that in thofe times they paid only five 
or fix thoufand florins to the ftate, whereas now 
they pay near ten times as much. There are 
no great hopes that this thermometer will ftand 
ftill under the prefent emperor j on the contrary, 
it is rather to be feared that it will fall to 
nothing J Klofterneuburg, Polten, Gottevaich, 
F 4 and 
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and fome other prelacies, are as warm as that I 
have juft mentioned. 

Lower Auftria yearly exports more than two 
millions, worth of guilders of wine to Moravia, 
Bohemia, Upper Auftria, Bavaria, Saltzburg, 
and part of Styria and Carinthia. This wine is 
four, but has a great deal of ftrength, and may 
be carried all over the world without danger j 
when it is ten or twenty years old it is very good. 
Notv/ithftanding this, however, all this trade 
would be knocked up at a blow, if the exporta¬ 
tion of the Hungary wines was not reftrained by 
fevere prohibitions. 

Thefe limitations, of which I have faid fome- 
thing to you in a former letter, make part of a 
plan, which was probably originally devifed by 
the priefts, and which the riobles have helped 
them to make perfeft. It is an ancient law, 
that the peafantfhall introduce no alterations on 
his eftate. He is not allowed to root up his vines 
and turn his land to tillage or pafturc. There 
is no doubt, but this extraordinary law took,its 
rife from the tithes paid to the clergy j as thefe 
were always to be paid in kind, they of courfe 
oppofed every degree of alteration. Were the 
law now to be altered, many eftates would cer¬ 
tainly lofe a great deal by it, but others would be 
increafed in proportion; for inftance, a great 

number 
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number of the faffron fields, the cultivation of 
which is always troublefome and expenfive, 
would be turned to other and better purpofes. 
Even in Krems, where the beft faffron grows, 
the inhabitants complain exceedingly of being 
obliged to cultivate tins commodity. There 
are likewife feveral other articles, fuch as 
flax, hemp, tobacco, and the like, which the 
farmer might graw were it not for this prohibi¬ 
tion, which alfo prevents him from taking the 
advantage of the markets, and varying the pro¬ 
duce of his land in proportion as the value of 
the things changes. With regard to agriculture 
itfelf, every fpecies of prohibition is detrimental; 
all that the legiflature has to do is to remove 
natural obftacles; when this is done nature will 
do the reft of herfelf. This country is very 
well peopled. Mr. Schloffer, in his political 
journal, which contains an account of the popu¬ 
lation of Auftria, eftimates that of this country 
at 2,100,000 men. For my part, 1 confider 
this eftim^te as much too large; but the faift is, 
that partly from the ignorance, and partly from 
the pride of people here, who love to fw'ell and 
magnify every thing that belongs to the country, 
it is extremely difficult to get at the truth. A 
ftranger, however, who has been here fome time, 
and has ftudied whatever belongs to the coun- 

try 
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try very accurately, affured me that the popula¬ 
tion of Upper and Under Auftria together did 
not amount to more than 1,800,000 men. If 
you include the inhabitants of the capital in the 
number. Hill this will be a very confiderable 
population. 

T.he revenue of this country is about 
14,000,000 of florins, of which the city ot Vienna 
contributes above five, as one man in the ca¬ 
pital earns as much as three in the country. 

The Ibuthcrn parts of Aullria are covered with 
hills, which rii'c gradually from the banks of the 
Danube to the borders of Sciria, and are covered ' 
■with woods. They lofe themfelves in the mafs of 
mountains whicli run to the fouth of Germany, 
and ftretcli through all Stiria, Carniola, Carin- 
tliia, and Tyrol, to the Swifs Alps, and arc pro¬ 
bably '’.ftv.r Savoy and Switzerland, the highell 
parr of the earth. 

The inhabitants ofthisextenfive ridge of moun¬ 
tains arc ail very much alike, they are a ftrong, 
large, and, the goitres excepted, a very hand- 
fome people. I'he people of Tyrol, whom I vi- 
fited in an cxcurfion from Munich, diflinguifii 
themfelves by their diligence. Some drive a 
trade with figures made of flucco as far as Hol¬ 
land ; others make works in ftone and wood for 
the churches i another part of them travel 

through 
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through Germany with Italian wares and fruits, 
and bring home a large quantity of money. A 
fourth fct deals in quack drugs, falves, wonder¬ 
working pills, eflences, tinctures, &c. 

Notwithftanding its woods and the hills cover¬ 
ed with fnow, Tyrol is well inhabited and well 
peopled. It contains about fix hundred thou- 
fand fouls, and pays the ftate about three mil¬ 
lions of florins. • The filver and copper works 
at Schwafs are one of the moll: profitable things 
in tire Emperor’s hereditary dominions, and the 
fait works at Halle yield annually about three 
hundred thoufand florins. 

Infpruck is a fine city, containing fourteen 
thoufand inhabitants. Boflen is the mofl con- 
derable after this. They had formerly very fine 
fairs, but thefe have been entirely ruined by the 
cuftoms; all Tyrol complains of, and curfes the 
cufloms. 

The Carinthians excel the other inhabitants of 
thefe mountains in ftrength and fize. They are 
Ijke their horfes, which are reckoned the ftrong- 
eft in Europe, and never tire. Their bread is 
made of maize; and their land produces the beft 
fteel known, which the Englilh ufe for their fineft 
works. The population confifts of four hun¬ 
dred thoufand fouls. The inhabitants of Carin- 
thia, Gortz, and the Auftrian Iftria, may be fet 

at 
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at five hundred thoufand. Stiria contains about 
fevcnty thoufand inhabitants. Gratz, the capi¬ 
tal, is a fine city; there are perfons in it who 
have from thirty to forty thoufand florins income, 
and the luxury that prevails is not to be defcrib- 
ed. They have four regular meals, viz. at 
morning, noon, evening, and night. Ducks 
and chickens are the ordinary food of the com¬ 
mon citizens. They made me almoft fick only 
with the figlit of their paflies, tarts, ragouts, &c. 
They talk of nothing but the kitchen and the 
cellari and, their attention to the preparation of 
their dinners only excepted, do not feem many * 
degrees above orang-outangs. The other luxu¬ 
ries are in proportion. This is the great mart 
for all indecent and irreligious books. Hence 
they are exported inro the reft of the country. 
You find villages in Tyrol entirely inhabited by 
ftatuaries ; they will, however, always be more 
famous for their capons tlian their learning. 
You may have a capon here for twenty creut- 
zers, a pair of fine chickens for ten or twelve, 
a bottle of very good wine for twelve, and a 
pound of rye bread for one. Gratz and the 
fuburbs contain about thirty thoufand inhabit¬ 
ants. 


The 
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The country is cultivated to the top of the 
higheft hills. Though pafturagc is the princi¬ 
pal bufmefs of the people, the land produces 
corn enough to nouriHi its numerous inhabit¬ 
ants, or if there is ever the lead want, they are 
fupplied from Hungary almoft for nothing. The 
jBax and hemp, which have been introduced 
here, as well as in Carinthia, are extremely good, 
and produce yery large fums. The mines em¬ 
ploy a great number of people, and as they are 
worked very cheap anfwer extremely well. In¬ 
deed the whole of the country is favourable to 
this kind of bufmefs. The hills are covered 
with wood, which in general cofts no more than 
the expence of cutting down and tranfporting 
to the place where it is to be ufcd in the fur¬ 
naces. Sometimes too it is floated by the rivers 
vdthout any expence of tranfj^orting at all. The 
numerous brooks in the valleys afford opportu¬ 
nities of eredting the furnaces near the pits,fo that 
every thing contributes to fave expence. The 
,befl: mineral of the country is iron, of which they 
make an excellent fteel. 

The numbers of thofe who have the goitrey 
and the fize of it, is more remarkable in Stiria 
than in Carinthia, Ukrania, or the Tyrol. 
Some think this diforder owing in part to the fnow 

and 
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and ice water, and in part to the particles of earth 
and ftone with which the wells of the country arc 
impregnated. Others will have it, that it arifes 
from the cuftom of fcafoning the meat a great deal, 
and drinking cold water afterwards. 1 beg leave 
to add a fourth caufe, and leave all to operate to¬ 
gether for the production of this ph(X'nomenon. 
The caufe I mean is the cold, to which all the in¬ 
habitants are expofed. You know that the folar 
rays, being reflected on all fides by the liilisv/hich 
encompafs tlie valleys, occafion an extraordinary 
heat. I recolleCt, as I have been wandering 
through narrow valleys, to have breathed an ' 
air fo glowing, that it feemed to come from a 
furnace. Whenever, therefore, there is the lead 
motion in the air, the preflure v/ill make it more 
lenfibly felt than on higher vales or hills, where 
it can expand niore j the cold is confequently 
greater. Now as thefe people commonly go 
Avith their necks and throats bare, whenever 
there is a cool current, the weak part of the 
throat is the firft attacked by the moifture, and 
the perfpiration there is Hopped. 

It is an obfervation which has been made in 
Valois, Savoy, and other countries, that the in¬ 
habitants of the lower vallies are more expofed 
to this evil, than thofe which live higher up. 

This, 
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This, no doubt, mull be owing to the more fre¬ 
quent changes of air in the low grounds, whereas 
higher up it always continues cool. There are 
alfoakindof ideots in this countiy, who can 
hardly (peak, and are only fit for the labours of 
the field. Their numbe is great, and the neg- 
left with which they are treated, v/hilft they are 
young, may p.''obably have tended to increafe 
their Ihipidity. 

All tile inhabitants of thefe hills are freemen, 
who have long fince fliaken off the feudal yoke, 
under which the greateft part of Europe ftill 
■groans. The marks of their freedom are very 
vifiblc, for, ill as this country has been treated 
by nature, in comparilbn with its neighbour 
Hungary, it is every where mucii better cuki- 
vated, and more populoiL than tiie latter. 
hVhen you fee the farmer here force his nourifli- 
ment from the almoU; bare rocks, and think of 
the beautiful plains in Hungary that lay wafle 
and uncultivateil, the value of property and li¬ 
berty ftrikes you in its full force. Thefe coun¬ 
tries and Auflria are not half as large as Hun¬ 
gary, and yet they not only yield a much greater 
revenue than that does, but there is an appear¬ 
ance of eafy circumftances throu!};hout, of which 
the Hungarians have no notion. O that go¬ 
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vernors would but fee how much the intereft of 
the governed is united with their own ! 

The charafteriftic of the inhabitants of all 
this country is ftriking bigotry, united with 
ftriking fcnfuality. You need only fee what is 
going forwards here to be convinced, that the 
religion taught by the monks, is as ruinous for 
the’morals as it is repugnant to Chriftianity. 
The Cicifteos accompany the married women 
from their beds to church, and lead them to the 
very confeffional.—The pilgrimage to MariazeJl 
is a ceremony half religious and half profane, 
with which the ladies of Gratz are highly de¬ 
lighted. Their lovers generally accompany 
them there j in fhort, it is to the people of this 
country, what Bath, and the other water-drink¬ 
ing places, arc to the reft of Europe. A friend 
of mine had the honour to accompany a lady 
who went there with her lover. As it was ex¬ 
pected that the next day, being the feaft of the 
Virgin, there w'ould be great crowds at confef- 
lion, the lady was afleed, whether it would not be 
better to expedite matters over night: ^ No,’ an- 
fwered ftie, ‘ for if I do, I lhall have to confefs 
‘ again to-morrow morning, before I can go to 
* the facrament with a pure confcience.’ She 
was prelfed to anticipate a confefllon, but this 
it feems would not do. The women of fafhion 

make 
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itiake no more fcruple of fpeaking of their lovers 
in public companies than thofe of Vienna do. A 
cicijbeo is, it feems, as much the fafliion, as Hun¬ 
gary water. The women of this place are not 
like the French ones, who let their lovers lan- 
guilh a great while; on the contrary, they are 
eafily gained. Their lovers are chiefly officers, 
or high churchmen, between which orders, on 
this account, there is a conftant rivality and jea- 
loufy. 

The bigotry of the public in thefe parts, 
which, from the mixture of gallantry with it, is 
ftill to be found even amongft people of rank, 
degenerates amongft: the common people into 
the grofleft and moft abominable buffoonery. 
The JVindeSy who are mixed with the Germans 
in thefe countries, diftinguifti themfelves by a 
fuperftitious cuftom, that does little honour to 
the human underftanding, and W’ould be incre¬ 
dible, if we had not the moft unequivocal proofs 
of the fadt before our eyes. Many years ago, 
they fet out, in company with fome Hungarian 
enthufiafts, to Cologne on the Rhine, which is 
about one hundred and twenty German miles 
diftant, to cut of the beard of a crucifix there. 
Every fcven years this operation is repeated, as 
in this fpace of time the beard grows again to 
its former length. The rich perfons of the af- 

voL. n. G fociation 
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fociation fend the poorer ones as their deputies, 
and the magiftrates of Cologne receive them as 
embafiadors from a foreign prince. They are 
entertained at the expence of the ftate, and a 
counfellor fliews them the moft remarkable 
things in the town. I know not whether we 
ought to laugh moft, at the remote town of Co¬ 
logne, oratthofe poor peafants. There is, in¬ 
deed, feme excufe for the former, as the farce 
brings in large fums of money, at ftated times, 
and may therefore deferve political encourage¬ 
ment, but ftill, however, it is the moft mifer- 
able, and meaneft way of gain that can be ima-» 
gined. Thefe Windes have alone the right to 
lhave our Saviour, and the beard grows only for 
them. They firmly believe, that if they did not 
do this fervice to the crucifix, the earth would be 
Ihut to them for the next feven years, and there 
would be no harvefts. For this reafon they are ob¬ 
liged to carry the hair home with them, as the proof 
of having fulfilled their commiflion, the returns 
of which are diftributed amongft the different 
communities, and preferved as holy reliques. 
The Imperial court has for a long time endea¬ 
voured in vain to prevent this emigration, which 
deprives agriculture of fb many ufeful hands. 
VJhtniiitWindes could not go openly, they would 
go clandcftinely. At length the court thought 
2 of 
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of the expedient of forbidding the regency of 
Cologne to let them enter the town. This hap¬ 
pened fix years ago, and the numerous embalTy 
was obliged, to beg its way back again without 
the wonderful beard, (w’lich, without doubt, the 
capuchins, to whom the crucifix belonged, ufed 
to put together from their own). In future, 
they will not, mop: probably, run the danger of 
travelling fo far for nothing. I do not hear but 
that, fince this accident, the corn has come up as 
well as it did before j but whether the beard is 
Jlill growing, or not, I cannot fay.—I could 
give you ftill more ftriking traits of the fuper- 
ftition of the inhabitants of the inner parts of 
Auftria, but as this furpafles them all, it may 
ferve as a fufficient meafure of the human un- 
derftanding in thefe parts. The trade which 
the monks carry on with holy falves, oils, &c. 
is ftill very confiderable; a prohibition of the 
court, lately publiihed, has rather leffened it, 
but it cannot be entirely fupprefled till next 
generation. It is now carried on fecretly, but 
perhaps to nearly as great an amount as formerly. 
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LETTER XXXy. 


Vienna. 

A S there were fome of the provinces of the 
hereditary dominions of the houfe of 
Auftria which I did not vifit, you muft content 
yourfelf with fuch accounts of their population 
and commerce, as I have been* able to collcdt, 
partly from public papers, and partly from 
converfations with fenfible men. In order to 
give you an idea of their comparative merits, 
we will firll call our eyes upon the whole. 
Mr. Schlofler, whofe ufeful letters I have al¬ 
ready mentioned, and fhall have occafion to 
fpeak more of hereafter, gives a lift of the re- 
fpeftive populations of the Auftrian monarchy, 
according to which, the whole amounts to 
twenty-feven millions. I fancy he is now con¬ 
vinced himfelf that his corrcfpondent faw the 
fubjcdls of Auftria through a magnifying glafc. 
As feveral parts of this lift have been amended 
from better accounts: thus, for inftance, in 
Auftrian Poland and Bukowina, they now 
reckon only 2,800,000 fouls; whereas, in the 
firft lifts, they were reckoned at 3,900,000. 

The 
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The firft number of Political Letters con¬ 
tains another lift, which feems to me to ap¬ 
proach much nearer to the truth j for though the 
population of particular parts may be laid too 
high, this is made up for, by the omiffion of 
the particular provinces of Illyria and Buko- 


wina, which are entirely left out. 

The follow- 

ing lift I have, in a great meafure, from the beft 
hands: 

Hungary, with the now annexed 

Temefwar ... 

^64,<joo,ooc, fouls 

Illyria ... 

1,400,000 

Tranfylvania .... 

Auftrian Poland, together with Buko- 

1,000,000 

wina .... 

2,800,000 

Bohemia - . . - 

2,100,000 

Moravia .... 

1,000,000 

Silelia ..... 

200,000 

Upper and Lower Auftria, and Styria 

700,000 

Carniola, Ukrania, Gorts, and Iftria 

1,000,000 

Farther Auftria and Falkenftein 

300,000 

Tyrol. 

600,006 

Netherlands ... 

1,800,000 

{.ombardy . - - 

1,200,000 

19,500,000 


I will not infift upon it that this lift is fo ac¬ 
curate as to make it a great violation of truth, 
to give round numbers, and ftate the whole at 
twenty millions j but I would not believe in 
o 3 more 
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more than twenty millions, if all the privy 
counfellors in the empire faid it together. 

It only requires eyes to fee, that the terri¬ 
tories of Auftxia are not fo well peopled through¬ 
out as France is. The difference in the fize of 
the two countries is inconfiderable. How then 
is it poflible that Auftria fliould be as well 
peopled as France (which hardly contains 
twenty-four millions), wjien the greateft part of 
it has no confiderable manufadlures, and, in 
great part of Hungary and Poland, there are 
not even hands to do the neceflary work ? Agri¬ 
culture, in however flourifhing ftate it be in a 
country, does not render it as populous as ma- 
nufaftures do. The fphere of the former is 
contrafted, that of the latter not. You would 
fill a large trad of country with the men who 
inhabit one of our large manufaduring towns. 
But befides this, the agriculture of Hungary 
and Auftrian Poland, which make above one 
half of the Imperial dominions, is not nearly 
fo good as that of moft of our provinces. In 
France the towns are at leaft as full again of 
inhabitants as thofe of the Auftrian dominions, 
and yet the country, take it altogether, is well 
peopled. It is only thofe parts of the heredi¬ 
tary dominions of Auftria, that are German, 

which 
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•which can vie with France in agriculture and 
population. 

Some of the data on which the lifts which 
make the population of Auftria amount to 
twenty-feven millions are founded, are truly 
iddiculous. For inftance, Mr. Schlofler’s cor- 
refpondent will have it, that the Auftrian Ne¬ 
therlands contain 4,000,000; though the United 
Netherlands, which are fo much larger, and 
moft uncommonly peopled, do not contain 
more than 2,500,000 inhabitants. The cir¬ 
cumference of all the Auftrian Netherlands con¬ 
tains, at moft, 500 German fquare miles. Ac¬ 
cording to this account, therefore, each fquare 
mile would contain 8000 men j and as Luxem¬ 
burg, and the northern parts of Brabant, are 
confeffedly but thinly peopled, the remaining 
provinces muft have at leaft 10,000 fouls in 
every fquare mile; a population, I will venture 
to fay, not to be met with in any part ofEurope, 
the environs of London, Naples, and Paris, 
n®t excepted. In a journey I made to Holland, 
I was afllired, from good information at Bruf- 
fels, that the population of the Auftrian Ne¬ 
therlands amounted only to 1,800,000 fouls, and 
this is a great deal j as even, according to this 
ftatemcnt, there will be 3,600 men for every geo¬ 
graphical German fquare mile, 

G 4 
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The ftatement of the income of the houfe of 
Auftria, which Mr. Schlofler gives us, is accu¬ 
rate as far as it goes, but is not quite perfeft. 
He does not reckon Illyria, Lombardy, and 
the Netherlands j and the exports from Hun¬ 
gary and Tranfylvania are put rather under the 
mark. I fancy the following will turn out a 
pretty accurate account: 


Bannat .... 

1,500,000 Imperial 

Tranfylvania . . - 

3^000,000 

Illyria .... 

2,000,000 

Poland, together with Bukowina 

1,200,000 

Bohemia .... 

11,600,000 

Moravia ... 

400,000 

Silefia ..... 

700,000 

All the circles of Auftria 

22,700,000 

Netherlands ... 

7,000,000 

Lombardy ... 

4,000,000 


82,000,000 


Thefe 8 2,000,000 of Imperial guilders make 
about 98,400,000 Rhenifh guilders, or about 
215,000,000 of French livresj which is abo^Jt 
145,000,000 livres lefs than the income of our 
court (the colonies not included), and about as 
much as the revenue of Great Britain. When 
we confider that France contains about 
4,000,000 more inhabitants than Auftria does, 
that its commerce is much more flourilhing, 

and 
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and that Hungary and Illyria yield fo little, in 
proportion to their fize, the proportion of the 
produce of the two countries will be thought 
pretty near the truth. 

The account of the expenditures, which Mr, 
Schloffer’s correlpondent has fubjoined to his 
account of the revenue, is notorioufly falfe. 
The expences of the army are laid at 17,000,000 
of guilders; but*though, in proportion to the 
ftrength of the two countries, the army of this 
couit cofts a third lefs than ours does, the Em¬ 
peror’s military expences, including the large 
magazines, and recruiting money, come to 
28,000,000 a year. Some perfons of credit 
make the fum ftill larger. Mr. Schlofler’s cor- 
refpondent ftates the penfions only at a million j 
but it is eafy to fee, that as much again may be 
given in penfions, and yet none of thofe who 
muft neceflarily fubfift by the bounty of the 
court be much richer. Befides all this, the ac¬ 
count of the expenditure muft be falfe; for 
Mr. Schlofler’s correlpondent has made it 
agree with the revenue, which he has ftated at 
27,000,000 guilders lefs than it really is. 

I recolleft to have read, in a fpeech, fpoken 
in parliament by an Englilh minifter, who 
wanted to fhew the rank his country held in the 
fyftem, a comparative ftate of the revenues of 

the 
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the feveral great powers in Europe. He efti- 
mated the revenue of France at twelve, that of 
Great Britain at nine, that of Ruffia at feven, 
and that of Auftria at fix millions fterling. 
This is filly enough but it is not as abfurd as 
■what is faid by Linguet, who, in his annals of 
Europe, ventures to entertain a doubt, whether 
Auftria has power enough to fecure the weft of 
Europe from the danger of aTurkifh invafion ; 
and therefore gracioufly advifes the other Eu¬ 
ropean powers to help this houfe to a flice of 
Germany or Turkey, in order to enable it to 
meafure fpears with the Turk. Auftria is ftill,' 
without doubt, the fecond power of Europe. 
The revenue of Ruffia confifts of 32,000,000 
of rubles, which, according to the prefent value 
of the ruble, does not amount to more than 
64,000,000 of Imperial guilders. No doubt but 
Ruffia may do aftonifhing things with its income 
at home, where the firft neceflaries of life are 
all fo cheap j but it has not nearly the number 
of refources, to carry on operations out of its 
own borders, as this court has. The times of 
Leopold and Charles VI. have long been gone 
by. Within this laft twenty years, a change 
has taken place in the adminiftration of the 
Imperial finances, which will aftonifh the world, 
as foon as this court has ^n opportunity of 

Ihewing 
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fhewing its power. I do not believe it wants 
as much time as Ruffia wanted, when it began 
the laft war, to be a full match for the Turks. 
As the revenue of Great Britain was nearly 
equal to that of this country, previous to the 
breaking out of this war, but has been a little 
leflened by the lofs of America, Auftria has no 
rival to fear, even at prefent, but France j but 
the former is a rifing power, and in fifty years 
time, the two crowns will be nearly equally 
ftrong. Though it be true, that Ruffia does 
contain fome millions of men more than the 
. Auftrian monarchy, there are amongft the for¬ 
mer feveral Kamtfchatdales, Samoides, and 
Laplanders, who are of little more political 
eftimation than their cattle. Both powers are 
making hafty ftrides to greatnefs, and in the 
next century, will probably play the parts, which 
France and England played, from the end of the 
laft to the middle of this, that is, the quiet 
and balance of Europe will depend upon them. 
This court will not fuffer the Ruffian to take 
one ftep, without taking the fame, or perhaps 
two, as was the cafe in the partition of Poland, 
which I now know for certain, originated in this 
country. Ruffia bore all the expence of the 
Turkifh, or to fay better, of the Polilh war; 

and 
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and vphen matters came to a divifion, Auftria 
gained more than Ruffia and Pruffia together. 
The Auftrian part of Poland, together with 
Bukowina, which was taken from the Turks, 
is not larger than the fliare which RulTia had; 
but it contains more men, and produces at leaft 
half as much again as the Ruffian and Pruffian 
parts put together. According to the beft ac¬ 
counts, the Ruffian part contains only 2,100,000, 
and the Pruffian 650,000; whereas in the Au¬ 
ftrian, as I have ftatcd them, there are 2,800,000 
fouls. Befides this larger population, Auftria 
has likewife the advantage of the very produc¬ 
tive fait-works of Wielitflca, and the greateft 
part of Poland is dependent upon it for this ne- 
ceflary of life. The ftrength of Auftria is corn- 
pad j but that of Ruffia is broken. They talk 
here of a partition of Turkey, as a thing refolved 
on by the two Imperial courts, and even the pub¬ 
lic papers begin to mention it; but 1 do not 
believe it, as it is well known that there was a 
plan of the fame kind formed by the two courts 
in the year 1730. Should there, however, be 
any thing in it, and (hould not our court have 
a power to conjure the ftorm, this would pro¬ 
bably be the laft treaty of friendftiip between 
Auftria and Ruffia; for as fpon as the Porte 

lhall 
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lhall be deftroyed, and the two Chriftian em¬ 
pires have their limits on the borders of the 
Black Sea, they muft of neceffity grow jealous 
of each other, as with refpeft to trade, and 
other circumftances, they will be exaftly in the 
fame fituation as France and Great Britain were 
in, with regard to each other. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Vienna. 

B y degrees the Emperor begins to fhew a 
little of the plan which he has fo long 
kept concealed in his own breaft. You muft 
not expcdt me to ^ive you a'circumftantial ac¬ 
count of the new regulations which have ap¬ 
peared, or will appear in future. I think of 
leaving this town next week; but you will 
have quicker, and more complete intelligence 
from the newfpapers, than I can give you on my 
travels. Certainly our chafte French Gazette 
is not the channel to convey matters of this 
kind to you; it will, indeed, inform you very 
circumftantially, that the Emperor went one 
day to church, another day a hunting, and a 
third to the concert; that he let his hand be 
kifled, and what coat, or great coat he wore in 
one and the other place. You will not hear, by 
this channel, of the laws relating to toleration, of 
the abolition of cloifters, of the diminution of 
the papal authority; you will not hear that li¬ 
berty is promifed to every feftary to worfhip God 
in his own way; that Auftria has become inde¬ 
pendent of all foreign influence; that monkery 


IS 
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is no more; that the clergy are become the 
fervants of the ftate: the abolition, too, of 
feudal tenures; the diminution of the per¬ 
nicious privileges of the nobles; the reform in 
the courts of juftice; greater fimplicity in all 
the operations of government; univerfal and 
rigid oeconomy; advancement of philofophy; 
extenfion of civil liberty and patriotic feelings; 
encouragement of merit; all thefe things are 
attended to by Jofeph, witlT a zeal and fteadi- 
nefs which will render Auftria, in a Ihort time, 
the aftonifhment of the world, and one of the 
moft flourifliing and mighty empires in it. 

Perhaps you will aflc, what is to become of 
the arts ? Will there alfo be academies of in- 
fcriptions and belles lettres; Arcadian aflem- 
blies, academies of painting and ftatuary ? Moft 
certainly there will. One of the latter is an old 
inftitution; and as for the others, there are as 
many able fubjeds here as at Paris. Here are 
perfons enough who have time and talents fuf- 
ficjent to make each other fenfelefs compliments 
in periodical publications; to make parties to 
raife fome infipid performance, the author of 
which has flattered their vanity into repute, and 
to opprefs a writer of merit, who has ventured 
to difpute their judgment. Nor are there want¬ 
ing perfons who are capable of giving the moft 

old 
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old falhioned thought an air of novelty, or pub- 
lilhing mutilated tranflations as their own works. 
It is, indeed, but eight or ten years fince mofl: of 
the new pieces which appeared on the French and 
Englifh ftages, were publiflied here as original 
compofitions. Thefe things, therefore, will 
cxift i but the Emperor will fcarcely lay out a 
penny in this way j he knows better what to do 
with his money j and it had,been well for us, 
had we applied the money which thefe infti- 
tutions have coll us, to any other purpofe, had 
it been only that of making canals to carry off 
the dirt which makes fuch a ftink in the choaked. 
up common fewers, and lias already fuffocated 
many. 

Here, methinks, I fee you look on me with 
contempt j for I know you live and move only for 
the belles lettres, and pity us barbarians, who 
do not facrifice fo ardently to the divine arts. 
Well do I remember all the kind things you 
uled to fay of my ftupidity and coldnefs, or 
whatever elfe you pleafed to call it, whenever I 
happened not to have the feeling you had, on 
meeting with a good epigram, a lively deferip- 
tion, or a fine print or drawing. But, my deal- 
brother, every man fees things in his own way, 
and, as in compliance with your leading paflion, 
1 have taken the trouble to give you a great deal 

of 
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of intelligence about the German theatre and 
poetry, &c. &c. and promife you a great deal 
more from the northern parts of Germany, you 
will not take it amifs, if I fay fomething to you 
in j unification of my own tafte, and peculiar way 
of thinking. 

Tell me then, my deareft brother, if it be 
not a truth which all hiftory attefts, that in every 
nation, the stra of j;he arts and fciences has im¬ 
mediately preceded their fall ? I will not be at 
the pains to prove this, by a long deduftion of 
events, from the hiftory of Greece to this time. 

• Y.OU may recolleft the excellent note of a Ty- 
rolefe monk, upon a pafTage in Columella, pub- 
lifhed by the author of Voyages en differents Pass 
de I’Europe. It contains the ftrongeft evidence 
which hiftory can give, that a country in which 
thofe arts which contribute chiefly to amufement, 
are held in high eftimation, and are the moft: 
fuccefsful way of gaining honour and fortune, is 
a country verging faft to ruin. You will fay, 
that the fault is not in the arts and fciences them- 
felves. Right; but when they get a certain 
fuperiority in a nation, over the other employ¬ 
ments of the mind, they muft draw deftruftive 
confequences after them. Frivolity, weaknefs, 
profufion, negledl of more laborious purfuits 
and occupations, oftentation, wrong judgment 
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in choofing the fervants of the ftate, a warm and 
immoderate dcfire of ornaments, &c, are ne- 
ceflary confequences of all thefe elegancies, 
when they are carried to that abufe which bor¬ 
ders lb near on the good ufe of them. And 
what do they contribute to the real happinefs of 
men ? Are they any thing more than a fplendid 
dream ? How fliort, too, has this acra been with 
all nations ? After the generation of wits, ge¬ 
nerally there has fucceeded a totally illiterate 
horde, who have wakened thofe the arts had put 
to fleep with blows, and laid them in chains be¬ 
fore they had well rubbed their eyes. How. 
long is it fmee the days of Corneille and Ra¬ 
cine ? And we are already exhaufted ! Poor 
nation ! 

Not that I altogether refufe my approbation 
to works of genius, or would leave tliem quite 
unrewarded. I only wilh that an excelTive libe¬ 
rality Ihall not confound merit and demerits, 
and encourage that contagious fpread of virtli 
and bel ejprit, which, if not guarded againft, 
foon infefts a whole nation, and deftroy's the 
balance that fhould ever fubfift between the ufe- 
ful and agreeable. I am convinced the Em¬ 
peror will not refufe to do juftice to the poet, 
the painter, and every artift of real merit, nor 
leave them unrewarded. But the application of 

philofophy 
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philofophy to the improvement of government; 
but thofe branches of mathematics and phyficsi 
which are conneded with civil induftry j—but 
thofe arts and fciences, in fhort, which contri¬ 
bute to the lading happinefs of the country, 
have ftill more to expeft from him. And can 
you take this ill of Iiim ? His court Avill hardly 
refemble that of an Auguftus, who could 
give a penfion of 4000 louis d’ors to a poet, 
whilft he owed his old foldiers their p6yi 
Certainly not. But Auftria is advancing apace 
to the happy times of Henry IV. the times in 
•which a nation begins to feel itfelf; when the 
foundation of national riches are laid; when 
civil liberty and peace are fecured from the 
attacks of the monks and nobles; when the 
proper balance is eftablilhed between all ranks 
of the date; when the fine arts and fciences, 
agreeable to their proper didinftion, are only 
iifed for recreation, and more is not expended 
on them than a prudent oeconomical father, who 
meafures all his expences by the date of his for¬ 
tune, would lay out on his pleafures; and when 
from this very reafon, to wit, becaufe they hold 
the rank they ought to hold, they thrive better 
than when exceffive encouragement connefts a 
train of votaries to them, who only love them 
for the fake of what they procure. When the 
H a arts 
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arts become the means of gaining a livelihood, 
there is an end of all great works; and when 
artifts form a corporation, as with us, it is a cor¬ 
poration of apes and monkies. How rare are 
original gcniufes ! Would millions raife a Vol¬ 
taire ? 

Pardon this digreflion, which was not fo 
much a lalh to your hobby horfe, as an efFufion 
of my efteem for the Emperor, whom I would 
wifli to juftify in your fight. I know that you 
cannot eafily forgive his doing fo little for the 
fine arts; but confider, brother, lie lays out 
from ten to 20,000 louis d’ors, in fupportibg' 
thofe who carry on ufeful employments, every 
one of whom, that wilhes to eftablilb a ufeful 
manufaftory, may have any fum advanced at a 
fmall, or even without any intereft at all. He 
affifts all who will fettle in the country in every 
way. He makes roads, builds villages, towns, 
and harbours, and has an army of at leaft 
300,000 men to fupport. Ought he to be cir- 
cumferibed in thefe expences, in order to.efta- 
blifli an academy of inferiptions and Belles lettres ? 
Forbid it patriotifm, forbid it humanity. 

Perhaps, in time, he will do fomething for 
your goddeffes, when all the court debts are 
paid, his finances in complete order, and the 
cloifters tliinucd. His debts are certainly not 

fo 
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fo great as ours, and yet they amount to about 
i6o millions of florins, and he is obliged to pay 
eighteen millions a year, in intereft: and capital. 
The lands belonging to the cloifters and religi¬ 
ous foundations, in the Imperial hereditary 
lands, are eflimated at 300 millions of florins, 
of which nearly one half comes from the Ne¬ 
therlands and Lombardy. Poflibly the mufes 
may, in time, inherit fome of this immcnfc 
wealth. 


H -i 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

Vienna. 

T O-Morrow I leave this place ■, I fhall ftay 
fome time at Prague, where I expedt to 
hear from you. 

It is now evident what the Emperor was 
about, during his mother’s life-time. All the 
flrangers who are here are aftonifhed at the Ihort 

time in which one of the greateft and moft total 

• » 

revolutions has been efFcfted; a fure fign that 
it was thought of long before, and all the mate¬ 
rials prepared. The nobility and clergy are 
every day more convinced that it will go harder 
and harder with them. But they make no re- 
fiftance; for both orders are entirely difarmcd. 
Notwithftanding their great riches, the nobility 
are enfeebled by their effeminacy and diflipation, 
and the clergy have a fnake in their own bofoms 
which will fling them to death. This fnake is 
philofophy; which, under the femblance of 
theology, has glided even to the epifcopal chair. 
Moft of the younger ecclefiaftics are infedled by 
the poifon of this fnake in the univerfities. 
They all know that there is a Febronius in the 
world, and fome of them are only acquainted 

with# 
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with him as a heretic; yet as the arguments of 
the cowl have a much greater effeft upon them 
than the arguments of their profeflbrs, and as 
the court is evidently friendly to him, they are 
not unwilling to be reconciled to their old ene¬ 
my, The Bellarminifts, who poflefs all the 
great benefices, ftill make, it is true, the greater 
number; but if once they are in danger of lofing 
their cures, or th^ 25,000 advocates in the Im¬ 
perial dominions, who have long been ready 
with arguments, are ordered to charge, they 
will, no doubt, make very little refiftance. 

* I do not believe there is a finglc man of un- 
derftanding in the army, who does not moffc 
thoroughly approve the Emperor’s new regu¬ 
lations. This part of the adminiftration of the 
country has been in his hands a confiderable 
time; and it carries marks in every part of it, 
of having been fo. Amongft all the Imperial 
officers I was acquainted with, I did not meet 
with one, of a certain age, who did not poflefs a 
cewain fund of philofophy. During my flay 
here, I found them by far the beft company in 
the place, and, with the permiffion of the Pro- 
feflbrs, Doftors, and other Literati, muft think 
them by far the moft enlightened people in the 
Auftrian dominions. I will anfwer for finding 
many corporals in the Imperial army who have 
H 4 more 
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more fenfe than nine out of ten of the literati. 
There has long been a freedom of thinking and 
reafoning in the army, which is a ftrong contraft 
to what obtains elfewhere, and does the Em¬ 
peror the utmoft honour. Every regiment has 
a library to itfelf, and the officers find means to 
procure every good book, however prohibited 
it may be. The King of Pruffia has no longer 
Vo^che-falved and he-conjecrated generals, as he 
ufed to call Daun, to contend with. Even 
amongft the common foldiers, you may obl’erve 
a kind of natural logic, which is the confequencc 
of the way in which they are managed, and 
which you may trace in their tents, in their ma¬ 
noeuvres, in their tables, and in every thing 
that belongs to them. There is not a veftige 
left of the bigotry which heretofore made the Im¬ 
perial army fo confpietious. What, indeed, 
will the black troop undertake againfl: a corps 
conduced as this is ? The Emperor will not find 
the fame facility in reforming the adminiftration 
of civil and criminal juftice, as he will meet 
with in reforming tlie church. 'I’here is ftill a 
formidable darknefs over all this part of legif- 
lation. The defedts, p.artly owing to the laws 
themfelvcs, and the forms of adminiftringjuftice, 
and partly increafed through the ftupidity, pe¬ 
dantry, difiblutenefs, felfifhncfs and want of pa¬ 
triot ilin 
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triotifm of the fervants of the court, have long 
been felt. The late Emprefs endeavoured to 
remedy them, but in vain i for were the Codex 
’Thereftanus ten times lefs barbarous than it is, 
ftill little would have been done. I'here is a 
want of mentogivevigourtolaws, however good. 
During the time he was only a kind of vice¬ 
roy, the Emperor took all the pains he was 
able, to throw more light upon the admini- 
ftration of juftice, and to render it more impar¬ 
tial j nor do I believe there is a fingle inftance 
of a ftriking and notorious aft of injuftice hav- 
•ing been committed by any of his immediate 
I'ervants j but he could not create new fubjefts, 
and as long as pride, lazinefs, and the love of 
ihew, continue to be leading features in the 
charafters of the principal members of the courts 
of juftice, it is impoflible but that fraud, chi¬ 
canery, and, indeed, roguery of every kind, 
muft find their way, in procefles fo complicated 
as thefe are. 

Criminal juftice is, indeed, in a moft piteous 
condition. When you read the Codex 'Thereji- 
anus, you would conceive that it had been com- 
pofed for a horde of Bafchis. Here are punifh- 
ments for crimes which have not been heard of 
in the country for a century; and penalties, very 
grievous indeed, but at the fame time moft ri¬ 
diculous, 
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diciilous, when you compare the ftate of die 
country and the date of the law, for offences 
which happen every day, but raife no clamour, 
iuch as fornication, adultery, and fotlomy. 
This, however, is not fo great an evil, for iet 
laws be as fevere as they will, ftili tl:cy 
civil and natural liberty to no d nr r.:d riic 
moft inhuman laws tliat can he devUed, arc bet¬ 
ter than no law at ail; or what amount : to the 
lame thing, the non-obfervance of any. The 
latter unfortunately is the cafe here. It was 
foon feen that the Cedex Therefianus agreed nei¬ 
ther with the manners nor the character of the' 
people, and the court became afhamed, at the 
time that ail Europe was making an outcry 
about humanity, the abolition of capital punilh- 
ments, &c. Sec. of a flatute-book which had 
nothing in it but halters, gibbets, fwords, &c. 
What was to be done ? They would not repeal 
the law ; but contented rhemfelves with an uni- 
verfal requifition to the judges to be mild, and 
not to inflift capital punilhments without no- 
ccifity. This mifunderftood lenity is the greateft 
tyranny in the world. The moft cruel law that 
can be devifed cannot commit murder. On 
the contrary, the more cruel the law is, the 
more depravity and obftinacy it befpeaks to fin 
againft it; but the general diredtion, to ‘ have 
* recourfe to no capital punilhments without 

‘ neceflity,’ 
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‘ neceility,’ tends to fubmit the guilty to the 
diferetion of the judge, and thus undermines 
one of the principal props of civil liberty. As 
long as laws, let them be as fevere as they will, 
are rigidly ob^-rved, the -.ranfgreflbr is without 
e.rcrie. He kn .w the law, and not to guard 
agaiiih the peualt of it, befpoke wickednefs 
Zii.: we. n^ fs; bi.L in the laft cafe he may be 
the vidtmi of circumftances, with which his crime 
has not the lead connexion. I will relate a 
fa£t to you, which happened fome years ago at 
Lintz, which, though it relates to military juf- 
tice, will give you a very good idea of the ftate 
of criminal juftice in this country. 

Two grenadiers, who were among the hand- 
fomeft men of the regiment, agreed to d..fert 
from Stein, and engaged others to defert with 
them. They were detedV-’d and condemned to 
die, as ringleaders, by the council of war. 
The whole regiment knew, that every general 
in the army had it in command, to fufFer no 
'fentence of death to be put in execution without 
tne utmoft neceflity. As this necefllty did not 
cxift. General Brown was determined to grant a 
pardon, and he would have done fo j but on a 
fudden the whole feene changed. The com¬ 
rades of the prifoners went to them in prifon, 
got drunk with them, and offered to go to the 
gallows in their ftead j fo perfuaded were they 

that 
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that the pardon would come. The whole of 
this was related to the general. The day came; 
the young men went cheerfully to the field; all 
Lintz had no doubt but a pardon would meet 
them there, when lo, and behold! General 
Brown found out, that this was the referved cafe 
of extreme neceffity, and the men were executed. 
What was the confequence ? The general had a 
reprimand from Vienna ; but did he deferve it ? 
Was it not a fufficiently good excufe for his 
conduft, to fay, that defertions were grown 
every day more common, from the idea that 
fcntences of death would never be carried into 
execution ? In my opinion, thefe grenadiers 
were vidlims to the weaknefs of the legiflation. 
Stability, not mercy, is the firft merit of a law. 

A general defeat, which runs through the 
whole of this legiflation, is, that it is loaded 
with orders which are not made effeftive. There 
is no end of projefts and writings. There are 
orders upon orders, injunftions upon injundtions, 
and refcripts upon refcripts j the laft of which „ 
always overturns, or at leaft very much limits the 
preceding one. This is fo conftant a thing, 
that fcveral perfons in office in the country make 
it a rule, before they carry an order into exe¬ 
cution, to wait five or fix weeks to fee whether 
it will not be contradidted. It would be a cu¬ 
rious, and to the AuRrian Rate a very profitable 
4 bufinefs. 
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bufinefs, if any perfon would take the trouble 
of collefting the contradiftory laws which have 
been promulgated within thefe laft eighteen or 

• twenty years. This, no doubt, arofe in part, 
becaufe the Emperor and his mother had dif¬ 
ferent plans of legiflation; but now he governs 
alone, he will find it very difficult to bring 
matters right, as he cannot depend upon any 
affiftance whatever from his fubalterns. 

The language of the courts ofjuftice here is very 
Angular. You muft know', that they have a ftyle 
of their own, which is totally different from the 

• common ftyle, and is called the chancellery, or 
law ftyle.—I have juft been reading a relcript 
of the Imperial court to the chapter of Saltz- 
burgh, who are engaged in a law-fuit with their 
archbifhop. It contains periods which fill a 
whole folio fide of pap.er, and in which, with 
all the attention in the world, it is impoffible to 
find a connexion. Indeed, the more uncon- 
nefted it is, and the more abounding in the 
fcarceft Latin and French words, the better this 
ftyle is reckoned. There are likewife many 
German words, which are ufed in a fenfe direftly 
oppofitc to what they have in common language, 
I look upon it as.quite impoffible that the 
grandchildren of the prefent generation fhould 
underftand a fingle fyllablc of all their jargon. 
Fare ye well. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

Prague. 

T he journey from Vienna to this place 
was one of the moft pleafing I have ever 
taken, notwithftanding we did not meet with a 
fingle good town, during a journey of forty- 
four German poft miles. My company con- 
fifted of an Imperial officer, a prieft, and a 
traveller from Lower Saxony. The officer had 
ferved in the laft war in Silefia. He was a fen- 
fible man, and afted as our Cicerone on two of 
the moft noted fields of battle recorded in mo¬ 
dern hiftory. 

As long as we continued in Auftria, the 
country appeared Angularly well cultivated, and 
there was all the appearance of a high ftate of 
happinefs and eafe among the fanners; but in 
the parts of Moravia we came through, the in¬ 
habitants did not feem near fo happy as then- 
neighbours. Notwithftanding this, however, 
the country is well cultivated throughout; nor 
do you fee any of the wild deferts, which are 
fo ftriking in Hungary, Snaym and Iglau are 
two very pretty villages. The inhabitants of 

thele 
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thefe fpeak German very well; but you ob- 
ferve that it is not their native language. 

The whole country is made up partly of a 
plain, and partly of gently rifing hills j but on 
the confines of Bohemia, the hills rife into more 
{lately, as well as more fruitful mountains. 
The parts of thefe through which our road lay, 
were covered with fine woods, villages, and feve- 
ral very {lately caftles, and there are mile-flones 
all the way. The roads are excellent. We 
met with few villages on the plains of Bohemia; 
it feems the Germans have a proverb, which 
. fays of a thing that is fcarce, ‘ that it is fcarce 
* as a village in Bohemia.’ As, however, it 
is evident from the li{l of thofe who draw for 
foldiers, that the country is extremely well 
peopled, and as we faw fome very good agri¬ 
culture, and no barren ground, we did not at 
firft know what to make of thefe appearances; 
but our officer, who had travelled over the coun¬ 
try far and near, explained them to us. He told 
us, that moft of the villages lay off the great 
road, in the neighbourhood of rivers and brooks, 
or behind woods, and that if we would go a 
mile and a half, either to the right or left, we 
fhould fee enough of them. This cuflom of 
hiding the habitations in the rocks of the coun¬ 
try, or behind woods, probably took its rife in 
a the 
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the time of wars, when the inhabitants endea¬ 
voured to procure fhelter from the robbers and 
knight-errants who infefted the land.—No doubt 
the convenience of having water contributed 
fomething to it. Between Kolin and Planiani, 
which are diftant two German miles from each 
other, we came to the noted field of battle, 
which has taken its name from thefe two places, 
though it ought to have it frpm the fmall vil¬ 
lage near which the adtion really happened. 
Here we got out, and our Cicerone, who was 
proud of having had his fliare in the honour of 
that day, which did away the ignominy of Au-' 
ftria, went over the ground with us. 

Many reafons have been given why this bat¬ 
tle proved fo fatal to the king of Pruffia, and, 
as in all other cafes of the kind, the hiftorian 
will be puzzled to choofe between the different 
relations of various fenfiblc men, who were all 
cye-witnelfes, and all took part in the labour and 
difficulty of the day.—Here, however, the event 
evidently depended upon the ground, which 
Daun knew how to make his advantage of. 

Along the road, and to the right of it, there is 
a plain which extends as far as the eye can reach; 
on the left of this there is a gentle rife, which 
makes a kind of a peak near the village where 
the great aftion took place. On the right of this 

rifing, 
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rrfing, which you can hardly call a hill, you 
difcover ftreight before you a long, deep, ditch, 
cncompifled with fteep walls, which have the 
appearance, at a diftance, of a plain betwixt 
woods. To the left this hill links in a re¬ 
markable hollow, and lofes itfclf backwards in 
a great plain. Daun’s right wing was placed 
on the top of the riling, and the remainder of 
his army was covered by the ditch on the left. 
The king of PruHia approached by the plain 
through which we were to pafs. He was compel¬ 
led to fight, or give up the fiege of Prague, and 
evacuate Bohemia. The only part of the Im¬ 
perial army he could attack was the right wing. 
The gallant Pruflians were not at all difheart- 
ened by the inequality of the ground. Ever 
accuftomed to conquer, their right wing ad¬ 
vanced in filence up the hill. The Imperials, 
who had the advantage of the ground, beat them 
back again. Six times the Pruflians returned 
to the attack i but as the ground was very nar¬ 
row, they were at length much impeded by the 
numbers of their own dead, who lay on the 
Hopes of the hill they had to afeend. Notwith- 
ftanding all this, they would ftill have gained 
the day, if Daun had not had time to flank his 
beaten right wing with cavalry. This imme¬ 
diately charged to the left of the hill in the flank 
VOL. II, I of 
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of the Pruffians, who, after the lharpeft conteft, 
were at length obliged to give way. Whilft: 
they were recreating in good order, prince Mau¬ 
rice, of Deflau, whofe bravery often approach¬ 
ed to ralhnefs, took a fingle battalion, and with 
it encountered the whole force of the Auftrian 
army. This made the rout much greater than 
it would otherwife have been. The prince 
would have fought his troops to the laft man, 
if he had not been called off from his rafti-head- 
cd attempt by tlie king’s Ipecial command. As 
among other lolTes the king’s guard had been 
entirely cut off, when the prince came up to 
him, he began crying out, “ My guard, prince I 
“ my guard!” To which the other made an- 
I'wer, “My regiment, your majefty! my regi- 
“ ment!” lie thought, that as his regiment 
had been cut off, there was nothing worth faV- 
mg. 

Now it may probably have been a fault in the 
king not to have had any cavalry in his left 
wing; but if it was fo, it arofc from the une- 
vennefs of the ground. If the Auftrians had not 
had the great advantage of having their right 
wing on an eminence, and the reft of their army 
fecure, in all probability the Pruffians, who 
notwithftanding thele difadvantages, made the 
yidlcry dubious for a great while, would have 
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got the day before Daun could have fupported 
the attacked part with his cavalry, and in that 
cafe no perfon would have thought of a failure 
of cavalry on the PrulTian part. The king, too, 
could not obferve the motions of the German 
horfe, whofe fudden appearance from the hollow 
was the more formidable, from its being entirely 
unexpe6ted, and what a priori muft have feem- 
cd very improbable to the king. 

Others fay, that the king purpofed to do no¬ 
thing with his left wing, but intended to alter 
his mode of battle, and charge with his right, 
whilft the prince of Deflau was amufing the 
enemy.—In that cafe his flank would have been 
fecured from the attack of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and he would have had nothing to fear from the 
Auftrian left wing on this fide the deep ditch. 
—But, fay thofe who maintain this opinion, 
the prince of Deflfau, inftead of amufing the 
enemy, made fo lively and ferious an attack, 
that the king was obliged to fupport him, out 
of apprehenfion, that if the prince was repulfed, 
the whole army might have been brought into 
diforder by the flight of his regiment. 1 take 
this likewife to be one of thofe after-thoughts 
which Ihew what a man fhould have done, but 
not what he did, or had a mind to do.—Others 
think, that the king trufting folcly to his good 
I z fortune. 
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fortune, which had done fuch great things for 
him a little before at the battle of Prague, had 
neglefled fome neceffary arrangements, parti¬ 
cularly the bringing up his cavalry. But this 
feems one of the obfervations which a fenfible 
Writer makes after the time, to give himfelf the 
air of appearing to know more than other peo¬ 
ple. A man like the king of Pruflia, who gives 
continual proofs that he does not fuffer himfelf 
to be deprsfled by any reverie of fortune, is not 
likely to have been too much raifed by his fuc- 
cefs. 

Being now beaten, for the firft time, after fo 
many fucefsful battles, Frederick retreated in 
the befl; order poflible to Saxony, through Leut^ 
mertfs znAAuJJig. DeprelTed he was not, but a lit¬ 
tle out of humour at his oldeft brother, fince dead, 
who carried part of the army back into Saxony, 
by Gabel, experienced.—But, no doubt, you are 
well acquainted with this wonderful retreat, and 
the anecdotes concerning it, to be found in the 
book entitled, Recueil de Lettres de Ja Majejle 
te Rot de Pruffe, regardant le derniere guerre.*^ If 
the king had gained this battle he would have 
been mafler of all Bohemia. All Auftria would 
have ftood open to him, and Ollmutz only would 
have prevented his going to Vienna. In this 
cafe he would have dictated to his enemies 

the 
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the conditions of peace, whereas the mifcarriage 
was followed by fix years of bloody war. 

The king commanded this adtion from the 
window of an upper ftory of a public houfe, 
which Hands alone, and is very near the road. 
It was with inexpreflible plealure that we dined 
in the room, which commands a view of the 
field of battle on both fides. Every thing here 
appeared facred to tae : as I ftood in the place 
occupied by the king, in the window which di- 
reftly fronts the eminence which occafioned his 

defeat, I felt all the mortification he mull have 

* 

experienced, when he found his troops giving 
way.—There were fome marks of cannon-balls 
in the walls of this houfe, and the king was not 
altogether fafe. 

Kolin is a pretty little town, it is, without a 
doubt, the bell place you meet with betwixt 
Prague and Vienna j the garrifon, however, 
excepted, it does not contain above three thou- 
fand five hundred fouls. The houfes are not 
mofe than feven hundred, and do not feem to 
be very well inhabited. We relied a little 
here, and were extremely well treated; you 
live very cheap and well all over Bohemia. 
Small hares, ducks, geefe, &c. are the common 
food met with, in the fmalleft inns. 
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In order to give you an idea of the price of 
provifions, I will give you an account of what the 
Saxon and I paid for a night’s entertainment. 
You muft know, that almoft all the inns here 
have a bad appearance, and the innkeepers, 
notwithftanding the plenty they afford travellers, 
feem to be but in indifferent circumftances. 
Their houfes generally ftand alone in the ftreet, 
and have neither orchard, kitchen-garden, or 
any piece of land near belonging to them. They 
are obliged to pay fo heavy a rent to the land¬ 
lord, or nobleman to whom the houfe belongs, 
that they can gain but very little. At laft we 
faw an inn in a village we came to, which had a 
better appearance j it had a roomy court, good 
ftables, a neat garden, and was the property of 
the landlady. Now, faid we, as we got into 
our bed- chambers, we fhall have another kind 
of a bill, and, no doubt, pay for the fine pro- 
fpeft which this room commands, the fine fur¬ 
niture, the exquifite glaffes and china, and, in 
Ihort, all the fine things which we enjoy on do 
not enjoy. We had for fupper a rice foup, with 
an exceeding good chicken, a falad, and two 
young hares broiled. We had excellent beer, 
which is remarkably good in Bohemia, and a pot 
of wine, which we found very bad, and would 
not have another, as we knew that wine was 

very 
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very dear all over Bohemia. We had two very 
clean beds, and fome very good coffee for 
breakfaft; and would you think it? when the 
bill was called for, it amounted only to forty- 
two creutzers, that is, about one livre and forty- 
two fols French. 

We flopped about three miles from Prague, 
and went fome furlongs out of the way to fee 
the famous field^of battle of the year 1757. 
Here the Pruffians overcame nature itfelf. It 
was impoQible for the Auftrians to have more 
favourable ground. A deep, broad, perpendi¬ 
cular ditch protefted them from the enemy. 
They had a very formidable artillery, which 
defended the ditch by batteries placed to great 
advantage. When the Pruflians made their 
firfl attack by the ditch, they fell like flocks of 
fnow: the Auftrian fire was terrible. There 
has not been a harder or bloodier a(flion in the 
prefent century, nor is there perhaps in hiftory, 
a Angle inftance of a battle won under fuch cir- 

cumflances as the PruflTians had to contend with. 

<• 

It is almoft literally true, that they had at the 
the fame time a fort to take and an army to 
beat, which was ftronger than their own. Con¬ 
ceive to yourfelf, a deep ditch flanked with can¬ 
non, on the other flde of which is encamped a 
I 4. bold 
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bold looking army of at leaft feventy thoufand 
men. The PruITians marched through the 
ditch, and through the fortifications oppofed to 
them, put the enemy to the moft complete 
flight, and befieged Prague, in which part of the 
flying Imperial army took refuge. But they paid 
dear for the viftory ; their lofs of men was in¬ 
finitely greater than that of the enemy j ac¬ 
counts differ with regard to the numbers flain ; 
fome make them feven, others from nine to ten 
thoufand men. This is the cafe with all modern 
adlions. The truth, however, without the leaft 
exaggeration is, that the immenfe ditch was filled 
throughout its whole breadth with dead men, 
who in many places likewife, lay in great heaps 
upon each other. 

The ftroke which the king felt moft of 
all, was the lofs of the brave general Schwerin. 
We looked with the moft folemn melan¬ 
choly on the tree near which he fell. The 
prefent Emperor has erefted a monument to 
him, which does no lefs honour to the perfon 
who fet it up, than to him whofe nam6 it bears 
and eternizes. Many anecdotes are current with 
regard to the death of this brave man. It has 
been faid, that a rough anfwer given by the 
king to a meflage he fent him by an adjutant 
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in the midft of the battle, to let him know it 
was impoffible to win it, occafloned him to feek 
death; but I do not believe this j for even fup- 
pofing Schwerin to have remonftratcd on what 
he thought an impoffibility, the king knew well 
enough that the word obey was fufFicient to re¬ 
mind him of his duty, and to make him do all 
that could be expected from a man of his cha- 
rafter, for courage and abilities; no, we mull 
do Schwerin the juftice to fay, that he died be- 
caufe, according to the proverb, every man 
owes a death. He died like a patriot j he faw 
‘the violence of the conteft, faw the good will 
of his foldiers, and their courage, which the 
havock death made all around them could not 
tame. Nothing, he found, but an aft of defpe- 
ration on his part could fave them, he therefore 
fnatched the colours out of the hands of a dying 
cornet, crying, follow me, my brave boys, 
and rode up to the mouth of the cannon. A ball 
took him off, at the head of his brave troops, 
but they, fired by his courage and example, got 
up the hill, broke in on the enemy, and by that 
deed turned the day in favour of the king. 
After the battle the king befieged Prague. 
Daun in the mean time colledled the broken 
Imperial troops, got an army together, and 

haftened 
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haftencd to the relief of the town, the garrifon 
of which was making a brave refiftance ; this 
army the king was compelled to attack, or raife 
the fiege ; this brought on the above defcribed 
battle of Kolin, in which he loft all that he had 
won before. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Prague. 

B ohemia is a country favoured of 
heaven, the climate is excellent. In this 
excurfion I have.become acquainted with feveral 
foreigners who make their conftant refidence 
here, and are induced to it by the wholefome- 
nefs of the air, the goodnefs and cheapnefs of 
• all the neceflaries of life, and the cheerful good- 
humour of the inhabitants,—and yet -iEneas 
Silvius deferibes the country as a part of Sibe¬ 
ria, though it was, in all probability, more 
flourifhing in his time than it is now ; to be 
fure, the difference of the climate muft have 
been ftriking to a Roman, but I believe his 
eminence was here only in the winter j the 
fpring is not fo beautiful even at Rome, as it 
is here j fpring and fummer are as remarkable 
as the winter is at Vienna, where you feldom 
fee a regular fpring, but the winter and fummer 
almoft join. The climate of this country is 
not expofed to any of thofc fudden and incle¬ 
ment changes which are fo fatal to health in 
other places. The winter colds are neither too 

4 lharp, 
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(harp, nor the fummer heats too ftrong. The 
air is dry, clear, and temperate. The country 
lies high, and forms a large extended plain, fur- 
rounded on all fides by very high hills covered 
with rich woods. The vale in the middle, 
which is watered by the Elbe, the Moldaw, and 
the Eyer, of which you may eafily form an idea, 
by calling your eyes on the map, is protefted 
from the force of the wind. The feveral hol¬ 
lows in the middle contribute to let out the 
waters, fo that there are neither lakes nor mo- 
rafles to fill the air with unwholefome vapours. 
As the foil is llony only in very few places, the 
waters flow eafily through the country, and make 
it fruitful, without filling the air, as is the cafe 
in feveral parts of Upper Switzerland, with 
catarrhs and coughs. 

The country produces every thing that can 
contribute to the comfort of life in allonilhins: 
abundance, wine and fait only excepted. The 
greatefl part of the former is brought at a very 
moderate price from Lintz, where is a ware*- 
houfe for fait, which is brought from Gerund in 
Aullria, and Halle in the Tyrol. The remain¬ 
der is brought from Auftrian Poland at a mo¬ 
derate price. There have been many fuccefs- 
ful experiments made to produce wine, and I 
have tailed fome melnikers, very little inferior 
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to the fecond fort of Bourdeaux wines. The 
firft flocks were brought from Burgundy. The 
country, however, will hardly be able to pro¬ 
duce a fufficiency of this article for confump- 
tion, but it has other advantages to make up 
for the lofs. As it pofleffes moft of the prime 
neceffaries of life, and by that means commands 
a fuperiority of trade, which none of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries can difpute with it, it pro¬ 
vides a great part of Silefia, Saxony, and Au- 
ftria with corn, and alfo fells them fome cattle. 
The circle of Saajfer is alone able to furnifh all 
^ Bohemia, populous as the country is, with corn, 
even in moderate years. The excellent Bohe¬ 
mian hops are carried as far as the Rhine in 
great quantities. The breed of horfes is like- 
wife wonderfully improved within thefe few 
years, and bring annually large fums of money 
into the country. The Bohemian tin is the beft 
of any, next to the Englifh ; and they carry on 
a very confidcrable trade in alum, and feveral 
kinds of precious ftones, particularly garnets. 
The large woods, in which the country abounds, 
furnifla materials for the wonderful manufado- 
ries of glafs, which bring a great deal of money 
into the country, and find their way into every 
part of Europe from Portugal to Sweden. 
Within thefe few years they have alfo made 
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large quantities of very good, and uncommonly 
cheap hats, with which they fupply great part 
of the inhabitants of Auftria, Bavaria, and Fran¬ 
conia. The handkerchief and linen manufac¬ 
tories are alfo in good repute. 

The Bohemians travel much. Some as 
dealers in glafs, who go as far as England and 
Italy, and fome as bafket and fieve makers. I 
have met with large caravans of thefe on the 
Upper Rhine, and in the Netherlands. Thefe 
people commonly come home with pretty large 
fums of money; they keep together like bro¬ 
thers, whilft they are in foreign countries. 
They have indeed an uncommon fhare of pa- 
triotifm, and a kind of confidence in each other, 
which often makes them pafs in the eyes of 
ftrangers for a favage and barbarous people, 
though they really are not fo. 

Since the days of Hufs they have a fecret 
hatred to the Germans, which does not arife 
fo much from bad temper as from a kind of 
national pride. Moft of the farmers who live 
near the roads, fpeak German; but as they do 
not like to talk to a ftranger without nccefiity, 
they pretend not to underftand a word of what 
the traveller fays, and make their fport of him 
amongft themfelves. It has been attempt¬ 
ed to make them fend their children to 

German 
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German fchools, but hitherto they have all 
proved abortive. They have an unfpeakablc 
averfion to whatever is German. I have heard 
young men here talk of the battles which 
their anceftors, under Zifka, fought againft the 
Germans, with a degree of warmth and pride, 
which made them very amiable in my eyes. 
They ftill remember too, that the refidence of 
the court at Prague formerly rendered the 
country flourifhing, and lament that the prefe¬ 
rence which has been given to Auftria, in con- 
fequence of a flight mifunderftanding, carries 
qfflargefums annually from the country, which 
are fent to Vienna, partly by the court, and 
partly by the nobility. The late Emprefs was 
extremely offended with them on account of 
this mifunderftanding, and Bohemia was the 
only one of her old hereditary dominions which 
Ihc never vifited. 

The Huflites are ftill very numerous in the 
country. Some think that a fourth part of the 
inhabitants are of this fe£l, which has alfo 
fpread widely in Moravia. Scarce four years 
are paft fince above 10,000 farmers made a little 
ftand to recover their freedom of opinions but 
they were foon quieted, and the thing had no 
further confequences, 

Voltaire, 
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Voltaire, and fome other hiftorians, have 
much mifreprefented the famous Hufs and his 
dodrines. They look upon this reformer as a 
man of a very limited underftanding, and think 
that his objed went no further than to procure 
the clergy leave to marry, and let the people 
have the ufe of the cup, at the facrament. They 
love to make fport with him, and fay, that he 
endeavoured to make the incomprehenfible 
myllery ftill more incomprehenfible, without 
having the leaft: attention to how much the 
human mind was lowered by fuch myfteries. 
They deny him the philofophical fpirit, both of 
his predecefibr Wickliff, or of his followers, 
Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin. I had formerly 
the fame opinion of him myfelf j but fince I 
have ftudied his hiftory, and the hiftories of 
his followers, I have conceived a much higher 
idea of him. I fearched in the library of Vi¬ 
enna for all the documents that relate to this 
interefting hiftory. In Menker, I found a 
vindication of the opinions of the Huffites, ad- 
dreffed to the diet of Nurenberg. It is writ¬ 
ten in a German which I could not underftand, 
till I had read it over fix or feven times, and 
procured afljftance from feveral of my friends. 
This wonderful reprefentation contains the 
whole confeflion of faith of the Huffites, 

They 
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They, attack the whole fyftem of the Roman 
Catholic church, purgatory, fafts, monkery,— 
and it is certain that they were only one ftep 
behind Calvin. The ftyle of this vindication 
has all the marks of intimnte perfuafion, and of 
the foundeft underllanding, only like Luther, 
the author fometimes falls into the ftyle of the 
times, and runs into low language. 

In faft, the fo|e advantage which the other 
reformers had over Hufs, arofe from the in¬ 
vention of printing fince his time, as in confe- 
quence of this, knowledge was much more 
widely fpread, as the do< 5 trines could be much 
more widely diffufed. The doflrines of Hufs 
were loft amidft the wars which followed his 
death. They were ftifled in the barbarity which 
overfpread Bohemia, when the people no 
longer attended to any teacher, but the fword. 
became the foie decider of all controverfy. 

1 found fufficient proofs, that Hufs, not- 
withftanding his obftinacy and prel'umption, 
pofjefled an enlightened and philofophical mind, 
which, however, partook fomewhat of the un- 
polilhed charafter of the age in which he lived. 

I am fometimes tempted to write his hiftory, 
which perhaps is not yet fufficiently under- 
ftood. Whether I ftrall perfevere I know nor, 
but in the mean time will colledl what mate- 

voL. n. K rials 
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rials I can, and when I have time, try. whe¬ 
ther I have any talents for writing hiftory,-— 
at leaft I feel a great temptation to do this. 

The prefent race of Huffites, flatter them- 
felves, that the Emperor, whofe fentiments of 
toleration are well known, and who is very fond 
of the Bohemians, will reftore to them their 
freedom of opinion j but people here generally 
think, that they are deceived in their expec¬ 
tations} for as their fentiments nearly approach 
thpfe of the Lutherans, it would not be very 
prudent to allow the eftablifhment of a new 
fed, which always fpreads fome roots that may 
grow, and be dangerous. 

The Bohemians are a wonderfully ftrong- 
built race of men. Dubravius, one of their 
hiftorians, who was Bifhop of Olmutz, in the 
fixteenth century, compares them to lions. ‘ As 

* the land (fays he, according to the manner of 
‘ writing of thofe times,) lies under the influ- 
‘ ence of Leo, fo do its inhabitants pofTefs all 

* the qualities of that noble animal. Their high 
< chefts, fparkling eyes, flrong thick hair, (tout 

* bones, ftrength, courage, and irrefiftible fpi- 
‘ rit, when oppofed, all fhew evidently that 

* the lion is their ftar, which they bear likewife 

* in their coat of arms.’ 


They 
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They are a handfome, flrong-built, and aftive 
race of people; and you fee evidently that 
they are defeended from the Croats, who are 
fome of the handfomeft people upon earth'. 
Their heads ate a little too large; but their 
broad Ihoulders, and their thick-fet bodies, 
render the difproportion not fo vifible as 
it would otherwife be. They are without 
doubt the belt foldiers of all the Emperor’s 
troops. They bear the ineonveniencies of the 
military life longer than any. Even hunger, 
that deadly 6end to every thing that calls it- 
felf an Imperial foldier, they can fupport for a 
confiderable time. 

My journey through the hereditary domi¬ 
nions of the Houfe of Auftria, confirmed an 
opinion I had long fince taken up in other 
countries, -which is, that the inhabitants of the 
mountains are by no means as good foldiers as 
thofe who inhabit the plains. The Tyrolefe, 
Carinthians, Ukranians, and Styrians, have as 
ftrong bodies as the Bohemians, but they are 
by no means as good foldiers as thefe, and 
without a doubt are the moft wretched of all the 
Emperor’s troops. Even in Switzerland, as I 
have heard from fontie of the moft intelligent 
officers of the country, the Zurichers, and that 
part of the inhabitants of Berne, who live in 
K 2 the 
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the lower parts of the Canton, are infinitely 
better loldiers than the Grauhmdtners, and other 
nations who inhabit the top of the Alps. The 
true reafon of this is no doubt to be fought for 
in the peculiar way of living of a mountainous 
people, which is too particular for them ever 
to be able to change their way of life, without 
fuffering by it^ 

All people likewife who live by pafturage, 
are known to be much weaker than thofe who 
live by agriculture, who are hardened by the 
weather, and continual labour. The inhabi¬ 
tants of mountains, who according to the tef- 
timony of hiftory, are moftly herdfmen, defend 
their country with more perfeverence, than the 
inhabitants of plains, becaufe the property they 
have in it, makes them fonder of it, and be¬ 
caufe the defence of their almoft inaccelTlblc 
pofiefTions, is naturally much eafier to them j 
but they are by no means as formidable out of 
their own country, and they foon get the ma- 
ladie du Paist which you know is fo common 
amongft the Swifs. 

The conftitution and manners of the coun¬ 
try contribute much to make the Bohemians 
fuch foldiers as they are. The farmers live in 
a poverty, which preferves them from effemi¬ 
nacy and luxury much more effectually than 

any 
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any pofitive fumptuary law could do. Befides 
this, the feudal flavery fyftem, which obtains 
here in the extr me, accuftoms them, from 
their youth upwards, to unconditional obe¬ 
dience, the great military virtue of our days. 
Their conftant labour and fcanty food, renders 
them hardy, and, like the Spartans, they find 
the foldier’s life far eafier than ploughing the 
fields of their matters. 

It is inconceivable how a people in fuch a 
wretched fituation fhould poffefs fo many vir¬ 
tues as thefe do. They have given irrefraga¬ 
ble proofs of their love of liberty, and in no 
city of the Auftrian hereditary dominions have 
I met with fo many true patriots as there are 
here. The Bohemian peafant is generally look¬ 
ed upon as ftupid and infenfible, but take them 
all together, they have a great deal of feeling 
and natural underftanding, I have converfed 
with feveral of them, who lamented the horrors of 
their fituation to me in terms fufficiently ex- 
preflive, and fpoke of the cruelty of their tyrants 
as it deferved to be fpoken of. They love the 
Emperor with a degree of enthufiafm, and are 
confident that he will break their chains. In 
the Huffite war they gave proofs of courage, 
which would obfeure all the famed deeds of the 
Helvetic one, if they were but half as well de- 
K 3 feribed 
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fcribed or fung as thefe have been: without 
any advantages of fituation, and on even ground, 
they have with a handful of men defeated bands 
far better armed, and far better difciplined than 
themfcives. Their onfet was irrefiilible, and 
they would have inevitably fecured that freedom 
to themfelves, for which they fought fo well, if 
towards the end of the war, diflenfions, moftly 
follered by the fpirit of party and prieftcraft that 
had arifen amongft themfcives, had not ruined 
them, and if they had not been betrayed by 
treaties with their enemies. 

I could not without the greateft commifera-' 
tion look upon the handfomc young farmers, 
who barefooted, with torn linen, and ftockings 
uncommonly tattered, and yet clean clothes, 
without neckcloths, often without hats, were 
carrying corn or wood for their rnuU i s to market. 
Their good appearance and cheerfulnefs feemed 
to me but ill-fuilcd to their hard fortune. 
One of them, who carried my great-coat (which 
I had brought out with me .for fear of rain, bpt 
could not wear on account of the heat) in his 
waggon during a three days journey I took on 
foot, to the pretty village of Brandeis, was the 
drolleft and bell young man in the world. He 
had nothing on but breeches and ftockings, but 
ihewed us with a kind of vanity, a fort of linen 

frock 
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frock* which was in the waggon, and which had 
almoft as many holes as threads in it. His fhirt 
was almoft in pieces, and yet he affured me, in 
his broken German, that he cared neither for 
wind nor weather: this led me into feveral phi- 
lofophical reflections upon the luxury of my 
ufclefs great coat. My young man was all life 
and fpirits, and his good-looking legs, and 
funburned face, Jiad almoft reconciled me to 
the flavery I had been fo angry with. Thought 
I to myfelf, luxury is generally complained of, 
and temperance and hardinefs recommended to 
the farmer j but is it poflable to preferve them 
from effeminacy and luxury, if you once open 
the door of riches to them. On the other hand, 
the mafter is obliged to furnifli his flave with 
neceffaries, if he does not choofe to ruin himfelf; 
and though the latter has no property, he is fure 
of never being expofed to beg his bread. No 
fire, no weather, no war can put him in a dif¬ 
ferent fituation at the end of the year, from 
wjiar he was when he began it. In this man- 
ner I was going on; but the thoughts that their 
hardinefs and frugality is no confequence of 
their own good will, and that they are no more 
in their mafters eftimation than the cattle which 
plough the fields, broke off at once the con- 
traft I was making with flavery.—In the mean 
K 4 time 
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time my fellow-traveller accompanied my re¬ 
flexions with dancing and finging, and in the 
intervals talked to his two fine horfes, whofe 
wonderfully fleck fleins were a flrong contrail 
to his own miferable clothing. He feemed to 
have a great love for the horfes, llroked and 
patted them j and yet they were not his, but 
belonged to a prelate, whofe Have he was. For 
my part, brother, I have no good idea of a 
prelate, who covers his horfes backs with fine 
trappings, and fuffers his flaves to go naked. 
But, is a man to expeft covftfiency in z.prelate? 
—My good young peafant gave me a proof of 
llrength which aftoniflied me. Not far from 
the village where I intended to pafs the night, 
his fpirited horfes attempted to run away, but 
the waggon fell into a ditch, loll a wheel, and 
the horfes were forced to Hand Hill. The 
young man lightened the hinder axletree, where 
the wheel had failed, and thought the horfes 
would do the reft, but the ditch was too deep; 
I would have affifted him, but he proceiled 
highly againft it, and letting himfelf with all 
liis force to the waggon, in a moment it was 
right again, without the horfes having done any 
thing.—He refufed the fmall prefent I would 
have made him, and, as we went along, laughed 
at me whenever I talked of his rniferable cir- 

cumftances. 
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cumftances, and Teemed to think it ftrange I 
fliould imagine that he wanted any thing: pof- 
fibly his mafter makes up to him in good eat¬ 
ing and diinking, what he lufFcrs him to want 
in clothes. 

I Taw every where amongit the peaTants ex¬ 
cellent horfes. The Emperor, and all the Ger¬ 
man nobility, have furniflied their ftuds with 
Moldavian, Tartarian, and Tranfylvanian ftone- 
borfes, which have much improved the breed. 
For a guilder any man may get his mare co¬ 
vered in the Imperial or nobles ftuds. 

* Bohemia furnifhes a great part of the horfes 
for the dragoons, and the race becomes every 
day better and more numerous. 


LETTER 
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L E T T E R XL. 


P 




T his is a very large tovrn, it is above 
three miles long, and above two broad, 
but the population by no means aniv'ers to 
the fize of the place. In feveral parts you 
feem as if you were in a village. Near the 
bridge, which flands at the upper part of the 
city, the number of people is very great, but 
the further you go from hence the more defolate 
you find every place. The number of inha¬ 
bitants is about feventy thoufand, and there is 
about five thoufand houfes.—The bridge over 
the Moldau is feven hundred feet longj it is 
built of large freeftonc, and ornamented on both 
fides with (lone flatues as large as life, but 
not more than three of thefe are worth feeing. 
There are very few good buildings in this place, 
and almoft every thing looks very dirty. 1 he 
royal callie is a very large irregular building, 
but it is Iniilt on a hill, which commands a veiy 
fine proipebt over the whole city and country 
round. Not far from hence (lands the arch- 
bifliop’s houfe (a pretty modern building), and 
the old cathedral, in which there are fome pieces 
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of arcbitefbure, which deferve to be feen; they 
are the work of a celebrated German, or Bohe¬ 
mian artift, whofe name I have forgotten. 

Though the city is in general ill built, the 
fituation of it is extremely fine. There is a 
better profpt (St from the bridge than I have feen 
in larger cities. The mafs of houfes rife like 
an amphitheatre to a confiderable height. To 
the riaht the hill tifes above them as far as the 
imperial palace, majellically fituated on the 
top. To the left it is covered as far as the 
middle with beautiful gardens and pleafure 
houfes, which have a fine efte(St, and form a 
moft extenfive and molt magnificent amphi¬ 
theatre. 

From thefe gardens you command a very fine 
profpe(St over the oppofite part of the city. In 
the midft of the broad, but dry Moldau, there 
are two fmall iflands, called Great and Little 
Venice, in which the inhabitants make parties 
of pleafure. 

'Ifhe people of this place enjoy fenfual plea- 
fures more than thofe of Vienna, becaufe they 
know better how to connedt mental enjoyments 
with them. The fociety I have lived in here, 
has proved fo good as to detain me a full fort¬ 
night longer than I intended. Freemafbnry 
fiourilhes extremely here, and fome perfons, 

amongft 
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amongft whom Count R-is one, doat on 

it to cnthufiafm. The freemafons in general 
do fo much good, particularly by their cftab- 
lilliments for education, that it is impoffible the 
Emperor fliould be difpleafed witli them. It is 
time to have done with illiberal prejudices 
againft an inftitution which has done no harm to 
mankind, and has done it a great deal of good. 

The Bohemians, who addi<5t themfelvcs to the 
purfuit of the arts and fciences, generally fpeak- 
ing, are very fuccefsful in them. They do not 
want genius, and have uncommon induftry. 
Their fondnefs for mufic is aflonidiing. I have 
heard fevcral orcheftras here which equalled thofe 
of Paris in brilliancy of execution, and furpafifed 
them in accuracy and exaftnefs of harmony. 
Bohemian players on the horn and harp are to 
be met with throughout all Germany. As they 
always bring home great fums of money, you 
feldom fee a mufician of this kind, who has not 
travelled. This paffion for mufic is generally 
attributed to thenumberofmonaftcries and cathe¬ 
drals j bur the cathedrals of Auftria and Bava¬ 
ria, which are no lefs numerous, have no fuch 
efFeft upon the public tafte of thofe countries. 
I fhould therefore fuppofe, that the true reafon 
is to be fought for in the cuftoms and natural 
genius of the people. Moft of the ftudents of the 
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place ^re muficians, and begin very early in life 
to give ferenades and concerts in the fquares and 
public places of the city. 

The numerous garrifon, which is conftantly 
kept here, contributes not a little to the liveli- 
nefs of this place; there arc about nine thou- 
fand men conftantly quartered here. The fix 
regiments of grenadiers are the fineft body of 
infantry I have ev,er feen. The officers are ex¬ 
cellent companions, and quite free from thofe 
prejudices, from which other bodies of men are 
not yet totally exempt. 

’ The Jews make a confiderable part of the 
inhabitants of this place ; there are at leaft nine 
or ten thoufand of them j they have artifts and 
mechanics of their own religion, who live in 
the part of the town appropriated to them, 
which is called the Jews city. It is pleafant 
enough to walk through this part of the town, 
and fee their taylors and fltoemakers at work 
in the middle of the ftreet. Their workmen 
are diftinguillied from the Chriftian ones by 
their clownifhnefs and dirt. I am aftoniflied 
as often as I think, how little of what was pe¬ 
culiar to themfelves in their cuftoms, thefe peo¬ 
ple have loft by their mixture with other na¬ 
tions : wherever I have feen them, excepting 
only in Holland, they are infinitely behind the 

Chriftians 
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Chriftians in every elegant refinement of life; 
and that they are otherwife in Holland, may be 
owing to moft of thofe who are fettled there 
having come chiefly from Portugal, where the 
perfecutions they are expofed to compel them 
to aflimilate as much to Chriftians as poflible. 
At Prague they are diftinguilhed from the Chrif- 
tians by a yellow handkerchief, which they are 
obliged to wear round their arms. Their in- 
duftry is wonderful; in almoft every inn there 
is a Jew, who does the bufinefs of a houfe- 
fervant; he fills my fnulT-box, garters my ftock- 
ings, docs all the little matters I have occafion 
for; brufties my fhoes, dufts my clothes, and is 
in every refpeft a valet de place, excepting that 
he will take no money. He looks upon himfelf 
as extremely well paid for his trouble, by the 
gift of fome old clothes, which he difpofes of 
again. Thefe fellows ferve many ftrangers on 
the fame terms, and content themfelves with 
■what they can make by trucking and bartering 
among their own people, without afking any 
thing farther. If you give them fomething to 
drink befides they are very thankful, but I have 
never feen them troublefome with their de¬ 
mands. 

What political inconfiftency!—The govern¬ 
ment of this place allows the Jews, the profefled 

enemies 
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enemies of Chriftianity, freedom of thought, and 
liberty to ferve God in their own way, and rc- 
fufes it to the Proteftants, who think as we do in 
all the fundamental points of religion j whilft a 
hoflile, deceitful, treacherous people, are main¬ 
tained in the full poireflion of their rights and 
privileges; contrads have been repeatedly (I 
do not fpeak only of what happened in former 
times, but under the lafl: government) violated 
with the Huffites.—It is a remarkable phocno- 
menon, dear brother, in the hiftory of the hu¬ 
man underftanding, that while philofophers all 
contend, that the more alike men are, the more 
they love each other, in religion it fhould be 
quite different. Here the more likenefs the 
more hatred. A m.ember of one of the great 
houfes of this place, would ten times rather treat 
with a Jew than with a Lutheran, though the 
Lutheran’s religion and his own are fo nearly 
alike. In Holland the reformed are much more 
favourable to the Catholics than to the Luthe¬ 
rans, and the States General had much rather 
allow the former freedom of religion than the 
latter. The Anabaptifis and Calvinifts hate each 
other much more than either of them do the 
Catholics, and fo, in fhort, you w'ill find it uni- 
verfally, the nearer the religious fe6ts approach, 
the more they hate one another. 


This 
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This city has neither an extenfive corn^nercc 
nor any manufaftory of confequence. There 
has long been a project of rendering the Mol- 
dau navigable, but hitherto this court has not 
been difpofed to be at any expence for the pub¬ 
lic, and the thing cannot be done without a great 
expence. With us it would have been done 
long ago, as you know we have improvements, 
in comparifon of wliich, this js only child’s play. 
Were it once done, Prague would certainly gain 
a good deal by it j but ftill a great deal more 
would be required, before commerce could flou- 
rifh here; there are, indeed, many impedi¬ 
ments to get over; amongft the principal one 
may be reckoned the pride of the nobility, who 
with the greateft part of the national means in 
their hands are afhamed of trade;—the bad 
education of the children, which, within thefe 
ten or fifteen years, has been entirely monkilli, 
and by that means fitted them more for ftrenuous 
idlenefs than induftry;—the intolerance of the 
regency.—Such obftacles as thefe all Jofeph’s 
efforts will hardly be fufficient entirely to re¬ 
move. There is a founTdation of Englifh, or 
rather, for fo they are called, of Irilh nuns here. 
Throughout all Germany you meet with Eng- 
lilh, Scotch, and German nuns. It is generally 
imagined, that moftof thefe feminaries have 

been 
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been founded fince the reformation took place 
in England. But this is a miftake, and molt 
of them have probably fubfifted ever fince the 
time of Charlemagne, when Britain abounded 
in monks, and furnilhed Germany with them. 
An Englilh and Scotch nunnery founds as well 
in Germany as an Englilh and Scotch freemafons 
lodge. 

This place abounds, like Vienna, in literati, 
who are content to ornament their rooms with 
the bulls, medals, prints, and profiles of learned 
men, but neither think nor write themfelves j 
and only have their titles from their belonging 
to no other alTociation of men whatever: for 
it is here as at Vienna, whoever has neither 
military nor civil employment, nor is profelTor, 
nor pried, nor merchant, nor handycraftfman, 
nor manufafturer, nor fervant, nor day-labourer, 
nor (what in the catalogue paflTes for a man) 
executioner, is a man of letters, whether he 
dudies or not. In the general acceptation, a 
man of letters is only a negative quality. I 
am indeed acquainted with a ft'Npqfitive literati 
here, but their number in comparifon of the 
negatives is very inconfiderable. The women 
of this place are handfome, and you may make 
love with more eafe tlian at Vienna. 

VOL. II. L By 
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By way of poftcript to this letter, which mufl: 
ftill wait ten days before it is finiflied, I will 
give you a fhort account of an expedition we 
took : We went poll as far as Konigingrajs i there 
we took horfe, and made a fix days tour round 
by Jaromers, Neujladt, Nachody Bramau, See. 
to the borders of Silefia, with the double 
purpofe of feeing the encampments and fields 
of battle of the war that took place two years 
ago, and of vifiting fome rich abbots houfes, 
in which my companions had friends. We had 
an officer with us who commanded in both ex¬ 
peditions, and fucceeded very well. The 
marches and encampments did not intereft me 
much, becaufe little was done in the war j but I 
was extremely pleafed with our excurfions into 
the cloyflers. 

My principal objeft was to fee the manners 
and way of life of Bohemian ecclefiaftics upon 
the fpot, and I was richly rewarded. They are 
the moft determined epicureans, particularly the 
regular bodies of them, which I have yet met 
with any where. They want nothing in the 
convents, for the accompliffiment of all earthly 
gratifications, but a cloyfter of nuns, made up ot 
the maidens who do bufinefs at Prague by night j 
Jub Jove pluviSy intriviis et quadriviis. What¬ 
ever bad effeft it might have in fome refpea, 

the 
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the formers and manufafturers who live in the 
neighbourhood of the cloyfters, and confider 
their vt^ives as their property, would undoubt¬ 
edly be pleafed with the arrangement. As 
things now are, the monks and half monks, to 
whom the villages round belong, appear like fo 
many hunters of women nor do I believe them 
very different from thofe old lords of manors, 
who ufed to claim the firft night’s pofTefllon of 
every w'oman married to one of their vaffals; 
it is at leaft certain, that in every village wc 
went through, we found one or two of them, 
•who took no pains to conceal their belonging 
to the fraternity of jolly boys; to know them 
tlioroughly one ought to be acquainted with 
their fuperiors, who would, no doubt, furniflt 
good anecdotes for the fcandalous chronicle :— 
in fome convents we met with finging women. 

The lives of the regular bodies, and even of 
the Benediftines, whofe abbot, or prelates, has 
not yet given up the pleafures of the world, 
is a perpetual caroufal, which is only interrupted 
by country walks, and certain ftated belchings 
in church. They look upon chaunting the fervice 
as a kind of expeftoration good for the lungs. 
One of them, for whom I exprefled fome con¬ 
cern, on feeing him eat immenfe quantities of 
eggs, butter, &c. on a falling day, faid in a jell- 
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ing way j * pfhaw, pftiaw, it will all come Up 
* again at afternoon fervice.’ 

My companions being defirous to lliew me a 
very wonderful natural curiofity, we took our 
way by Trautenau for this purpofe. About three 
miles from this city the fineft profpe£t offered 
itfelf to our eyes that can be conceived. 

Near a village, whofe name I have forgotten, 
we beheld on a fudden, a great number of high 
towers, feveral of which in many places were 
in regular rows, but mofl; of them lay difperfed 
in an extraordinary manner. We walked near a 
mile as if in a kind of labyrinth, encompafled with 
thefe towers on each fide, and there was no end 
of my aftonifhment. Moft of thefe are from 
fixty to feventy feet high, and fome from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty. When you 
view them obliquely their fummits form a kind 
of waving line, like the back of a hill, which 
rifes and finks again. They are all formed of a 
hard quarry ftone, and would give Mr. Buffon 
much food for thought. Nature has for,the 
moft part fliaped them into more or lefs regular 
fquares j they are commonly taken for the flce- 
letons of a hill, through which the water has 
made its way. This opinion feems to merit 
attentionbut if it be a true one, and other 
hills have alfo their fkeletons, it will lhakc 

hard 
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hard upon Bnffbn’s fyftem; for he probably con- 
fiders the mafles, of which thefe towers confift, 
as large mafles of flone body, chalk and earth, 
which are jumbled together and have different 
degrees of hardnefs. 

From hence we took our way back to Frei- 
heit, and began to afcend the Riefengeberge j this 
hill, though very famous in Bohemia, is really 
no more than a mole-hill, in comparifon of 
the Savoyard and Swifs Alps, or even of the 
Tyrol, Saltzburg, and Stirian hills. Wepafled 
over the famous Snowhead, which is the highefl: 
‘part of thefe mountains. Some perfons fay, that 
it is twenty thoufand feet high; but I think I 
may venture to aflcrt, that it is not abofe eight 
thoufand, for Mount St.Gotbard in Switzerland, 
is by no means one of the highefl; of the Alps, 
and its elevation above the Mediterranean is not 
above thirteen thoufand feet, and yet there is 
eternal ice and fnow on its fummit j whereas 
here we faw no vefliige of ice or fnow, though 
the fummer is not yet much advanced. We 
were not above three hours in getting to the 
top on foot. The profpedt of the great moun¬ 
tains at our feet, and into Bohemia, and Silefia, 
was ftriking and magnificent. On the top of 
the hill there is a plain with a chapel on it, which 
is vifited by pious people once a year. 

I* 3 
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The perfons who live at any diftance from 
thefe hills, look upon it as a kind of wonder when 
any perfon goes to the top of them, and yet I 
afcended feveral in other parts of Germany, 
whofe diftance from the bottom is much greater, 
and whofe elevation above the Mediterranean is 
as great again. 

Though I was difappointed in my expefta- 
tions of a great mountain, by finding only a hill 
of a moderate fize, I was extremely pleafed with 
my journey upon the whole. We faw the moft 
romantic landfcapes it is poflible to imagine, 
particularly feveral vailies below the Sehmeekopp, 
which were wonderfully piflurefquc. Moft of 
the hills are covered with wood, and now and 
then a ragged peak ftarts up above them. The 
well watered plains are extremely well culti¬ 
vated; and, upon the whole,, the inhabitants 
feem to be in better circumftanccs than thofe of 
the level plains of Bohemia. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLI. 


Drcfclen,’ 

Dear Brother, 

I HAVE at once got into an entirely new 
world. As fqon as you have paffed the con¬ 
fines of Bohemia, which are diftinguiflicd by a 
painted brick pol^ten feet high, with the arms 
of the country on it ; you meet with an entirely 
different agriculture, a different people, and a 
different language. I now, for the firft: time, 
heard the common people fpeak intelligible 
German, for throughout Bavaria, Suabia, and 
Auftria, they fpeak a jargon, which a man, who 
has learned the language of a language-mafter, 
has the utmoft difficulty to underfland. I am 
now, for the firit time, really in Germany} only 
a very fmall part of the country I have hitherto 
travelled through, to wit, the fmall flrip of land 
which is betwixt the Danube and the Rhine in 
Suabia, made part of that old Germany, the 
inhabitants of which were fo formidable to the 
Romans} the remainder is all conquered coun¬ 
try, which at that time was called Vindelicia, 
Rhaecia, and Pannonia. In the times of Pepin 
L 4 and 
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and Charlemagne the limits of Germany were 
confined even on this fide j for as the Sclavo- 
nians had before driven the Burgundians, Sua- 
bians, and other German nations over the Elbe, 
thefe now poflefTed themfelves of their ha¬ 
bitations, and drove the inhabitants of Ger¬ 
many, who lived in the diftriibs of Mentz and 
Rheims, into Gaul. The nations were like a 
row of bails, the moft eaftern of which was 
ftruck and drove the others forward in fuccef- 
fion. In modern times, that is, ever fince I^u- 
ther, Saxony has been looked on as one of the 
firft provinces of Germany, in every fenfe of thd 
word. In regard to literature particularly, the 
Saxons were to the reft of the Germans, what 
the Florentines were fome centuries ago to the 

other people of-. But I am going too faft, 

you ftiall know all this in due time; I muft firft 
tell you how I got here, and what was the face 
of the country through which I came. 

The part of Bohemia, through which our 
way from Prague hither lay, feems infinitely 
richer and more beautiful than that betwixt 
Prague and Auftria. The agriculture, like the 
country itfelf, is more varied, the people live 
clofer together and feem to be happier. Hills, 
woods, plains, and vales, form an agreeable 
contrail: with each otherj and the vine, which is 


not 
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not to be feen elfewhere on this fide Prague, 
here covers the fides of the hills. 

We faw the well wooded peak of the Ertzgi- 
herge, the higheft fummit of which parts Saxony 
and Bohemia. Thefc lulls are but of a very 
moderate height, and if they make a relpeftable 
appearance here, it is only becaufe, from hence . 
to the mouth of the Elbe and the eaftern fea, 
there is no other remarkable hill to be feen. The 
people who come up here from the low lands, 
and for the firft time of their lives fee a hill 
which deferves the name, make a great ftiout, 
ahd think that they have feen the pedeftal of 
heaven j juft fo in Bohemia, the Riejengeberge 
is indebted for its reputation to the fmall 
notion which thofe who have brought it into 
repute have of hills j and thus it may for¬ 
merly have been with Atlas, Olympus, Athos, 
Parnafius, and the other hills fo noted in hif- 
tory. 

Moore, who travelled this road before me, 
aflfcrts that there is a great difference in point 
of natural fertility, betwixt the borders of 
Saxony and the borders of Bohemia, to the 
advantage of the former; I have found the direft 
contrary. It is certain, that the foil of Bohe¬ 
mia is by nature much richer than any part of 
Saxony, which it fupplies with'great part of its 

provifions. 
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provifions. The circle of Leutmerifler in- par¬ 
ticular, through which the common road paffes, 
is uncommonly produftive, nor is there any part 
of Saxony that can bear a companion with it; 
but then, on the other hand, the im}>roved ftate 
of agriculture is vifiblc, as loon as you fet 
your feet on Saxon groun:!. One need only 
look round to be convr.iced that die conftitu- 
tion of Saxony is infinite])' nwrc tavourable to 
indiillry and agriculture tlian that of Bohemia. 
The Saxon farmer fnews more underilanding 
and rCiiv thou in the management of !iis land 
ii'aii the Bohemian one does, and every thing 
aho.ir him atrctls that he is no flavc. 

'Drefdcn has a proud appearance, and nfiers 
on all hdes a magnificent objedfi it is beyond 
rd'l companion the fincfl: city which 1 liave yet 
fecn in Germany. The houfes are built in a 
much better tafle than thofc of Vienna, and the 
eye is quite dazzled with the long and magni¬ 
ficent appearance of the bridge over the Elbe. 
This river, which at Ibme diftance from the 
city is confined within very riarrow bounds, 
widens by degrees as you approach, and is here 
a powerful ftream, which befpeaks all the mag¬ 
nificence of the town and ftate*. The hills op- 
pofite to the Lawjnijs have a moft magnificent 
appearance, and the mountains on both fides 

the 
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the river, partly naked and partly planted with 
vineyards, form an uncommonly beautiful per- 
fpeftive. 

The manners and way of living of thefe peo¬ 
ple is as opjiofitc to whc. I have hitherto feen in 
Germany, as the beauty of thefe ftreets, and the 
taflc difplayed in the buildings, is different from 
Suabia, Bavaria, Auftria, and Bohemia. Finer 
Hiapes, more anii'gated countenances, eafier and 
Icfs conftrained motions, general courtefy, uni- 
verlal clcanlinefs, are the features which im¬ 
mediately offer thcmfelves to ob%'vat:on, and 
nniff ftrike every one w'ho comes into this cc un- 
try by the fame route which I purfued. 

It was in an unfortunate moment tha. the 
fortifications about this town were firff b’ .t, 
but it is more unfortunate ftill, that inf-eaa of 
pulling them entirely down, thofe who are con¬ 
cerned are at this inftant employed in repairing 
them. Commanded as this city is, from every 
fide, and with no reafonable expedations, in its 
preJfent fituation, of ever being able to preferve 
a neutrality on the breaking out of any war be¬ 
twixt the king of Pruflia and the Auftrians, it is 
more than any other in danger of being plundered 
and laid wafte. Indeed one would have imascined 
that the devaftations of the years 1758 and 1760, 


were 
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were ftill frefh enough in every man’s memory 
to have been a warning to the regency. 

The town does not feem to be peopled in 
proportion to the quantity of ground it ftands 
on. The number of inhabitants is generally 
eftimated at fifty thoufand^ which many think 
too high. The faft is, that it has loft a third 
of its inhabitants fince the breaking out of the 
laft Silefian war, and the dbath of king Au- 
guftus. 

The ftrangers who knew this city before this 
sra, cannot fay enough of the difference there 
now is, a difference not fo much arifing from 
the misfortunes of war, as from the ceconomy 
of the court, which has followed clofe on the 
diflipation of other times. In the late eleftor’s 
time, this court was perhaps the moft brilliant 
in Europe. The court band of mufic, the 
opera, and the dancers alone, were fuppofed to 
coft the Eleftor annually 300,000 Saxon guild¬ 
ers, or upwards of 780,000 French livres. His 
table, his ftables, and his hunters, were all in 
the fame ftyle of expence. Strangers ufed to 
flow hither from all countries, to be partakers in 
this magaificence, and Drefden was the rendez¬ 
vous of the north for tafte and refined living. 
The numerous followers of the court, and the 
great number of ftrangers, occafioned a very 

extenfive 
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exteqfive circulation of money, and made all 
the arts alive. In the midft of this profufion 
debts were contrafted, but they gave the Eleftor 
little^concern, as is evident from the following 
anecdote. One night at the opera, having a 
fire-work, which /as part of the decoration of 
a temple, and ufed to coft feveral hundred tha¬ 
lers, he called for his chamberlain, and defired 
to know the reafon of the omiflion j the cham¬ 
berlain told him, that the heathen gods and 
goddefles muft for this night be Contented with 
a fire of twenty or thirty guilders, as there was 
no money left in the treafury to pay for any thing 
more fplendid. The Eleftor was compelled to 
acquiefce for the moment, as it was too late for 
him to do otherwife, but he gave ftrift orders, 
that in the next reprefcntation, and in every 
fucceeding one, the whole fum of thalers 
Ihould be burnt out. A court which is mount¬ 
ed on this ton is feldom poffeffed of a firm and 
found government. 

•The minifters were dazzled, like rite Eledlor, 
with outfide Ihew and Iplendour j they wanted 
to give themfelves airs of confequence, and 
embarked in enterprizes to which the impover- 
ilhed ftate of the country was not equal; the 
refult was, that they got into a confufion which 
prevented them from knowing either their own 

ftrength. 
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ftrength, or that of the other powers they had 
to contend with. Univerfal diflipation pro¬ 
duced falfehood, treachery, and every other 
vice; the moft important pofts were foU, or 
given to flattery and intrigue j one was made a 
privy-counfellor, bccaufe he danced well, and 
another a general, becaufe he could blow the 
flute. I need not add, that women are ulti¬ 
mately the grand movers of the politics of fuch 
a court. 

It is generally agreed on, that the Eleftor 
himfelf loved fhew and expence more than he 
did women ; but the fcandalous chronicle of his 
court goes bevond all that has ever been heard 
of the kind, and his love of fhew encouraged, 
at lead, if it did not produce, the difTolutenefs of 
his fubjefts. Amidfl: the intoxication of prof- 
perity, the minifter adopted a plan of operations 
it was impolTible he fliould fee the end of, and 
which left him at the diferetion of the more 
powerful monarch, with whom he entered into 
a league againfl: a dangerous neighbour. T.his 
was probably one of the moft impolitic treaties 
which hiftory has to recount. The Saxons en¬ 
tered into an alliance with Ruflla, which was 
fo formidable to Poland; they attached them- 
felves to Auftria, which without them was 
ftronger than the king of Pruflia j and they en¬ 
deavoured 
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deavoured to weaken the power of this laft nam¬ 
ed monarch, who was able to maintain tlie ba¬ 
lance of power in Germany. In «11 thefe three 
things they broke through the firft maxim of a 
nation, which is in the inidft of others, never 
to take the part of the ftrongeft, but always that 
of the weakeft. A miniher whofe preparatives 
were fo weak, could not be expelled to do much 
when he came to aftion. The king of Pruffia 
fell upon the country as Charles XIL had fallen 
upon Poland, under Auguftus the Second. The 
army, which was feventeen thoufand men ftrong, 
at]d which was expefted to do fuch mighty 
things, furrendered without ftriking a ftroke, 
and no wonder, for fome of the colonels were 
eunuchs. 

This total rout by degrees waked the genius 
of Saxony from his flumbers j all the gentry of 
the country, excepting only the creatures of the 
minifter, were in a flame; and now there was 
a chorus of creditors and complainants of all 
orders, who made a horrid dilTonance with the 
Bacchanalian revels of former days. 

All the world gave the country over for lofl", 
nor could it have been faved but for the free 
epurfe given to the extraordinary fpirit of fru¬ 
gality and induftry, which marks the people; 
and for a minifter, who was as aftive and patriotic 
a as 
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as the other had been diflblute and cowardly. 
In one of my future letters I will give you an 
cxaft account^)f the prefent ftate of the country. 

One of the wonders which makes the mod 
noife here, is the celebrated green vaults or pri¬ 
vate treafury, in the eledtoral palace. You 
would naturally imagine they would be Ihy of 
fhewing it to ftrangers, till what was carried to 
Holland and fold there during the laft Silefian 
war was replaced j no fuch thing, they made no 
difficulties whatever, but the man who ffiewed 
it rne, and two Ruffian noblemen in my com¬ 
pany, affured me, that things were exadlly .in 
Jlatu quo. The colledlion, after all, is ftill ad¬ 
mirable j I am, however, of opinion, that the 
treafures of Vienna and Munich are but little 
inferior j and I am much deceived, if thofe of 
Ibme cathedrals I have feen are not fully equal. 
The pifture gallery, the colleftion of antiques, 
the prints, and the colleftion of natural hiftory, 
are much greater objeftsof curiofity, in my 
eyes, than the green vault. The pifture gal¬ 
lery is the moft remarkable in Europe; bc- 
fides the pictures in water-colours, it contains 
twelve hundred pieces of the bed maders. 
Amongd them is the famous birth of Chrid, 
commonly called The Nativityt by Corregio, 
which pafles for the bed work of thatmader; 
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it coft above half a million oflivres. Some per- 
fons, however, prefer “The St. George^ likev/ifeby 
Corregio; this ought properly to be called The 
Virgin^ for Ihe is the principal figure in the 
piece, and the Sr. George, with other faints, is 
Handing about her. The gallery contains fe- 
veral pieces by Carrachi, amongfl; which is his 
beft work j it is a St. Roch giving alms ; this 
pifture is known in Italy by the name of Opera 
deir Elemoftna. 
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LETTER XLII. 


Drcfcleiu 

H E longer 1 ftay here, my deareft bro- 
JL ther, the more I think myfelf at home j 
the manners, way of living, 'amufements, con- 
verfation, and, in Ihort, all that belongs to the 
inhabitants of this place, make me think my¬ 
felf at Paris, I only wifli that our ladies, both 
married and unmarried, were as freflt and as 
handfome as the ladies of this place arc. I re¬ 
coiled that an Auftrian lady made the following 
anfwer to a gentleman who was extolling the 
Saxon women in her company. * Give us only,’ 
faid fhe, * as handfome and ftrong-built men, 
‘ as the Saxons are, and we will take care of 
* the reft.’ 

Eating and drinking do not go forwards here, 
quite fo brifkly as in the fouftern parts of Ger¬ 
many; in this rcfped,'indeed, the difference 
betwixt the Saxons and Germans I have hitherto 
lived with is total. The broth here is fo thin, 
the cookery fometimes fo cold, and always fo 
flcndcr, that I do not believe an inhabitant of 

Vienna 
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Vienna could make fhifc to live a month with 
a family in the middling ranks of life here. In¬ 
deed I have had occafion to obferve, even in the 
very beft houfes, an attention to the cellar and 
kitchen, which in Aufl::Ia and Bavaria would 
pafs for poverty. 

This rigid ceconomy extends to every article 
of houfekeeping. The only appearance of ex¬ 
pence is in the article of drefs; this, indeed, is 
carried farther here, than it is in the fouth of 
Germany. Every perfon in the middling rank 
of life, I might add in the lower ones too, 
rnen, as well as women, drefs according to the 
fafliion ; whereas at Vienna, Munich, and other 
places I have vifited, there is a kind of national 
dref^, which perfons even of a better kind con¬ 
form to. 

1 lodge at a watchmaker’s, whofe two daughters 
have their regular toilettes^ and have their hair 
drefled every day ; on the other hand, they con¬ 
tent themfclves with a fiice of bread and butter, 
or bread and cheefe for fupper, which I often par¬ 
take of with tliein. There are hardly three no¬ 
blemen’s houfes here which have ftables with 
twenty horfes in them j and porters, valets de 
chambreii &c. which make fo great an objedt 
at Vienna, are very fcarce. It is true, they call 
a footman here valet de chambre, as they do at 
M 2 Paris, 
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Paris, but the wages of a Vienna valet de cham- 
bre are twice as high as thofe of a Drefden one, 
though living at Vienna is as cheap again.— 
Here the women are not afhamed to go into 

their kitchens, tell out their candles and bits of 

* 

candles, and calculate how long they will burn. 
In a word, excepting only the article of drefs, 
every thing is in a (lyle of the ftriftell occo- 
nomy. 

There arc very few rich people here; hardly 
any of the nobility have more than 30,000 florins 
a year, and moft of the befl; houfes have only 
from 15 to 20,000. As to the common people, 
they arc always crying out on the want of mo¬ 
ney, the dearnefs of provifions, and the little 
that is to be got here by indufliy; and, if they 
compare things as tliey arc now, with what they 
were under tlie late Eledtor, they have certainly 
fome reafon for their complaints, but T know no 
city in Germany, where there is fiich a general 
appearance of eafe and plenty as there is here; 
extreme poverty is as rare as overgrown fortu^nes. 
The money in circulation is for the moft part 
thrown into motion by the induftry of the peo¬ 
ple, a thing which, more than any thing elfe, 
diftinguiflies this place from Vienna and Mu¬ 
nich, which fubfift only by the expencesof the 
court, and the vices of the nobility, 

Thi^ 
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TJlis Angle town contains more manufaftur- 
crs and ufeful artifts than all Bavaria. They 
make a large quantity of ferges, woollen, 
and filk cloths, &c. with wliich they carry on 
a great trade all through Germany. As the 
money is got by fuch hard labour, it is not mat¬ 
ter of wonder that they fliould be fparing of it. 

The circumflances which the country was in 
during the reign of the late Eleflor, are by no 
means the moll favourable to political profpe- 
rity. They remind one of a body which takes 
too much food and too little exercife, for the 
fluids to be equally diftributed through the fe- 
veral canals. Some of the inhabitants of the 
place, with wliom I have talked on the fubjeefb, 
have been forced to allow, that even during the 
time in wliich the court was in its greateft fplen- 
dour, there was much more poverty amongfl; 
the lower claflTes than there is at prefent. The 
prodigality of the higher orders had tainted their 
inferiors, and the eafe with which it was to be 
got leflened the value of money in the eyes of 
the pofleflbrs. The greateft part of it went to 
foreigners, without firft circulating, as it fhould 
have done, amongft the natives. Flatterers, 
pimps, whores, projeftors, dancers, fingers, and 
the like, divided the booty of the court amongft 
them, and carried the greateft part of it out of 
M 3 th« 
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the country; only thofe who were near, the 
court partook in any confidcrable degree of the 
fpoils j the remainder was loft in fo many nar¬ 
row channels, that the greateft part of the people 
never got a fhare of it. Indeed, Munich is a 
vifible inflance, in our own day, how little evert 
the moft unlimited paffion of a court for plea- 
fure and expcnce can contribute to the well-be.- 
jng and true happinefs of the inhabitants of a 
great city. 1 am ready, hrwever, to allow, that 
there is lefs mirth here than there was formerly; 
at leaft it is certain, that the natural good- 
humour and joviality, which nature has given 
to thefe people, is often clouded over with a 
certain melancholy j this may be occafioned, as 
at Paris, by the recollediion of their great debts, 
but I rather think it is owing to their uncom¬ 
mon and extraordinary ceconomy, and the re- 
ftraint this throws on the freedom of their 
minds. It is, however, certainly in confequence 
of this provident call, that there is more true 
pleafure to be met with here than in any town of 
Germany I have hitherto vifited. The people 
of Vienna and Munich know no other delight 
than to fill their paunches, divert themfelves 
with the nonfenfe of a harlequin, and play at 
nine pins. All the gardens of the inns of Vi¬ 
enna are laid out in bowling-greens; I reckoned 

twenty 
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twAity of them in one garden. Here they 
know how to mix intelleftual pieafures with 
fenfual ones. They, like us. are in the 
habit of making fmali country parties, and 
have a tafte for the various beauties of na¬ 
ture : even amongft the middling ranks, there 
is a tafte for the fine arts, and reading is almofl; 
univerfal; nor is. the latter, as in the fouthern 
parts of Germany, confined within the narrow 
bounds of plays and romances, but it extends 
to good books of hiftory, morality, and other 
important fubjedts. The fociety of nobles have 
a reader with a title and appointments. I think 
Mr. Pilati’s obfervation of the difference there 
is betwixt the Proteftant and Catholic parts of 
Germany in this refpedl a very juft one: he 
fays, that the young men of twenty in the former 
know more than many old literati by profeflion 
do in the latter. The difference ftruck me fo 
much, that I felt as if I had juft come out of 
Spain into France. All that they are endeavour¬ 
ing with fo much clatter to introduce into the 
fchools of Vienna, feems to have been done 
here fome generations ago, A few days fince, 
I vifited a fchool in a village at a little diftance 
from the town, and found more order and real 
inftruiEtion in it, than in the beft fchools at Vi¬ 
enna, The moft ordinary people here difplay 
M 4 in 
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in every thing a nice acquaintance with w'.Ut- 
ever regards good manners, and the condufl of 
focial life. In the fouthern parts of the coun¬ 
try, excepting only a fmall ftrip of Suabia, a 
common citizen is a ftrangcr in his own circle, 
and thinks of nothing in the courfe of the week, 
but how to guttle on the Sunday. 

The contrail; betwixt the women of the two 
countries is equally flriking. Thofe of the 
fouthern parts of Germany have nothing but 
their beauty, but thefe have beauty and ani¬ 
mation too. They appear, however, foon 
to fade, and I faw few women pall thirty, in 
whom the marks of old age were not appa¬ 
rent. Poflibly this may be owing in fome de¬ 
gree to their extreme vivacity j but I lliould ra¬ 
ther think it owing to the flender nourilhment, 
joined to their great labour, and the weight of 
their domellic cares. Idie Bavarian women 
perhaps excel thofe of Drefden in complexion, 
but the latter are much better made, and their 
countenances are much more interelling. 

The theatres here are in the fame Hate as all 
other public amufements which require expence. 
The inhabitants are too ceconomical to pay for 
an entertainment, which the court formerly gave 
them for nothing, and the lofs of which is eafily 
made up for by the charms of their private fo- 

cicties. 
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cimes. A few years ago, there was one of the 
beft company of comedians in all Germany here; 
the manager, Mr. Seiler, had no fettled abode, 
but ufed to vifit the fair of Leipfick, and the 
other neighbouring cities, where he got toge¬ 
ther all the aftors he could pick up from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the v/orld, fo that his company 
was at one time feventy-feven perfons ftrong. 
He gave uncommon falaries for the mailer of 
a ftrolling company to give. Madam Helmett, 
one of the beft fingers in Germany, and now firft 
finger to the court of Mentz, had 2000 thalers, 
near 200I. a year from himj at that time, 
however, he could eafily afford to do thefe 
things, as no people in Germany were more at¬ 
tached to theatrical aniufements, than the people 
of Heipfick and thofe of Drefden.—Rut thefe 
times are gone by, and their being fo, convinces 
me that the people of this place have founder 
heads than thofe of Vienna, Munich, and other 
places.—Mr. Seiler has latterly met with fo 
little encouragement here, that after having con- 
tradled debt upon debt, and tried his fortune 
on the Rhine, in the end he is become a bank¬ 
rupt. At prefent the court has a national thea¬ 
tre on the fame plan with that of Vienna i that 
is, it pays the expences and takes the receipts j 
thefe laft, however, arc not very confiderable. 


owing 
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owing to the frugality of the people, fo tha^.ht is 
probable this theatre will ceafe as the court 
theatre did at the beginning of the Bavarian 
war. Private theatres, elpecially thofe where 
children are the adtors, fiourilh much more here 
than the national one does. 

One of the moll honourable and beautiful 
charadteriftics which diftinguifhes the Saxons 
from the inhabitants of the li'uth of Germany, 
is their warm attachment for their native 
country, and the intercll they take in every 
thing that relates to it ; even far down in the 
middling ranks, every body here feems ac¬ 
quainted with the circumftanccs of both court 
and country ; it was here that I heard, for the 
firft time, the words country pronounced with 
energy, and a kind of intelligent and honour¬ 
able pride. The ladies of the place ufe their 
gallantry as ours do, as a fpur to make the men 
do their duty; they bear a fhare in converfa- 
tion on war, treaties, and every bufinefs of 
llatej they love their officers and foldiers, and 
fpeak with pleafure of tlie adlions in which they 
have diftinguiflied themfelves, The younger 
officers recommend themfelves to them by af- 
fuming a military air, which, in my opinion, is 
unbecoming. Whenever they happen to mention 
the minifters who betrayed their country, it is 

always 
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alwl'jis with contempt and abhorrence.—Though 
the king of Pruflia has not done much to gain 
their affeftions, they fpeak with wonder of his 
great aftions, and think, with all mankind, that 
it would have been better for all parties if they 
had attached themfelves to him, inftead of unit¬ 
ing with the Auftrians, towards whom, the perfon 
of the prefent Emperor alone excepted,every body 
Ihews great animofity, notwithftandi.ng all that 
the country has fuflered from the king of Pruf- 
fia. In a word, brother, it is as if I was at home, 
where a participation in the common interefts 
of the country animates every fociety, and is the 
life and foul of all company. 

The Saxon troops have a very martial appear¬ 
ance ; they are not, however, fo well difei- 
plined as the Auflrian or PrufTian ones, nor yet 
fo ftiffj they are like the Englifli, who are <jnly 
foidiers when they are in addon, and do not trou¬ 
ble themfelves much about the bufinefs at other 
times. They are as brave as any thing you can 
call brave, but at this time of day, bravery 
alone is not fufficient. They tell you a ftory 
of them, which would appear ridiculous, per¬ 
haps, in the eyes of a PrufTian or Auflrian com¬ 
mander, but which muft recommend them ro 
a friend o. human nature, and a citizen of the 
2 world. 
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world. The officers of a Saxon regimevc of 
dragoons, wliich made part of the army that 
fought againft Prince Henry of Pruffia in Bo¬ 
hemia, took an oath, Jub dio, that they would 
put to death any of their number who fhould 
run away in aftion. 

Of late there is a projeft fet on foot to put 
the army, which confhls of twenty-live thoufand 
men, upon the fame footing jts the Pruffian one, 
but hitherto the reform has not gone very deep ; 
and, for my own part, I believe it to be as mad 
a feheme, as it would be to attempt making ag 
E’-’glidi army adopt Pruffian taftics, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLIII. 


Drefdcn, 

I T is owing to the conftitution of the coun¬ 
try, that the Saxons are pofTefled of a 
quite different fpirit from that of the Bavarians 
or Auftrians. Tlje power of the Eleftor is 
more limited than that of any other fovereign 
in Germany. The Saxon ftates have had fpirit 
enough to maintain themfclvcs in the poffeHion 
of their rights, which rnoft of the ftates belong¬ 
ing to other countries have loft, more through 
their own negligence and cowardice than by the 
defpotifm of the princes. 

The court cannot make the fmalleft law 
without the confent of the ftates; thefe are 
made up of three orders, the abbots of Merje^ 
biirgi Meifen, and Nauiiburg, as reprefentatives 
of the clergy j the count Schwartzburg, Solms^ 
Stollburg, and Schomburg, as the reprefentatives 
of the higher nobility, and the univerfities of 
Leipfick, and Wirtemberg, compofc the firfti 
the fecond confifts of the gentry belonging to the 
feven circles of the empire j the number of thefe 
is uncertain. A member of this body, befides 
eight quarters of nobility on the fide of both 

father 
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father and mother, muft poflefe a freehold ef^ate; 
but if, which is often the cafe, he has even three 
or four of them, he has only a fingle vote; fo that 
the excrcife of the office is more attached to the 
perfon than the property. The reprefentatives 
of the towns, in number one hundred and two, 
form the third order. The general affemblies 
meet only every fix years, but there is a depu¬ 
tation, which commonly aflembles every two 
years, to confider of all die extraordinary cafes 
that come before it. Thefe Hates do not only 
direft the levy of taxes, and attend to the pay¬ 
ment of debts, but they watch overfidei commi[[ay 
the maintenance of the eftabliflied religion, the 
non-alienation of the eledloral lands, and various 
other matters. The conftitution of the Lawfmfs 
is the fame in every refpeft. 

The payment of the debts is what gives them 
the molt employment; the whole of thefe 
amount to twenty-fix millions of thalers, of 
Saxon money, or fomething more than 2,600,000 
pounds. They pay every year about 1,200,000 
guilders, or 154,100 pounds. 

If you add to this, three and a half per cent, 
of intereft, it will be a long time before the debt 
is paid. 

Eut notwithllanding this, the Hate treafury is 
in very good credit, as it is fecure from all 


manceuvres 
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tn^huvres of the court, and diftinguifhed by 
the moft exa£t rcditude : when the country was 
almoft exhaufted by the diftrefles of the laft 
war, and its credit much impaired, the bills 
fell confiderably; this gave rife to the fpecu- 
lations of fome foreign and domeftic merchants, 
who bought up the bills at a low price. Three 
years, however, were not clapfed before it be¬ 
came vifible that the country had fufficient re- 
fources, and the paper rofe to its original value. 
Moft of the fpeculators gained from 50 to 60 
per cent. The wonderful alteration ftruck the 
merchants of Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and 
Holland, and the ftates proceeded to pay the 
remainder of the debts, which by this manceuvre 
had been already in a great degree difcharged by 
their fubjedts. 

The revenue of the country amounts to about 
6,200,000 thalers, or about 620,000 pounds. 
The taxes are all appropriated by the ftates to 
fpecific purpofes; nor can the Eledlor make 
any alteration in the deftination of them with¬ 
out their confent. He has his own privy purfe, 
to the fupply of which particular revenues 
are alfo appropriated. The ftates have agreed, 
that the army lhall be increafed in the fame 
proportion as the debts leflen. Each prince of 
the blood has a revenue of 50,000 thalers, or 

about 
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about 5000L which, as the prcfent family iAvx- 
ceeding numerous, is a confiderable article.— 
The Imperial court confidered it as a great aft 
of condcfccnfion, to fiiffer a Saxon prince of this 
court to marry the jrchdutchels Chrifrina; but 
the Saxons tell you, that great, as the honour 
was, it would liavc been Hill .greater, if the tnag- 
nificence of the Imperial court had enabled the 
duke of Saxe Tefclicn to do without tins allow¬ 
ance. 

There are few countries in Germany, whicii, 
in proportion to the fize of it, produce good 
a revenue as Saxony. It is true, that the 
taxes are very high, but there are few other 
countries who have ftrcngtii enough to bear fuch; 
and as the exchequer is in the hands of true 
patriots, and cffeftually fectired againlt any at¬ 
tempts of the court, what is paid is lure to be 
employed to the belt advantage of tlie country. 

There is nothing more ftriking in the poli¬ 
tical world, than the difference betwixt Bavaria 
and Saxony. Both countries are of an equal 
fize, and enjoy an equal number of natural'ad¬ 
vantages. Both have alfo a conftitution, only 
the Bavarians have of late years fold, and even 
paid away their privileges ; both are parts of a 
circle, and yet the firft contains eighteen large, 
and two hundred and fix fmall towns i whereas 

the 
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the’latter has only forty in all, amongft which 
there is not one, Munich only excepted,, that 
is to be compared, I do not fay in riches, 
but in population, with the fmalleft of the eigh¬ 
teen Saxon towns; and there are at leaft fifty out 
of the two hundred and fix fnrdl Saxon towns, 
which are richer than the richdl of the Bavarian 
ones. Saxony has one million nine hundred 
tlioufand ; Bavaria, one million one hundred 
and eighty tlioufand inhabitants. The firlt 
raifcs above eleven millions of guilders ; the 
latter not more than fix millions. Saxony has 
a much greater debt, but the debt is in the w’ajr 
to*be paid, and the country was able to raife 
twenty tlioufand men to join the Pruffian army 
in rcfcuing Bavaria from the Ploufe of Auftria; 
whilll Bav'ai'ia could only raife fix thoufandmen^ 
iri oi der to liave the appearance of entering a pro- 
teftation againft the Auftrian pretenfions, and 
its debts remain unpaid. 

It is not uncommon in Germany to aferibe 
thefe political differences to the difference of reli- 
gion^ but why then docs not the fame religion pro¬ 
duce the fame effeffs in France, Tufeany, Ge¬ 
noa, Venice, the Imperial Netherlands, and 
Auftria, all which are flourifhing countries, nor- 
withftanding that the inhabitants are not Proteft- 
ants ? Shall we fay, that the catholicifm of Ba- 
voL. n. N varia 
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varia is of a better kind for the purpofes' of 
theok>g)', and of a worfe for thofe of politics ? 
or that the fault lies chiefly in the government, 
which has the fame influence on religion as the 
air has on the barometer ? Religious entliufiafm 
is not of itfelf hurtful to induftry and focial 
virtues, as is evident by the example of the 
Englifh independants and Quakers, who arc 
aflive and alert enough, notwithftanding their 
religious creed. No religion necefTarily re¬ 
quires a corruption of manners, wantonnefs, or 
Jazinefs. When, therefore, a religion proves 
hurtful to the ftate, it arifes from the mode of 
education, the manners, the government, and 
other local circumftances. Under a weak ad- 
miniflration religion breaks out into abufe, from 
the interefled views of its minifters, and the folly 
and flupidity of the people; but every other 
human inflitution does the fame ; fo that I be¬ 
lieve every religion, like every government, to 
be good, when it is well adminiflered. A wife 
and efficient regency is omnipotent } and the 
example of Peter the Great has Ihewn clearly 
enough, that a wife man may make every re¬ 
ligion contribute to render a ftate flourifhing. 
With refpedl to opinions, the religion of the 
multitude is nearly alike in all places. It 

almoft 
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felmoft univerfally confifts in a blind fubmif- 
fion to the authority of the pripfl:. I have 
feen enough to convince me of this, in fome 
Proteftant countries, which pafs for the moft 
enlightened in religious matters. The great 
difference betwixt mankind, that by which fome 
are made good and others bad citizens, depends 
upon the morals, which are a confequence of the 
education, and with which religious opinions 
have little to do.’ I lhall make you under- 
ftand my fentiments on this fubjed better in my 
next letter, in which I mean to fay fomething of 
the reformation, but, in the mean time, I cannot 
hefp communicating fome remarks I have made 
upon the fubjed in my journey through Ger¬ 
many, as they ferve to illuftrate my pofition. 

In almoft all the Catholic ftates I have travelled 
through, I have met with Italians who were 
moft of them in affluence. All thefe came beg¬ 
gars into Germany, and have made their for¬ 
tunes in a foreign country, without any domeftic 
alTiftance whatfoever. • It is not more than thirty 
or forty years ago, that almoft all the rich mer¬ 
chants in the middling and leffer ftates of Ger¬ 
many were Italians. I think this fufficient to 
prove, that the induftry and frugality by which 
thefe people have made their fortunes, are no 
N 2 attributes 
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attributes of a particular mode of religion, bu? 
arife from circumftances in the local charafter, 
which moflly takes its colour from education. 
The frugal, deep-thinking, and induftrious 
IValfieshzve capitaHM^cient in their charafter, 
cafily to gain an advantage in the management of 
v/orldly matters, over the lazy, diffipated, and 
flupid German Roman Catholics, though the reli¬ 
gion of both be the fame. 1 have fpoken with fome 
of thefe Italianwno complained bit¬ 
terly, that it was much more difficult to make a 
fortune in Germany now than it had formerly 
been. No doubt, but that this is owing to a much 
better mode of education having been introduced 
by the government amongft the people with 
whom they have do. Is there any man, who is 
not aftonifiied at the different degrees of induftry 
which prevail among the Italians themfelves ? 
and yet they all have the fame religion.—There 
is, perhaps, lefs fuperftition at Rome, than in 
any part of the Roman Catholic world; but are 
the Romans therefore more induftrious than the 
Genoefe, who arc the grofTeft bigots known ? 
Mind, I am not Ipeaking of thedifeipline of the 
church, nor of the riches of the cloyfters, nor yec 
of Annates, Talliums, difpenfations, and other 
popifli tributes, nor even of the ufurpation of 
the^ Ipiritual power and the like, all of which 

may 
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may be very hurtful to a ftate, but do not be¬ 
long to the eflence of religion. The difpute is 
only on the influence which fpeculative opinions 
have on the induftry of meii. In my opinion they 
have none. It is an obfervation every day made, 
that a man may be the moft fuperftirious of 
mortals in fome things, and yet the fliarpeft 
and moft clear-fighted of all mankind in otliers; 
nor are the Saxons, according to my way of 
tliinking, indebted to their more philofophical 
religion, for the greater degree of happinefs they 
enjoy as citizens. 

The religion of the court of this place is not 
well calculated to leflen the prejudices of the 
Saxon public againft Catholicifm. It is formed 
upon the Jefuit plan, and I have already told 
you, that the German Jefuits are of all monks 
the greateft. I was told an anecdote, which is 
certainly true, and does the court ecclefiaftics 
no great honour. At the beginning of the pre- 
fent reign, the Jefuits were afraid that the fo-* 
vereign might change the national religioni for, 
befides that he was at that time very young j he 
loved his people, apd had had overtures made him 
on the fubjeft. The Eleftrefs too, a very pene¬ 
trating, and, in every refpe(ft,amiable woman, was 
much dilTatisfied with the Jefuits, To prevent 
N ^ innovations^^ 
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innovations, a fpedire appeared to the duke, and 
after having threatened him with all the torments 
of hell-fire, if he ventured to make the purpofed 
change, forbad him to fay any thing of what had 
happened, and promifed to return again at a cer¬ 
tain period. The duke was very penfive for fome 
time, at length his wife, who loved him as he 
deferved, wrung the fecret from him, and told 

it to the prince of.who waited for the 

fpirit on the appointed night, and put him to 
death with his Spanifli toledo. The following 
day he came into company and faid, ‘ I have 
‘ faved myfelf the payment of 500 thalers, by 
* accidentally killing my confeflbr.’ 

Notwithftanding his little tinge of German 
jefuitifm, the Eleftor is a mod amiable prince; 
he knows none of the vices, which princes who are 
obliged to truft the greateft part of their bufinefs 
to their minifters, generally addift themfelves to. 
He has alfo underftanding and aftivity fufEcient 
to form a right judgment of important affairs, 
which he often carries through entirely, either 
by his perfonal exertions, or the orders he gives 
for the purpofe. All his minifters likewife are 
men who deferve his confidence. They are 
well informed and induftrious patriots, who, 
both with regard to foreign afiairs and internal 

^dminiftradon. 
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adminiftration, follow a uniform fyftem, a thing, 
amongft many others, by which they diftinguilh 
themfelves from the Bavarian minifters. Their 
entering into the Bavarian war, as they did fome 
years ago, was a certain proof of their not be¬ 
ing wanting in fpirit, though their hands were 
fomewhat cramped by the internal circumftances 
of the country. When once the money, which 
now goes towards difcharging the intereft and 
principal of the debts, can be applied to the 
augmentation of the army, and the court is en¬ 
abled to make ufe of its whole ftrength, no 
dbubt the minifter will take other ground than 
that he now Bands upon. The country will 
tlien be in a Bate to keep up an army of forty 
or fifty thoufand men, without any uncommon 
exertion, and of courfe will be always able to 
maintain a neutrality. As things are now cir- 
cumBanced, it rnuB necefikrily take a fide, and 
attach itfelf either to Pruffia or AuBrla. As long 
as the peace laBs, it gives equal hopes to both 
fidfs } but, in cafe of a breach, it will, in my 
opinion, incline rather to the Pruflian than the 
AuBrian party, not merely on account of the at¬ 
tempts which the AuBrians are daily making to 
enflave the empire, and the weight which their 
fpormous power gives to thofe attempts, but be- 
N 4 caufo 
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caufe the Saxons, on their part, have many pri-* 
vate rcafons for being diflatisfied with the con-t 
duft of the Imperial court towards them. 

The difference there is betwixt the religion of 
the prince and that of the people, has no effedfe 
on the national bufinefs. It is not therefore pro¬ 
bable that this court will ever facrifice its reli¬ 
gion to its temporal interefts, as Auguftus did 
when he afeended the throne-of Poland, if they 
fhould come into competition. 

In Germany religion is naturally various. The 
houfe of Wirtemberg has every feft of Chriften- 
dominit. Thefamilyofprince Frederick Eugene 
isLutheranj the great dutchefs has embraced the 
Greek religion, and the bride of the hereditary 
prince of Tufeany will, no doubt, turn Catholic. 
As there are likewife princeffes of Branden¬ 
burg in this houfe, it has alfo a mixture of 
Calvinifm in it. Certainly this is the fureft 
way to fpread toleration throughout Europe, 
and the friends of mankind are much indebted 
to the princes of Germany for it. With refpedt 
to the Saxons, if the reigning monarch were a 
prince of lefs fenfe than he is, they are perfeftly 
fafe from the fear of all religious perfecutions. 
The Hates have fo limited his power in this 
piped, as to oblige him to have only two 

Catholic 
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Catholic privy counfellors. This is the reafoa 
why, notwithftanding the animofity of the Sax¬ 
ons againft the Catholics, which is much greater 
than moft people imagine, they have a great 
affedliop for their prince. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLIV. 


Leipfick. 

S AXONY is a princely country’, brother. 

I have taken a confiderable tour, and have 
come hither through t\\c Ertzgeherg^ over Frey- 
berg, Marienberg, Annaberg, and then over 
Swickau, and Altenburg. One would imagine 
that the number of hills which border Bohemia 
muft be entirely undermined. There are pits 
upon pits dug in them, and all the valleys re¬ 
found with hammers. A more induilrious peo¬ 
ple than the Saxons I have not yet feen. The 
■whole chain of mountains is filled with men, 
who force their nourifhment from the naked 
woods. They not only work ftones and mi¬ 
nerals in every poffible way you can conceive, 
but every town has befides fome manufacture 
of linen, lace, ribbands, cotton, handkerchiefs, 
flannel, or fomething elfe, which takes up an 
innumerable quantity of hands. When fafhion, 
or the caprice of their neighbours, ruin onejna- 
nufaCtory, they have always ten others to feu 
Vp to make up for the lofs, 

Freyberg 
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Freyberg contains upwards of twenty-five 
thoufand, and Swickau upwards of fifteen thou- 
fand inhabitants. The other cities I faw are 
like the market towns, uncommonly populous 
and animated.—I'he fame induftry and eafy 
circumftances are met with on the other fide 
of the Elbe, throughout the Laufits, whither 
I made an excurfion from Drefden. Bauffen, 
Gorlifs, and Zittaw, are ftately cities, full of 
trade and bufinefs. What a contrail: with the 
fouthern parts of Germany ! an immenfe traft, 
throughout the whole of which I did not fee a 
fingle place, excepting the rcfidence of the 
court, and fome I mperial cities, which could bear 
a comparifon with any of thefe Saxon towns.—. 
You would imagine that the Ertzgeberg and 
foreft of Thuringia, had been fet by Providence 
as the limits betwixt light and darknefs, induftry 
and lazinefs, freedom and flavery, riches and 
poverty. PolTibly you cannot find in the whole 
world fo ftrong’a contrail betwixt two people, 
who are fo near each other, as there is between 
the Saxons and Bohemians j and yet nature has 
done infinitely more for the laft than Ihe has for 
the firft. 

I The mines are an inexhauftible iburce of riches 

to this country ; they almoft all belong to com¬ 
panies of private men, The works are divided 

into, 
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into certain portions, part of which the com- 
j pany works free of coifs for the court, which re¬ 
ceives what is got from them. The revenue of 
the court, from all the mines of the country, 
is eftimated at 400,000 guilders, which is hardly 
a fifth part of what they produce. A ftill much 
more confiderable fum is gained by manufac¬ 
turing the produce, as very little of it is export- 
[ ed raw. The Saxons prepare fteel and copper, 
and have a great number of gold and filver 
inanufaftories. The Saxon arms are known 
all over the world. 

« 

The Saxons have dillinguilhed themfelves by 
their Ikill in mining all over Europe. It is 
fpoken of even by Spanilh and Neapolitan writ¬ 
ers. Their ftrong bodies, their indefatigable 
induftry, and their good underftanding, particu¬ 
larly qualify them for this, kind of employment, 
which is undoubtedly the moll complicated and 
laborious of all human occupations, and which 
requires the greateft variety of’ knowledge to 
bring to perfeftion. In my opinion, mining is one 
of the ftrong charafteriftics which diftinguilhes 
the Germans, particularly the Saxons, from 
our countrymen. The Frenchman, though mucl^ 
quicker, is eafily conquered by difficulties, is di- 
fpirited vfhenthc firft heat does npt get the hette? 

•f 
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of the oppofition, is fond of changing the objeft 
of his purfuit, is defirous of getting a great deal 
at once, in a word, is only adapted to enter- 
prizes, which require a quick comprehenfive 
genius and readinefs ; he is confequently much 
lefs fit for this work, than the cold, penfive, 
inquifitive, penetrating, perfevering, and inde¬ 
fatigable German, who can employ himfelf in 
the moft unthankful offices without being weary. 
No doubt, there are many valuable mines in 
the French dominions. Every body knows the 
projeifls of Colbert and his fucceffors. They have 
been taken up again in our own time by M. 
Turgot ; but the genius of the nation has hi¬ 
therto counterafted every effort of the kind that 
has been made. 

The inhabitants of the fmalleft villages in the 
Saxon mountains, though often lliut out from 
the world by hills on each fide, are more po- 
liflied, better bred, and more alive, than thofc 
of the largeft towns in the fouth of Germany. 

Reading is almoft univerfal in this country; 
focnability and hofpitality accompany and en¬ 
courage the hardeft labour; even the focieties 
of the inferior ranks are^iftinguilhed by the 
liberality, knowledge of the world, wit, and 
jollity to be met with in them. The women are 
throughout remarkable for the beauty of their 

fhapes. 
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fliapes, the animation of their looks, and thelf 
infinite Ipirit, eafe, and vivacity, and yet they 
are quite good natured, and admirable houfe- 
\vifes. The men have of late, indeed, began 
to complain a little, that, for fome time paft, 
their beautiful partners have been too much ad¬ 
dicted to vanity} but their clamours would foon 
ceafe, if the women were to unite and make a 
law, that every eighth or tenth man Ihould take 
an Auftrian or Bavarian wife, for the edification 
of the whole community. . For my own part, 
the article of drefs alone excepted, I have 
not been able to difeover a Angle excrefccnce 
which wants pruning} whereas the Bavarian and 
Auftrian women, befides being full as fond of 
drefs, break out a little both at bed and board, 
and do not concern themfelves at all with do- 
meftic matters. 

The uncommonly large population of this 
country expofes the inhabitants to no fmall 
diftrefs in times of fcarcity. The land does not 
produce a tenth part of the grain neceffary for 
the confumption of the people, who are obliged 
to fupply their wants from Bohemia. The uni- 
verfal fcarcity whicb* prevailed in Europe nine 
or ten years ago, was no where more feverely 
felt than here. Many thoufands died, a par*: 
through abfolute want, and a part from be¬ 
ing 
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ing obliged to eat bad provifions. Great num¬ 
bers were indebted for their lives fo the free- 
mafon’s lodges at Drefden, Leipfick, Fridburg, 
and other places, the members of which did an 
incredible deal for the relief of the neceffities 
of their brethren. If any country ftands in need 
of granaries, it is this. As foon as the finalleit 
fcarcity is perceived, the exportation from the 
neighbouring countries is flopped up, and the 
Saxon plains are too much peopled eafily to bear 
the lofs of their harveft. Government has made 
fome regulations j but in the prefent ftate of the 
finances of the country, it is impoflible that ic 
fhould do as much as would be requifite to fc- 
cure the inhabitants of the mountains againft 
every event. 

Confpicuous as the induftry and commerce of 
this people is, the fituation of the farmer amongft 
them is in all refpefts pitiable. The fault, 
however, is in the conflitution of the country, 
not in the inhabitants, who are a frank, diligent, 
and intelligent people. No doubt, but the dif- 
trefii Is owing to the quantity of land in the 
hands of great farmers. Along the foot of the 
Ertzgeberg mountain, and in the plain, you 
can hardly count the fteeples, which you fee on 
all fidts of you. The number of villages in the 
Eledoral territory, taking in the Lau/its^ is near 
a. fix 
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fix thoufand. I faw feveral farmers who plough-* 
-€d with one ox and one cow. Many of therti 
have only one cow, which furnifhes them with 
milk, and likewife ferves them to plough withi 
It is true, indeed, that the fine and light foil of 
this part of the world requires, in general, no 
uncommon exertion j but it is impoffible that a 
farmer ftiould do well with fo little cattle. You 
eafily difcover in their houfekeeping, that they 
are obliged to cut very cldfe. Great part of 
them live upon potatoes, cabbage, and turnipSi 
and you very feldom fee meat at their tables. 
Their attachment to coffee is extremely great; 
it is the only nourifhment of fome of them j and 
the profufe ufe they make of it,is a ftrong contraft; 
with their penurioufnefs in other refpefts. It is 
made in large pots, but is fo weak as to have 
hardly the colour of the berry. Mofl likely 
they confider it as the cheapeft and mofl ftrength- 
cning of liquors. Their cleanlinefs in the 
midft of their poverty is remarkable.—The Sua- 
bian farmers are lords, in comparifon with thofc 
of Saxony, and, on the whole, the happieftl have 
yet feen. 

Throughout the whole level country, even the 
common people fpeak good German, and lb, ex¬ 
cepting in the mountains, do all the farmery*. 
There is no province in France of a like extent, 

in 
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in which the people throughout fpeak French 
as well as the Saxons do German. Some miles 
from l^cipfick I vifited a gentleman, for whom 
I Itad letters from Drefdcn, on his eftate. I 
thought myfclf come to a fchool of paftoral 
felicity, and I fliall ever look upon the few 
days I fpcnt with him as feme of the happieft 
of my life. The eftates of thefc gentlemen are 
finall, as the Saxon nobility in general are as 
poor as they are numerous; hut it is to this very 
poverty that they owe their happinefs. They 
underftand how to unite the beautiful with the 
ufeful, tafte with fimplicity, ceconomy with 
various amufements, and nature with art, in 
fuch a manner as to make that bufinefs, which 
other men look upon as a punifliment, a fource 
of endlefs uninterrupted felicity. They re- 
lifli pleafure as epicureans do rich wines, 
which they keep a long while on the palate, 
in order to relilli the flavour. They un¬ 
derftand how to mix the amufements and 
the occupations of the country fo as to make 
thern follow each other in agreeable fuccef- 
fion fo well, that it is worth while to come 
amongft them to read Virgil’s Georgies, which 
I am perfuaded cannot be read any where elfe 
xfith fo much pleafure. Fifhing is a very 
weighty and moft important bufinefs with them, 

O and 
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and the art has been no where brought to fo 
great a perfedtion as it is here. They have fe- 
parate ponds in which the fifli are kept, accord¬ 
ing to their ages and with different intentions. 
Thefe ponds are in fallow lands, which are at 
certain times broke up and ploughed again ; 
fo that the eftate reaps a double advantage by 
this method. The management of woods and 
of flieep is alfo brought to a great degree 
of perfedlion here. They not only cut down 
their trees with great judgment, but ftudy 
the art of planting, and what trees are fit for 
each foil with Angular felicity. I am perfuaded, 
that we Frenchmen might learn much of the 
Saxons on this head, as well as on every other 
part of rural ceconomy. 

The Saxon wool is famous for being the bell 
in Europe, after the Spanifh and Englilh : fome- 
times it isufed raw, fometimes it is manufadtured 
into clothes, dockings, and gloves, but moft 
generally it is coloured and exported as a ma- 
nufadlure. The inimitable blue wools, wjiich 
have their name from the country, are brought 
into France. 

To thefe various pradlical and theoretical 
improvements of their lands, the nobility add 
fmall walks, vifits to their friends in town anl^ 
country, colledlions of nature and art, attention 

to 
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to improve the fchools of their diftrifts, poetry, 
and mufick. The rich, amongft whom I reckon 
thofe who have from 8 to 10,000 guilders a 
year, (moft of them have only from 3 to 6, 
and feveral from 800 to 2000 guilders,) come 
to town for only one or two months in the year. 
Their daughters are the lovelieft and cleverefl 
creatures in the wosld. Their natural fenfibility 
generally contracts a romantic turn in the ftill- 
nefs of the country, which appears in their con- 
verfation and adtions, and leads them to take 
unguarded llreps in the firft years of life. Un¬ 
equal marriages and elopements are extremely 
frequent here. In Suabia, Bavaria, and Auftria, 
I met with Saxon girls of good family, who in 
the laft Silefian war had enlifted with officers 


of the imperial and circular armies, and who all 
made excellent wives and mothers. At Prague 
I met with a Saxon girl of a good family, who 
partly from a confiderable ftiare of fenfibility, 
as Die confelTed herfclf, with tears in her eyes, 
and partly from want of knowledge of the world, 
was a common woman. Ueffing’s comedy, Minna 
von Bamheimy which doubtlefs you have read, ex¬ 
hibits fome of the romantic part of this cha¬ 
racter, but in general it is more a pidure of the 
town ladies. The country girls have not in 
general the coquetry and livelinefs of Minna : 




they 


o 2 
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they are more penfive and more tender, but all 
of them arc as handfome as angels. The kind 
of reading in fafhion in Germany, which is 
raoftly novels and romances, is no proper nou- 
rifhment for the ladies of Saxony, who are by 
nature of fuch inflammable conftitutions. 

Ixipfick is a very fmall, but very handfome, 
and in fome places, fplendid city. The num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants, reckoning the fuburbs, 
amounts to near thirty thoufand; it was greater 
formerly. The way of living is totally dif¬ 
ferent from any I have hitherto feen in .the 
other Saxon towns. Much more luxury and 
profufion reigns here than at Drefden. They 
play in all companies, and often extremely high. 
The ladies of this place are far behind hand with 
their countrywomen of the other towns in do- 
meflic oeconomy, but agree with them in the 
articles of drefs and coquetry. Amongfl the 
literati, who fwarm here, there are too many 
boafters, petit maitres, ignoramufles, and fools 
of all forts j fo that I fometimes thought myfelf 
got to Vienna again, where the frijeurs and li¬ 
terati meet in the fame companies, and are 
almoft equally numerous. But the infinite num¬ 
ber of men of merit, whofe conduft and m'^in- 
ners do honour to their native country, foon 

made 
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made me find out the difference. You meet 
here with men in all fciences, who, from the 
extent, as well as the depth of their learning, 
but particularly from their knowledge of the 
world, are entirely difilrent from the Vienna 
literati, for w!)om all is dead that is out of their 
own line. 

I paid a vifit to Mr. Weiffe, whofe excellent 
v^ork called the Children s Friend, Mr. Berquin 
propofes partly to imitate, and partly to tranf- 
late. I'lie author is not only one of the bell 
German poets, but an extraordinary learned 
man, in the mofl extenfive fignification of the 
word. He is elegance itfelf; and the income of 
a good place, which he poffelfes, enables him 
to give up his latter days to philofophical repofe, 
benevolence, and the mufes. He is one of the 
determined enemies of thofe literary Calmucks, 
I mentioned to you in my letter on the theatre 
of Munich, who like the troops of Gengiflcan, 
fome years fince made an inroad upon Par- 
nalfus, drove out the the mufes, deflroyed the 
flower-beds of the old German poets, mangled 
the language, hacked the words with Tartar fury, 
and would probably in their rage have be¬ 
gotten children like the fathers, if their difei- 
Tjliine had anfwered the violence of their attaclt, 
0 3 and 
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and fuch enlightened men as Mr. Weiffe had not 
difcomfitted them after the ardour of their firft 
onfet. Tliey have been compelled to retreat 
behind th.e hedges, whence they fometimes fire 
upon paflengers, but they will not be able to 
heep ev’-cn this poll long. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLV. 


Leipfick. 

T he commerce and manufactures of this 
place are very confiderable- It is the cen¬ 
ter of the book trade of all Germany, and of the 
wool trade of all Saxony, and there are few ci¬ 
ties in Germany which furpafs it in commerce 
and exchange. Here they make velvets, woven 
liUcs, lhags, linens, cloths, rattines, carpets, and 
a great variety of other things. This city fup- 
plies the greateft part of Saxony with drugs and 
apothecaries wares, and has a confiderable lhare 
of the trade which is carried on betwixt the fouth 
of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the North. 
There are feveral wealthy houfes here. 

The fair, whicli ended a week before my ar¬ 
rival, according to the report of both natives 
and foreign merchants, is no more than a fha- 
dowof what it was thirty years ago. The moft 
remarkable part of the prefent trade, is the ex¬ 
change of books, carried on by the German 
bookfellers. This they fometimes execute by 
cjfmmifllon, but for the moft part they appear 
in their own high prjons. Their number is about 
o 4 three 
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three lumdred, and the value of the books they 
exchange amounts to 500^000 rix-dollars, or 
about 1,751,000 livres. 

Leipfick maintains itfelf in the pofllfTion of 
this tiade, not fo much from its having once 
taken that channel, as from the great quantity 
of books publiflied in the city itfelf, and its cen¬ 
trical fituation in the midft of a country where 
rdl the arts flourilh, and, reading and writ¬ 
ing are moft univerfal. Thefe arc the caufes, 
■which, in my opinion, have rendered all the at¬ 
tempts to deprive the city of this trade abortive. 

The Auftrian bookfellers liave hitherto lv.*eri 
the only ones who have not appeared regularly 
and in great numbers at this mart of literature. 
The rellraint they lay under from the licence 
office, and the reftraints they are lain under by 
the licavy wit of their writers, have difabled 
them from bringing any faper to marker, good 
enough to procure an exchange from the other 
dealers. 

Leipfick is indebted for this trade, wliich, in 
my opinion, is the only one of the kind in all' 
Europe, entirely to the merit of the inhabitants 
of this place, and other parts of Saxony. Sax¬ 
ony was the cradle of literature and tafte in Ger¬ 
many. The Swifs had indeed contributed foii e- 
thing by theories towards raifing the edifice of 

the 
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the arts, but theories form neither arts nor tafte, 
nor has the German part of Switzerland produ¬ 
ced a fingle literary produdion of merit, Gef- 
ner’s works excepted. Thofe of Haller are 
written in a barbarous diakft, and few of them 
are uniformly good. liis beauties are fingle 
ones; they are feparate piftures, woven into 
philofophical declamations. Nature gives the firft 
diredion to art, w,hich afterwards is not to be im¬ 
proved by any theories, but by the fight of, and 
fenfibility for, the moft ftriking and moft beau¬ 
tiful objects of nature. Thefe it is, which form 
ihe original artift. And it is the reading, feeling, 
and comparing the works of thefe original 
artifts, that form the imitator. Nor is tafte itlelf 
a confequence of any theoretical knowledge; 
for it is well known, that thofe who have 
formed the founded; theories, have been very 
unfuccefsful, both in the works produced by 
themfelves, and the judgment they have pafled 
upon thofe of other people. Theories depend 
upon conclufions of the underftanding, which 
w*ll always be falfe when the premifes are fo; 
but the quicknefs occafioned by the per¬ 
ception and comparifon of various beautiful 
objefts, which conftitutes what we call tafte, 
will never go aftray. It is true, indeed, that 

this 
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this perception and quicknefs cannot exift with¬ 
out fome natural difpofitions towards them. 

The firft feeds of literature and tafte were 
fown in Germany, by perfons who were no li¬ 
terati by profelTion. Since the firft sera of French 
tafte, one or the other of the princes of Germany 
have always been in alliance with France. The 
negociations this has given rife to, and the 
abode of the French armies in Germany in 
confequence, have rendered the knowledge of 
French abfolutely necefiary to the German no¬ 
bility. Hence all perfons of confequence, mi- 
nifters, counfellors, officers, and fecretarie^, 
poliftied themfclves by their intercourfe with our 
countrymen ; fo that the tafte of feveral German 
courts was formed before there was a man of 
letters of confequence in the country. Prince 
Eugene, who had been brought up at the court 
of France, laboured with all his might to in¬ 
troduce the arts into Germany, but he found 
the Jefuits in his way at the court of Vienna, 
for a long time the only one in which the 
French language could not gain admittance. 
In all the others there were perfons of as much 
tafte and good fenfe as prince Eugene, true 
children of the Mufes, who were more or lefs 
fuccefsful in their attempts to extend good taft<^^ 
Much in the fame manner the arts came to 
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US from Italy, and much in the fame manner they 
came to Italy from Greece. 

After this intercourfe with France, the only 
thing wanting to awaken the Germans to 
emulation, was a language, and in this refpedt 
Saxony had a great advantage over the other 
German provinces. Ever fince the time of Lu¬ 
ther, this country has had a manner of writing, 
which diftinguiflred it from the barbarous 
manner of the fchools that obtained over the 
reft of Germany. The fervice of the church 
contributed much in thefe parts to the im¬ 
provement of the language. The fchools 
for young people were very good here long 
before the brilliant aera of German literature. 
The language of fome of the Saxon writers 
who lived betwixt the years 1715 and 1725, 
a time in which the reft of Germany was ftill 
plunged in the barbarous ftyle of the Can- 
cclleria, is remarkable for its grammatical clear- 
nefs and accuracy. The natural wit of the 
Saxons, together with their peculiar and, as it 
wefe, innate love for all that is beautiful, foon 
made it their peculiar pride and pleafure, as it 
had been that of the Athenians, to diftinguifti 
themfelves by fpeaking their language correftly. 
'^he loweft handycraftfman here is more foli- 
titous to fpeak purely and well, and is much 

more 
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more fortunate in his attempts for the purpofe, 
than feveral learned men by profenion, with 
whom I have had tlic honour to converfe in the 
fouthern parts of the country. The very wo¬ 
men are fenfible of grammatical errors, and 
take notice of them. Befides the Ian"U3{re, the 
Saxons had other advantages, which contributed 
to fpread literature fooncr and wider amongft 
them than amongft the other Germans. Phi- 
lofophy and t!ie higher parts of the i'ellc's lettres, 
had had the dull rubbed from them in this coun¬ 
try long before the bright oera of German lite¬ 
rature. Leibnitz, Puffendorf, Thomafius, Wolf, 
and others, iiad broken up the extenfive field of 
literature, had ploughed it with tafte and fim- 
plicity, and had brought about a happy revolu¬ 
tion in the minds of the people in all the north of 
Germany, particularly in Saxony. The cele¬ 
brated journal, known by the name o{A£ia Eru- 
ditormn, was begun in 1682, and was foon equal 
to the journals of the moft enlightened nations, 
iiich as the ‘'journal des Sca^jans, the Englilh 
Ttanfaftions, and the Giornale di Literati, 
whilft in the other ftates of Germany, Berlin not 
excepted, knowledge was confined to a few per- 
Ibns about the court. 1 he beginning of the 
prefent century alfo produced feveral editions 
pf the ancient ciallics, which contributed rnort 

to 
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to the nurture of genius and true tafte, than the 
beft rules and theories. 

No doubt, the magnificence and peculiar 
taftc of the Saxon Augustus, for the fine arts, 
contributed much to the early polifhing of 
rafle, and the awakening of genius in this 
country. All the arts have a fifterly affedtion 
for each other j they do not like to be long out 
of the fame company. Painting, fculpture, ar- 
chitefture, mufic, and all the arts connedled 
with them, flourillicd more at the court of Au- 
^uftus the third, than they did in any court of 
Europe. From this fchool came Mengs, the 
greateft painter of our days; Hafle, who was 
able to do juftice to the poetry of a Metaftafio; 
Gluck, Hiller, and many others. The art of 
fpeech would naturally join itfelf to fo brilliant 
a fociety. The opera made the Saxons ac¬ 
quainted with the Italian poets, juft as the 
language of the court had brought them ac¬ 
quainted with the French ones. At length they 
mAde fome trials in their own language, and 
their trials were fucccfsful. Gellert, Rabbener, 
and many others, evidently formed themfelves 
upon Englifli models. Ever fince this period, 
•♦'Saxony has furnifhed a much larger proportion of 
* ingenious men than the other parts of Germany. 
\Jn polite literature their numbers furpafs 

thofe 
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thofe of all the reft of Germany put together. 
Their tranflators, reviewers, magazine-writers, 
almanack and catalogue-makers are innumer¬ 
able. There are many perfons in this country 
as well acquainted with the antient and modern 
literature of England, France, and Italy, as the 
natives of thefe countries themfelves. There is 
always a warehoufe of Spanilh and Portuguefe 
literature here, and (which is almoft peculiar to 
Germany,) they forage to the uttermoft bounds 
of the north, and explore the Danifti, Swedilh, 
Ruffian, and Polifh Parnaffus. As far as re¬ 
gards the mechanical part of the bufinefs, i. e. 
the working up of materials and making 
them fit for fale, Saxony will for a long time 
continue fuperior to the other Germans i but 
their genius feems worn out. Nothing can be 
more frivolous than the prefent purfuits of the 
men of genius here} but other parts of Germany 
are in the prime of youth, and others again feem 
to be juft awake. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLV. 


Leipficfc. 

I MADE an excurfion from hence to Wei¬ 
mar and Gotha. This part of tiie country 
is the befl cultivafed, and in a political view, 
the moft beautiful I have hitherto feen in Ger¬ 
many. Every two or three miles you come to 
a town, which contains a flourilhing manufac- 
tute. The villages arc innumerable, and the 
agriculture much more varied than on the other 
fide of Drefden. Nature appears to have been 
more favourable to thefe parts. 

Weimar is a fmall but handfome town. The 
court is remarkably affable, and the reigning 
duke carries popularity as well as philofophy 
almoft too far. He puts himfelf on a level with 
all kinds of perfons, and takes parts in private 
plays aftcd by his fervants and the literati of 
his court. 

To a natural fondnefs for the fcntimental and 
adventurous, he unites an exellent improved tafte 
fq;' every thing that belongs to the arts. This 
CDurt is made up entirely of wits, and even his 
general /uperintendant, (a title you are not ac- 
4 quainted 
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quainted with, but which anfwers to a little 
Po'pe,) is a bel efprit, who has publiflied a rhap- 
fodical extract from the firfl: book of Mofes, 
under the title of tlie Origin of Mankind. 

The wonderful charaiflcr of this duke, the 
romantic part of it only excepted, for which he 
has to thank Mr. Gothe, is the work of the ce¬ 
lebrated Wieland. Wieland is, without a doubt, 
the firfl: of all the German writers. No writer, 
Lefllng alone excepted, unites fo much ftudy 
with fo much genius as he does. He has not 
only formed and fixed his tafte on a thorough 
acquaintance with the beauties of the ancieht 
writers, but pofleflTes alfo all the literature of 
France, Italy, and F.ngland. His works are not 
like the rhapfodies of the modern German poet- 
allers, but have the true fmack of the art. Even 
the moft; fugitive trifles that fall from his play¬ 
ful and humorous pen, befpeak a workman who 
is thorough mafter of his bufinefs, and has a 
manner of his own. It has been faid of the 
great painters, that you may know them by the 
dafti of their pencils. Wieland is one of the 
few German writers who will go down to pofte- 
rity as a clafTical writer, when the works of fe- 
veral of his cotemporaries fliall ferve for duKg 
of the fields. It is generally objeded to hint, 
that he repeats the fame things too often, and 

copies 
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copies himfelf; but for my part, I have not 
obferved much repetition. It is true, that like 
other great writers, he has favourite ideas, which 
he is ever turning and polifliing, in order to fet 
them before the reader in everv point of view. 
I have no fault to find with him, but that he 
hides his ftudy too little, expofes his immenfe 
reading too much, and often forgets that his 
reader may not be fo enamoured with his eru¬ 
dition as he is himfelf. I likewife think, that 
before he was privy-counfcllor and tutor to the 
prince, he wrote much more naturally than he 
dofs now. In order that no part of literature 
fhould be unexplored by him, but more with a 
view of filling his purfe, whilft his reputation 
was at the height, he undertook a literary journal, 
which he carried on with uncommon Ipirit and 
aflivity. None of the German writers know fo 
well how to pleafe the public as Wieland does. 
He is moft fruitful in the invention of trifles, in 
order to make his journal, which is as good as any 
other we have, fell. Sometimes, like a Dutch 
tobacco-merchant, he will tye a picture to his 
wares; fometimes he promifes in one number 
a folution of a riddle in a paft one, and in 
the; next, inftead of a folution of the riddle, 
giVes you a rattle, or a trumpet for children to 
v®L. n, P play 
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play with. At times he publifhes one number 
in a year, at others he will write the whole vo- 
l,ume in a month. Riddles, newfpapers, anec¬ 
dotes, literary quarrels, every thing, in a word, is 
crammed in that may give his wares the ap¬ 
pearance of novelty, or amufe the people. You 
will fay thefe are little bookfelling tricks ; and 
fo they are, but they are more venial in a Ger¬ 
man than in other authors, as without them it 
would be difficult for the greateft induftry and 
the greateft talents to live by the profeffion. 

Wieland is, what few poets are, a good do- 
meftic man. He lives, in fadt, more for his fa¬ 
mily than for the public. He would furnifti a 
new proof, if there wanted any, of the juftice of 
a favourite aphorifm with me, to wit, that the 
generative powers of man are in the fame pro¬ 
portion as his underftanding, a,nd that it is good 
for him when he ufes the one with as much 
order and ccconomy as the oth^r. Wieland 
has feven or eight fine children. No poet, he 
obfcrves himfelf, eyer had fo many ; and he has 
written the lives of the poets, folely to aflure 
himfelf of the truth of it. A good penfion 
from the court, added to what he gets by his 
journal, enables him to fee the approach of old 
age with tranquillity, and gives him the profj^dt 
of enjoying the comforts of life to the end. 

Tly;re 
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There are fome extraordinary traits in Wie- 
land’s charafter, which feem a contraft to his 
writings: I will give you fome of them. In all 
he has written, he difcovers great knowledge of 
the world, and you would take him for a cour¬ 
tier out of place, yet no man knows iefs of man^ 
kind. In polite circles, and in the condudl: of 
a common affair of life, he is entirely at a lofs. 
Evenfince the publication of the Agathon, which 
you know contains every evolution and revolu¬ 
tion of the female mind, and, like his other 
works, befpeaks one of the politeft writers that 

ever exifted: there have been feveral inflanccs 
• * 

of his not knowing how to converfe with a wo¬ 
man. His knowledge of the gay world confifts 
entirely in theory, and he muft be fome time in 
company, before he can make ufc of it. This is 
not altogether owing to continual ftudy and want 
of intercourfe with the polite world, but is in 
fome degree conftitutional in him. He is by 
nature very lively, but not very refolute, dif¬ 
fident of himfelf, and eafy of belief towards 
others j in fine, he is one of thofe men to whom 
nature has refufed every grain of that felf-fuf- 
ficiency, a fmall dofe of which is of fo much 
ufe in the affairs of this life. His knowledge 
of the world is of the kind which Montaigne 
p 2 obferved 
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obferved in a man who refembled him j it is in a 
place which he knows where to find it in, and not 
in him/elf. The confcioufnefs of this has fome- 
ymes made him a coward. To this caufe arc to 
be attributed the frequent variations in his way 
of thinking j his flattery towards thofe who can 
ferve him ; his fubmillion towards thofe who 
refift him; his toleration of thofe whofe opi¬ 
nions are oppofite to his ownhis love of party, 
and all the manoeuvres to which he has had re- 
courfe, whenever he has thought his reputation in 
danger, for which reputation he would have had 
nothing to fear, if he had but known his own 
Hrength. Before Gothe was known, Wieland 
flood as he ought always to have done, at the 
top of the German ParnafTus. It fo happened, 
that, contrary to his intention, he inferted a very 
fevere critique of Gothe's Play of Gojs of Ber- 
lichingen, in his review. Gothe revenged him- 
felf by a farce, written in his flrongeft manner. 
Wieland, ever ready to found a retreat when 
danger is nigh, endeavoured to make his peace 
in a fecond number, in which he was more 
civil. This, however, would hardly have faved 
him, but fortunately for him, his pupil, the 
reigning duke, loon after went to Francfqrt, 
where he met with Gothe, whom he brought 
with him to Weimar, and of courfe introduced 

Who 
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him to his old tutor. Would you believe it ? the 
cajoled Wieland not only took fomcthing of 
Gothe’s manner himfeif, but wrote apologies for 
fome followers of his fchool, whom in his former 
writings he had fatyrized. Upon the whole, he 
is one of the greateft fophifts of our days, who 
has always a fatire, or an apology ready, and 
produces that which brings him the mofl: 
pence. 

Gothe is the duke’s favourite; they are al¬ 
ways together; he poflefles a full portion of that 
which nature has refufed to Wieland. Formerly 
hb felf-fufficiency led him into abfurdities, but 
fince that time things have much changed. He 
is not only a genius, but polTefles a great deal 
of learning. Many circumftances, for which- 
he is not entirely anfwerable, were the occafioa 
of his giving the fignal to a horde of Calmucks, 
who fome years fince made an inroad on the 
German ParnaflTus, and laid it wafte. In all 
things he is upon principle, for the natural, the 
extraordinary, the adventurous, the ftriking, 
and the bold, and has as great an averfion to 
the common forms of government, as to the 
common rules of writing. His philofophy bor¬ 
ders nearly upon that of Roufleau. I fhall not 
flop here to compare them, but only obferve, 
thfet they have both come two hundred years 

p 3 tQf» 
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too late, and that the man who gives a flat corn 
tradiftion fo the opinions of all his cotem¬ 
poraries, abounds either in felf-opinion or 
felf-love.—When Gothe firfl: began to feel 
his genius, he ufed to go about with a fhort 
hat, his hair about his ears, an out of the way 
drefs; and, in fliort, afFefled a Angularity in 
every thing, hlis looks, his gait, his fpeech, 
the whole of him bcfpoke, an extraordinary 
man. Even in his writings, he rather affedted 
graceful negligence than any laboured delicacy, 
lie Ihortencd all his periods in the moft ex¬ 
traordinary manner, ufed common and vul¬ 
gar words, and, what was of no great fervice to 
the poor German language, already fo bare of 
them, cut olf half of the vowels, and introduced 
paufes and ftrokes of admiration at every three 
words. Ilis writings contain a great deal of 
that happy feizure of circumftance which be- 
fpeaks a knowledge of mankind, united to a 
llrong and fertile imagination, and a great vein 
of humour. You fee in every thing he writes, 
that he is able to lay a plan and conneft the 
]iarts; this diftinguiflies him from the whole 
herd of his imitators. Whenever it happens, as it 
fometimes does, that one part of his work does 
not hang well with the other, you eafily difcover 
that the defedt has not arifen from ignorance, 

fJut 
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but becaufe the author did not choofe to give 
himfelf the trouble to weave them together. 
Gothe has read a great deal, is well acquainted 
with the beft ancient and modern writers, paints, 
underftands mufick, is a good companion and 
wit, and — counfellor of legation to the duke. 

Doubtlefs, he is by this time convinced of the 
injury he has done German literature. Several 
young perfons, encouraged to it by his example, 
imagined that nothing more was requifite to 
become a genius, than to be bold, impudent, 
and carelefs about language and ftyle, and to 
entertain contempt for every thing that is called 
order or regularity. They conceived that aW 
ftudy and attention to rule was needlefs, that 
every thing that was natural mufl: of courfe be 
good, that a true genius required no education, 
but had all powers of creation in himfelf, and 
that when he became a genius, he was entitled 
to produce himfelf in his fhirt, or in puris nata- 
ralibus, on the market-place, or in the courts of 
princes; that real judgment only made afles of 
men; and that an unreftrained imagination raif- 
ed them to the rank of divinities; that dreams 
and enthufiaftic raptures in his own greatnefs, 
and the littlenefs of the world about him, was 
the proper ftate of man; that all the. occupa¬ 
tions by which his daily bread was to be earned, 
p 4 degraded 
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degraded him, and that in the heft of all pofli- 
ble worlds he muft go on all-fours and cat 
acorns. You muft not think that I am exagge¬ 
rating when I fay this, for I can give you proofs 
of every thing I have aflerted. Gothe has this 
in common with Roufleau ; that his philofophy 
(whether true or falfe) overturns fomdationsy and 
gratifies diflblutenefs and idlenefs j for whicli 
reafon it has been adopted by thofe who have 
no foundation, but feek only to be happy through 
an implicit belief in their mafter. As Gothe 
was his own mafter, his excrefcences were the 
more eafily forgiven, becaufe of their con- 
fiftency with his principles and with each other, 
of a certain moderation he obferved in them, 
and of his affability towards all he converfed 
with ; but his fchool is the moft ridiculous that 
can be conceived. I queftion whether many 
of thefe gentlemen are themfelves able to give 
explanations of the obfeure parts of their writ¬ 
ings. The flattered nonfenfe was cried up by 
the-critics of the feft, as the quinteffcnce of 
human wit and human imagination. As to the 
underftanding, as I told you above, they de¬ 
clared open war againft that. To have a true 
idea of the tafte of the public, one fhould read 
the produdtions of thefe gentlemen, which ftill 
pafs for wonders with many. This herd of Cal- 

muc|„s 
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mucks gained recruits from every order of men, 
even out of the phyfical tribe, who formed 
fyftems of the fame kind in their profeffion. 
They taught, that to roll in fnow, to bathe in 
cold water, to leap like bucks about the fteepeft 
precipices, to cat nothing warm, but to live en¬ 
tirely on the fruits of the earth, not to give the 
lead interruption to the operations of nature, 
but even to drop the excrement Handing, at any 
time and in any place, was all that could be 
done by man, either for the prefervation or re¬ 
covery of his health. 

A well-known phyfician, w'ho has laid many 
a patient in the duft, by the purfuit of this new 
mode of cure, grounded all the reafonings made 
ufe of in his publications, on the example of the 
firfl wit in Germany. If he ordered a man a 
cold bath, and the patient exprefled a fear, left 
it might pofllbly occafion a fever, or a flux, the 
doctor would afTure him, that he need not be 
afraid of any thing of the fort, for that the great 
Gothe went into the cold bath in froft and 
fnow.—The young painters, too, would for 
fome time paint nothing but ftorms, lightning, 
tops of A pennines, or Alps j elephants, lions, 
and tygers ■, Didos on the funeral-pile, Lucre- 
tias and Medeas murdering their children. All 
f the fofter landfcapes, all the common animals, 

and 
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and all the ordinary fituations of common life, 
they entirely excluded from their canvafs. Truth 
and keeping are nothing with them fuch little- 
nefles, they fay, a genius leaves to your day- 
labourers for bread, and men of ordinary under- 
ftandings. Art, according to their definition, 
confifts in what is out of the an courfe. Th^ 

more unnaturally a Did-' flin^-s her arms about, 
the more portcntouOy flic rolls her favage 
eyes, and the greater difordei there appears in 
her hair and drapery, the more beautiful fhe is. 
In this manner artifts of all denominations mif- 
conceive Gothc’s tlicory. His flatterers imitatp 
him in the mofl ridiculous manner, in his drefs, 
in his walk, and even in ' 'f fpeech. 

Gothe is in fomt meafure refponfible for thefe 
cxcrefcenccs. Having difcovered fparks of ge¬ 
nius in fome of his friends, fuch as Lentz, 
Ciinger, and others, by proper encouragements 
he foon blew the fparks into a real flame. Thus 
far was fit and right; but as foon as he had com¬ 
menced protedor, there came people to him by 
no means worthy of uis protection. Infteacf of 
fending thefe back to their brethren of tlie 
forefl, the bubble of reputation led him on, and 
he was not afhamed, at leafl for a time, to fee 
himfclf at the head of a little academy—very 
different in this refpedt from RouflTeau, who *• 
2 neither/' 
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neither commended nor protefted any one. At 
prefent Gothe does not feem to difturb himfelf 
much about literary purfuits. He is at work on 
the fife of the celebrated Bernard of Weimar, 
and enjoys life as much as it is to be enjoyed 
amidft a number of little troubles. Formerly 
he ufed to be regularly befieged with recom¬ 
mendations, and his disciples came from all 
parts to vifit him, in hopes to be brought for¬ 
ward by his patronage. He is now grown 
wifcr, and has made it a ’•ule to himfelf, to be 
very nice in his recommendations. In this he is 
extremely in the right, as lie would be account¬ 
able for the follies of all thefe people. Neither 
indeed does it follow as a natural confequence, 
that becaufe the minifter, counfellor, and pri¬ 
vate fccretary of a prince is a wit, his cooks, 
and butlers, valets de chambre, huntfmen, and 
ftable-boys, Ihould alfo be wits. 

Gotha is a large town, richer and handfomer 
than Weimar j the number of its inhabitants is 
cftimated at nine or ten thoufand. There are 
foihe valuable manufaflures in this place. The 
court is as popular as that of Weimar, and 
equally fond of ftrangers. Some years ago the 
duke had one of the beft German theatres in 
Germany} but he fent away the whole company 
•n finding that the expence was too large, that 

he 
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he had fufBciently amufed himfelf, and that the 
players began to aflume airs of importance. 

The fubjefts of both thefe dukes are very 
happy. Their finances too are well regul^ed, 
and their adminiftration of juftice and police is 
perfecSt. Neither of them have the weak- 
nefs of other German princes, who fpend a great 
part of their incomes in the maintenance of a 
regiment or two of foldiers, and make the 
younger part of their fubjedts' do the military 
exercife, inftead of keeping them at the plough. 
The income of each of them is about 600,000 
Rhenilh guilders, or 54,000 French louis-d’ors. 
Their country is extremely produdive, and ex¬ 
traordinarily well inhabited. 

Erfurt is a very large, old, black, and ill-in¬ 
habited town; it is near a mile in circumfer¬ 
ence, and contains nearly eighteen thoufand 
men. The moft remarkable thing here is the 
art of gardening, which is carried to a greater 
perfedion than in any other part of Germany I 
have yet had occafion to fee. The people of 
the country carry on a confiderable trade -in 
fruits and plants. I'he inhabitants, like thofe 
of the reft of Saxony, are a handfome, fenfible, 
and friendly people. The prefent vice-governor 
for the Eledor of Mentz, to whom thq city, 
with feventy villages which lie round it, be¬ 
longs. 
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longs, isabaronofD’Alberg, canon of Mentz, 
whom you may probably have feen at Paris. 

He was in the houfe of the marquis of- ^ 

and, if I miftake not, well known to the duke 
of Choifeul. He is a man of uncommon know¬ 
ledge of the world, a man of letters in the full 
extent of the word, and a patriot. He under- 
ftands all the bufinefs of the higher world, and 
all that concerns government; poffeffes the Belles 
JLettres and the arts, and is on terms of friend- 
.(hip with the mcft fenfible men of Germany. He 
experts in time to be the firft ecclefiaftical prince 
the German empire, and, after the Pope, the 
richeft and moft diftinguiftied prelate in the ca¬ 
tholic world, Erfurt and its territory yields an¬ 
nually about 180,000 Rhenifti guilders. It con¬ 
tains about thirty-fix thoufand men. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVI. 


Leipfick. 

I CANNOT quit Saxony without faying 
fomething to you of the reformation which 
began here. 

. The origin of the reformation, as a queftio* 
of learning, is difficult to determine. Between 
the times of John Hufs and Luther, Paul of 
Tubingen, Brulfer, Bafil of Groningen, and 
feveral Engliffi, openly profelTed the doc¬ 
trines of the reformed. The Valdenfes had 
fpread their opinions yery confiderably long 
before the time of Hufs; and between their 
time and the asra of Hufs, Wicliff, John of Pa¬ 
ris, Arnaud de Villeneuve, William of St, 
Amour, Evrard, biffiop of Saltzburg, and many 
others taught the tenets of Luther and Calvin. 
It is certain, that from the time of the Albi- 
geois to the breaking out pf the reformation, 
there was no period in which fome remarkable 
man did not openly maintain the principles of 
the Proteftant religion. Between the time of 
Peter de Waldo, (who did moft towards the 
fpreading of the fed of the Albigeois, though 

the^ 
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they do not take their name from him, as fomc 
have thought,) and Berenger, who came not a 
hundred years after him, we meet with Pierre dc 
Bruis, Henry de Thouloufe, and Arnaud Hot, 
who,with many others,made the doftrines held by 
the Proteftants of the prefent day, known all 
over France. The celebrated bifiiop Honore 
of Autun, who wrote upon free will, and, in the 
fpirit of the Proteftants of this day, called the 
Pope the great beaft, and the Whore of Babylon, 
lived in 1115, and Berenger died in 1091 j fo 
that there is hardly a generation between them. 

^ In the fame century with Berenger, Arnolph, 
bilhop of Orleans, diftinguilhed himfelf at tlie 
council of Ilheims, by a fpeech much more 
violent than any thing which Luther has written 
againft the power of the Pope. In a word, the 
opinions of Proteftants are to be met with in the 
earlieft ages of the church; and an attentive reader 
of ecclefiaftical hiftory will foon fee, that they 
are connedted with the opinions of the firft 
fedlaries, and that it was not the bare no¬ 
velty of his opinions which made Luther re¬ 
markable. 

Whoever is a little acquainted with the hif¬ 
tory of the century before Luther, and can form 
- to himfelf a precife idea of the ftate of Saxony, 

previous 
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previous to the breaking out of the reformation, 
will eafily fee, that other things befides theo¬ 
logy contributed to this event, and that Lu¬ 
ther only gave the long waited for fignal of re- 
v'olt. 

Since the time of the emperor Sigifmund, 
(who would have brought about the revolution 
himfelf, if his knowledge had correfponded with 
his thirft for reformation, and who for want of 
that knowledge fuffered himfelf to be led by 
thenofe by fome cardinals) Germany had been 
at w'ork on a reformation. If a Catholic at this 
time was to fay what was faid, not only in the 
fchools and in publications, but at the council 
of Conftance before the whole nation, at the 
diet of the empire, and by particular princes 
in their tranfadions with each other, he would 
be put into a prifon as a violent heretic. It is 
indeed wonderful,how the minds of the Catholic 
princes weie changed by the heat of difputc 
after that ftep was once taken,which they them- 
felves had before endeavoured to produce. The 
well known huvdred grievances (which in the'end 
grew to much more than a hundred) of theGerman 
nation plainly fhewed, that moft of the courts 
of Germany were ready to proteft the firft bold 
man who would revolt againft the court of Rome^ 
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and fupport the political grievances with theo¬ 
logical arguments. Xhe cunning, adive, and 
very eloquent ^Eneas Sylvius, who efFefted 
the concordate betwixt the Pope and the empire 
by his crafty manoeuvres, awakened ftill more 
the jealoufy of all the thinking patriots of Ger¬ 
many. Though he was a fubtile genius, who for 
the moment could gain the afcendancy over the 
cold Germans, and make them acquiefce in 
filencc, yet after all the declamations and fine 
intrigues of this Cicero of his time, the obfti- 
nacy natural to the cold charafter returned, and 
again brought forth the old complaints. iEneas 
Sylvius thought his enemies weaker than they 
really were. In all his writings you fee that he 
imagined that he Ihould be able to cheat the 
Germans j but their genius was awake, and they 
faw through him, though they had neither ex¬ 
perience enough, nor union enough amongft 
rhemfelvcs, to refift the artifices he played off 
againft them. Mayer, chancellor of Mentz, at 
that time the moft enlightened, moil refined, 
and*moft brilliant court in Germany, and which 
contributed exceedingly to the fuccefs of the 
reformation, in his letters (to be found in feveral 
compilations of the times), fpeaks to the Italian 
in a tone that would have put to filence any 
r^vocate of the court of Rome, but the very 
' voi,. II. witty 
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witty fophift ^neas Sylvius. Whoever con- 
ficlers the intrigues and webs which the court 
of Rome rnuft have wove to keep the duke of 
Bavaria and the Palfgrave of the Rhine in good 
humour (fome proofs of which are to be met 
with in Fcbronius), will only wonder how 
the reformation came to be put off fo late as to 
the time of Luther. 

Whilft the politics of feveral courts of Ger¬ 
many were thus directed againft the 'court of 
Rome, the reputation of the latter was daily 
linking in confequence of the philofophy that 
gained ground in the fchools, and the inter- 
courfe of learned men with each other. The 
progrefs made in printing, which became gene¬ 
ral in Germany in the laft part of the fifteenth 
century, contributed to the general Ipread 
of knowledge. As early as in the beginning 
of the lixteenth century, the Germans begJ^ to 
write their own language with correftnefs. The 
way was prepared for the people to be foon taught. 
This, no doubt, was the golden age of Ger¬ 
many. It had warm patriots, induftrious 'phi- 
lofophers, and thinking princes. The awakened 
fpirit of improvement had manifefted itfelf in 
legiflation and the improvement of the police ; 
peace was eftabliftied at home, arts and tafte 
had begun to fpread over Germany from ItulJ. 

Bologna 
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feologna was the refort of all the German nobi¬ 
lity. It is truCj indeed, that they brought home 
with them the barbarous mixture of the Roman, 
Papal, and Lombard law, but they alfo brought 
home good manners, a knowledge of the Italian 
and Latin languages, and a tafte for the fine 
arts and fciences. Erafmus of Rotterdam, 
Reachlin, Hutten, and many others, are fignal 
proofs how foon tafte Was purified in Germany. 
Saxony in particular had feveral good fchools. 
The univerfity of Leipfick had fucceeded to the 
fame of that of Prague; and that of Wirtemberg, 
out of which Luther was foon to give the fignal 
for battle, was frequented not only by Ger¬ 
mans, but by Hungarians, Poles, Danes, and 
Swedes. Luther’s other writings are evident 
proofs how much the German language itfelf 
was cultivated in Germany, and his trariflation of 
the bible teftifies how well the ancient languages 
were underftood in the fchools. Indeed it is 
probable, that Germany would have been the 
firft country enlightened by Italy, and fo have 
arrived at the prefent brilliant tera of liter¬ 
ature immediately, had not religious difputes 
difturbed the minds of the people, and the 
war of thirty years, which followed, laid wafte 
the country. 

Italy, at that time the raoft flourilhing country 
<i. 2 'm 
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in Europe, thought of no reformation, though 
it probably faw the religious abufes ftill more 
clearly than the Germans themfelves. The 
wits of Italy amufed themfelves with fatires on 
the pope, cardinals, and their adherents the 
monks and nuns. They confidered the abufes 
of religion with as little ferioufnefs as men 
in the polite world look upon adultery and gal¬ 
lantry, which are now grown too univerfal for 
the police to have any hope of being able to 
reftrain them. Indeed the exceffes in which 
Italian priefts and prelates indulged themfelves, 
were not of that low favage kind which dif- 
graced thofe of Germany, but accorded better 
with the polilhed manners, the charafter of the 
people, and focial lifej and the arts, which 
contributed all they could to the outward Iplen- 
dour of religion in this country, covered many 
defedts in the eyes of thinking men, juft as a 
coquet procures admirers by a charming patch, 
with which Ihe contrives to cover a wart or ugly 
fpot of another kind. When we add to thefc 
confiderations, that the commerce with the Jfi- 
ritual colonies brought home great riches, with¬ 
out the leaft hazard or expence to the nation j 
that fince the time of Charlemagne thefe colo¬ 
nies had fpread almoft to the borders of the fro¬ 
zen fea, and that many Italian nobles made their 

fortuiit. 
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fortune in the church; it will be no wonder that 
this country took no ftiare in the reformation, 
albeit it was fuperic^ to the reft of Europe in 
philofophy and politics, and probably faw the 
corruption with a quicker eye than Luther and 
his aflbciates. 

As to France, fincc the days of Philip Ic Bel, it 
had learned to fport with the holy fpirit of Rome. 
The court of Rcime was no longer formidable 
to it. Our kings had a fecret underftand- 
ing with the popes, and knew how to make the 
vicar of Chrift fubfervient to their purpofes. 
Our manners too were more corredl than thofe 
of the Germans, and our ccclefiaftics confined 
themfelves more within the bounds of their 
order and of honour. As a proof of this, the coun¬ 
cil of Trent found nothing to alter in the French 
difcipline, though it made a fignal revolution in 
the manners of the German ccclefiaftics. Though 
we had not indeed fo many brilliant writers as 
the Germans had, knowledge in general was 
much more univerfally Ipread ■, and there are 
proofs fufficient that men faw the abufes of re¬ 
ligion as clearly in France, as they did any where 
elfe. The behaviour of our envoys at the coun¬ 
cil of Conftance one hyndred years before, and 
the manner in which our court united with 
Ihe German Proteftants, as well as many other 
^ inftanccs 
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inftances of the kind that might be brought, 
are a plain proof that religion was confidered in 
France as a fubordinate thing to politics. 

Many other caufes befides the knowledgeof the 
abufes in religion, muft alfo have contributed to 
the breaking out of the reformation in Germany. 
Thefe are very various; doubtlefs, one of the 
principal was the pride with which the court 
of Rome affeded to treat the Germans: it had 
fo often cheated and bullied this compliant and, 
till the fifteenth century, ftupid people, that it 
began to imagine it might incrcafc the burthen, 
ad infinitum, without any danger of meeting 
with refiftance; but, according to the old pro¬ 
verb, oppreffion is the parent of liberty. Rome 
imagined that the concordatc of /lfchaffenburgh.2id 
fecured it againft any farther attempts from the 
nation; butthis agreement had had quite a differ¬ 
ent effed, and had made the people fee that they 
were betrayed by the craft of thePopifh mediators. 

Anodier caufe of the reform is to be fought 
for in the charader of the nation. A phleg¬ 
matic man, when he once fees that he is be¬ 
trayed and brought under the harnefs, is the 
moft untradable and ftubborn of men. The 
numberlefs fedaries in Fcance, previous to the 
reformation, pafled by like the falhions of the 
country, and were forgotten. 
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The manners of the clergy of Germany likcwife 
contributed to produce a change. The nunneries 
were open brothels; and whenever the prelates or 
abbots happened to^e lords of manors, they ex- 
ercifed the right pralihation over the daughters 
of their tenants, in the lame manner as the tem¬ 
poral lords. Debauchery was not covered over 
in this country, as in Italy and Germany, by 
good company and good manners, but it broke 
out into the moft’brutal and difgtifting excefles: 
for inftance, a little before the breaking out of 
the reformation, a prieft of Augfburg carried 
his effrontery fo far, as to have knowledge of a 
woman in the open ftreets. Child murder, fo- 
domy, and all the unnatural vices, had their 
full play amongft the German ecclefiaftic?. 
Thefe horrid a£ls muft have llruck that part of 
the German public, who had been polifhed by 
an acquaintance with the arts and feiences of 
other countries, more than they would do the 
ftupid inhabitants of a land whofe priefts went 
no farther than other people. 

'To all thefe caufes there ftill remains to be 
added, the heat with which Tuther carried on 
his attack. The Proteftants themfelves do 
not deny, that the pallions of the man, his 
pride and vindiftive Ipirit, contributed much 
to his fuccefs, 

0.4 
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We Frenchmen know nothing at all of Lu¬ 
ther; both our ecclefiaftics and hiftorians have 
equally miftaken his charadlcr. Even Voltaire, 
who was commonly fo fortunate in delineating 
features which had efcaped others, knew no more 
of Luther than, that he had called the Pope 
an afs. Luther’s writings difplay not only a 
large quantity of knowledge, but an uncom¬ 
mon lhare of wit, and at the fame time ftrong 
ligns of a lively imagination. As to his won¬ 
derful humour, it is a kind of mean betwixt the 
manner of a well-fed monk, a true brother, and 
that of a fcnfiblc, learned, and patriotic prq- 
feflfor of the prefent day. If we judge him by our 
prefenr rules of tafte, we lhall find that he often 
falls into coarfenefs and vulgarity; but we muft 
recolleft, that he had to do with the populace, 
and that his fcholars, animated by the zeal which 
the luft of reformation brought upon them, 
publiflrcd many things which he did not intend 
fhould fee the light. They began all their works 
with their prophet, and w'ould not fuffer a word 
of his to be loft, though fpoken when he was 
drunk; it is thus his table converfations have 
come to be printed. You read in fomc editions 
of them, that when the great man perceived 
that fome of the perfons prefent were writing 
down his jokes, he faid, * Ye afles, how^ 

‘ comes 
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* comefj it that you pick up the excrement that 

* I let fall ?’ But it was as much owing to this 
rough kind of wit as to his learning, that his 
writings Iprcad fo as they did. Like a truly 
phlegmatic man, he was irreconcilable and un- 
tradlable when once he had been provoked. He 
moved heaven and earth againft tlie popes. 
From the cloyfters and jovial focieties, in which 
he had made every body merry at their expence, 
he hurried to the courts of princes to urge the 
battle, or wrote himfelf the moil: bitter in- 
veftives againft them. Though he would often 
put himfelf into no very decent paflions with 
other reformers, on account of difference of opi¬ 
nion, he took care always to keep the fovereigns 
he had to do with united; a fure fign that lie 
was a man of the world, who knew how to treat 
with the great, as well as with the finall ones of 
the earth. Befides all tliis, and above all, Lu¬ 
ther was a good man; he kept an expenfive 
houfe, left debts behind him, and, what does the 
Proteftant princes in Germany of that time no 
great honour, his wife and children fell into 
almoft extreme poverty. 

Erafmus of Rotterdam, and others, who in 
the beginning adhered to Luther’s party, were 
undoubtedly more learned and experienced men 
(than he was ; but a far different being from a 
mere learned man was required to ftrike the 

ftroke. 
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ftroke. It was neceffary that the man who was 
to take the firft ftep, fhould unite pre-eminence 
of learning with boldnefs and intrepidity, qua¬ 
lities which feldom fall tu the fliare of a man 
of letters. He was alfo to be a man for the 
people, which is feldom the cafe with a man 
of Erafmus’s charafter j in a word, he was to 
be a Luther. 

Some people have been willing to deprive 
him of the honour of having llriick the fiifl: 
blow, but this is very immaterial: they fay that 
Zwingle had preached againft the abufes of the 
cliurch in Switzerland before the year 1507, in 
which Luther publiflied his thefisj it is true, 
that Zwingle liad done fo, and fo had many 
others in Germany, before either Zwingle or 
I-.uther. From the time of the council of Con- 
ftance, there never had been wanting men to 
preach and write againft the injuftice of the 
court of Rome, and the freedom of their pens 
was a lingular contrail enough with the tyranny 
of the church government. But fermons alone 
could do nothing; all the political tiegociations 
of the moll refpedtable courts could do nothing 
before Luther. To effect any thing conftder- 
able, there wanted a man to fet himfelf at the 
head of a large party, under whom all the 
learned men of the times would enlift, whona 
one of the moft powerful princes of the times 

would 
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would fupport, and who ftiould char,..e from fo 
refpedtable a place as the univerfity of Wirtcm- 
berg at that time was;—this man was Luther, 
Circumftances, tooj hnuft have concurred, the 
influence of which we cannot at this time calcu¬ 
late. Preaching alone would have done as 
little in Switzerland, as it did in Germany. It 
was neceffary to proceed to aSi'ton^ and to fet hands 
to work. All the other reformations followed 
the example which had been fet them in that of 
Saxony ■, and though other reformers afterwards 
broke with Luther, and fome of them went 
fafther than he had done, they all looked up 
to him as their chief, and as having broke the 
ice for them. Without him, or rather without 
the circumttances which impelled him, in ail 
probability matters would never have come 
to aftion. Senfible men would have written 
fatires, they would have made patriotic repre- 
fentations, and l.ave preached; and, in the end, 
the Pope would have been compelled to do in 
Germany what he had done in France, from 
w'hich laft kingdom the fale of indulgencies 
(which was the firfl: fignal of rebellion in Ger¬ 
many), and the great abufes, have been banilhed 
without reformation. 

It is ufual for later writers to dwell much on 
the degree of light which the reformation has 
fpread oyer the world. In my opinion, this is 

treating 
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treating the matter in a very partial way. The 
fa6t is, that as to Germany, the illumination or 
the cultivation of it was put off for two hundred 
years by the reformation J during that period, 
France and Italy became very flourifhing and 
enlightened countries, and Germany would un¬ 
doubtedly have vied with them in cultivation, 
had not the theological difputes banilhed phi- 
lofophy, and the country been torn up by civil 
war. Even Italy flourilhed in a degree which 
Germany will not yet arrive at for fome time. 
Venice, Genoa, and Tufcany were fo enlight¬ 
ened, fo polifhed, and, for their fize, fo powerfi)!, 
that, making allowances for the different mag¬ 
nitudes of the countries, Europe has nothing 
at this time to produce that can compare with 
them. Venice alone was able to find em¬ 
ployment for the empire and the whole power 
of Germany, and raifed the jealoufy of all the 
princes of thofe times. Naples alfo was a moft 
flourifhing ftate. As for myfelf, I confefs, that 
I cannot fee what pre-eminence the Protcftants 
have a right to claim even at this day, with 
regard to general illumination, over the Ca¬ 
tholics ; for inftance, the French, and part of 
the Italians. The general enlightening of the 
underftanding docs not depend upon two or 
three myfteries of religion more or lefs in one ; 
country than in another. I, too, fet out on my 

journey 
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journey with the prejudice that the great body 
of Proteftants muft be more enlightened than 
the Catholics; but I was foon obliged to give 
it up, and found tha. many of our countrymen 
have much more knowing heads than can be 
found in the people of feveral Proteftant coun¬ 
tries I paffed through. Even amongfc the Pro¬ 
teftants themfclves, the knowledge of the peo¬ 
ple is in no proportion to the fimplicity of their 
different religions. The Saxons, whofe reli¬ 
gion is by no means fo fimple, or, as fome peo¬ 
ple would call it, fo philofophical as that of 
fome of the reformed, are, upon the whole, a 
much more enlightened people than the reform¬ 
ed Swifs and Dutchmen ; the difference amongft 
the peafants is very ftriking.—In Germany, after 
the darknefs in which war and theology had 
involved the country, the Catholics applied 
themfelves much fooner than the Proteftants to 
the fciences. Sturm, the firft improver of the 
Proteftant fchools, in his treatife De lujlituitcne 
Scholarum, allows, that the Jefuits had an ad¬ 
vantage over the Proteftants in the fchools, and 
that thefe muft exert themfelves, if they would 
come up with them. It has been folely owing 
to the indolence and ftupidity of the Catholic 
princes, that the Proteftants have not only over¬ 
taken them, but got a great way before them. 

Whilft 
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^Vhilft the latter made ufe of the liberty which 
had been procured to their fchools by the change 
of their religion, the former fulfered the papal 
huntfmen to entrap them under the authority of 
their unthinking princes; but this was not the cafe 
in France, Venice, and other Catholic countries. 

It may, I think, admit of fome doubt, 
whether the abolition of the ancient church 
government did much more for the happinefs 
of the people, than it did for their under- 
ftandings; at lead in every Proteftant country I 
pafled through, I heard the ecclefiaftics com¬ 
plain of the decay of their credit, the narrownefs 
of their circumftanccs, and the diforders which 
were the confequences of them; amongfl: whicli, 
that they moft enumerated and complained the 
mod bitterly of, was the not having a bond of 
union amongd themfelves,but every man’s being 
allowed to be a pope in his own circle. No 
doubt but the reformers merited much by im¬ 
provements they introduced into the ecclefi- 
adical police as connected with the civil, I 
mean by their banifliment of celibacy, fads, 
Popilh difpenfations and indulgencies; but 
thele improvements are confident with the ex- 
idence of the Catholic religion, and have been 
introduced more or lefs into feveral countries. 
The trade of indulgencies is ruined almoft over 

the 
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the whole Catholic world. Even the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe crufades, formerly the mofl: 
productive of all, nyw bring in very little to 
the holy father. For a long time purgatory 
has only produced the trifling fums which 
monks, religious brotherhoods, and other com¬ 
munities, whofe feftivals are connected with 
indulgencies, pay for their bulls of foundation; 
and this fource of revenue is now almoft dried 
up; for in mofl: (Catholic countries there are no 
erections of new cloyfters, nor new fraternities, 
nor any introduction of new feftivals; on the con¬ 
trary, they are endeavouring as faft as they can 
to aboliflithc old. Indeed it is only to the eccle- 
fiaftics of the Catholic countries that purgatory 
is at all productive ; but I have feen the eccle- 
fiaftics of Proteftant countries ufe artifices to 
extort money from their people, particularly 
the peafants, far more dangerous than purga¬ 
tory, which, after all, produced only offerings 
freely given. 

The great merit of the reformers confifts in 
the* change [which their reformation made in the 
morals of the people : indulgencies, procefTions, 
feftivals, fafts, and the like, might have been 
cut off by the civil power, without its having 
made any feparation in the church; but no civil 
power can at once render a debauched, difllpated 
2 people 
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pcople induftrious and frugal. Luther, who was 
not the beft oeconomift himfelf, preached nothing 
up fo much as abftinenfe, frugality, and in- 
duftry. The Calvinifts went ftill farther; they 
taught that the world was a place of torment, 
and that the true life of man confifted in the mor¬ 
tification of the flefh. Their catechifm forbad all 
enjoyments, and made a fin of laughter. A man 
muft read Swift’s writings to fee how much far¬ 
ther the Calvinifts went in this point than the 
Lutherans. It muft be owned, at the fame time, 
that this command of abftinence is the caufe 
why the Calvinifts are every where richer than 

I 

the Lutherans j for they are neither more aftive 
nor more induftrious than thefe, but, on the con- 
trary,their melancholy humour,(a confequence of 
their education and their manners) which amongft 
the common people, in many countries, almoft 
borders on ftupidity, renders them heavy at every 
thing; indeed this is the reafon that they have 
not done fo much in the arts as either the Lvithe - 
rans or the Catholics. I remember to have read 
in an Englilh Review, an cftiinare of the propor¬ 
tion between the artifts and ingenious men pro¬ 
duced by the Puritans or Calvinifts, and thofe of 
the eftablifhed church; according to this ac¬ 
count, the former flood to the latter as one to 
fix, and yet the diffenters make two fifths of 

the 
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the inhabitants of England.—The Dutchman 
lives more carkingly in the midft of his money, 
than the Catholics and Lutherans of middling 
incomes in other places j he knows no pleafure 
in the whole world, except that of fitting over 
his difli of tea in winter, to converfe about 
war or peace, and in fummer vifiting his gar¬ 
den once a week j he is tedious, and in a cer¬ 
tain degree torpid about his bufinefs, and it is 
to his indefatigable attention to the main chance, 
but ftill more to his niggardlinefs, that he is in¬ 
debted for his riches. This is the charadber of 
the Calvinift every where j and the fpirit, which 
is a confcquence of this melancholy humour, al¬ 
lows fome of them frauds in the daily trade and 
intercourfe of life, which a Catholic or Luthe¬ 
ran would confider as manifeft cheating. They 
have a text of fcripture ready for all occafiojis, 
but give the preference to this, he ye wife as 
Jerpents .—The Memnonites and Quakers are 
Hill more niggardly than the Calvinifts, and in 
confcquence much richer, but likewife ftill 
duller; thefe, as far as I can perceive, have no 
genius whatever for the arts. 

It was natural enough to expeft, that the re¬ 
formation Ihould here and there lead to abfur- 
dities, and that men would go from one extreme 
to the other but as only a part of the Proteft- 
vot. II. R ants 
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ants have carried thefe tenets to this cxcefs, they 
are as profitable to the whole ftate, as they are 
probably pernic ious to thfe happinefs of the in¬ 
dividual. Though the immenfe riches of the 
Dutch contribute little to render them happier 
than poorer people, they enable them,: not only 
to fupport the greateft wars for themfelves, but 
to furnifti friends and foes with confiderablc 
fums. 

As for the Lutherans, they poflTefs part of the 
humour of their founder, and to a high degree of 
induftry and frugality unite a great love of plea- 
fure and jollity, which makes the enjoyment of 
focicty. The unnatural hatred to pleafure does 
not damp their wit and good humour, and they 
have nothing of the favage flovcnlinefs, the dark 
hypocrify, and the ill breeding, which diftin- 
guifhes the majority of other feds. 

By thefe regulations in the manners, we fee how 
powerful religion is on the hearts of men. Prior 
to this miracle, for it really was one, Germany 
was in a conftant frenzy j drinking, dancing, and 
intriguing, kept priefts and laity in a perpetual 
dream, and fenfelefs fpedacles of every kind con¬ 
tributed their fhare to the perverfion of the un- 
derftanding; when lo! in an inftant, the people 
ran from the alehoufes and brothels to church,. 

opened 
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(Opened their eyes, believed, and became induf- 
trious, frugal, and aftive. 

To bring about fuch a change aS this was, 
Required a degree of relblution, which is only 
to be met with among a bfarbarous peOplcj fueh 
as the Germans of that t(;ne were. W hen plea- 
fure has once enervate^/ a nation, nothing of 
the kind is more to be e:^i>efted. In the fouthern 
parts of Germany,* parfxularly in Bavaria, the 
objeft would be as difficult to compafs as it is 
defirable* 


R 2 
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LETTER XLVIL 


Berlim. 

M y way hither lay through Wittemberg, 
a good looking town, but which ftill 
preferves the marks of the frequent change of 
mafters it underwent in the laft Silefian war, 
and which it has not yet entirely recovered. It 
fhould be properly the capital of the ele<£t:orate, 
but muft yield the firft place to Leipfick. In¬ 
deed, in point of riches and population, it is 
inferior to many other towns in Saxony. 

As far as the Elbe, the country is as well 
cultivated as Upper Saxony, and feems to 
have the fame foil; but you are hardly got a 
poft beyond Wittemberg, before you difeover 
a great alteration j inftead of the rich black foil 
of Saxony, you meet with nothing but land; 
there is alfo a tedious uniformity in the profpeft: 
there are large moraffes near the rivers,' and 
the number of thick black woods give the whole 
an unpleafing appearance. Of all the German 
provinces I have hitherto paffed through, nature 
feems to have treated Brandenburg the moft like 
a ftep-mother. 


The 
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The inhabitants endeavour to remedy the nig- 
gardlinefs of nature by thei'- induftry. Where- 
evcr the foil has allowed of any kind of agri¬ 
culture, they have made the bell of it. The 
appearance of the villages and farms, as well as 
of their inhabitants, befpeaks profperity. 

My own experience confirms what feveral 
other travellers have obferved before me. The 
cuftom-houle offieers in PrufTia are neither fo 
tedious, nor fo diftreffing and vexatious to a 
traveller, as thofe of Aviftria j they are for the 
moft part intelligible, fenfible men, and by no 
means lb dei]ootic and boorilh as the Auftrian 
gentlemen of the fame profefTion. 

Berlin is a remarkably beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent city, and may certainly be looked upon as 
one of the fined in Europe. It has nothing of 
the uniformity, which in the long run makes the 
appearance of mcftof the new and regular built 
towns tirefomc. The architedture, the diftribu- 
tion of the buildings, the appearance of the 
fqujvres, the plantations of trees both in thefe 
and the ftrcets; every thing, in a word, befjieaks 
tafte and variety. 

I have been for fome days reconnoitring the 
town according to my common cuftom. Ber¬ 
lin is not fo large as either Paris orViennaj it is 
about four miles and a half long from the Muh~ 
R 3 lentboTf 
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h-nthory which is Ibuth-eaft, to the Oranie^u 
burgcrthor north-weft, and about three miles 
broad from the Bernaverthpr to the north-eaft^ 
to the Potf(iamerthor to the foutJi-weft j but 
within this extenfive enclofure there are many- 
gardens, and in fome parts even fields taken in: 
there are not more than fix thoufand houfes in 
this town, whereas in Paris there are near thirty 
thoufand. Theemptinersofmtoy placesisafingu- 
lar contraft to the magnificence of the buildings. 

Nor is the contraft of this magnificence 
with the circumfiances c/ the jK'ople Icfs ftrii;- 
ing. Sometimes while you are ftanding gazing 
at the beauty of a building in tlie lorfic ft) le, 
finely ftuccoed, with a magnificent front, and 
all the outv/ard appearance of the habitation 
of a farmer general, or at leaft a duke j on a 
fudden a window opens in the lower ftoiy, 
and a coLhr brings out a pair of boots and 
hangs them under your nofe, in order to dry 
the leather. 7 \s you are loft in wonder at this 
pharnomenon, the ft-cond ilory -opens, aitd a 
breeches-maker treats you with a pair of nev/ 
waflied breeches i a little v-hile after another 
window opens in the fame ftorv, and a taylor 
hang;s out a wa;ftcoat before you, or fome vro- 
nian empties a diftr of totalcc parings on your 
head ; well, you gp. on a few fteps farther, and 
3 coi'uc 
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come to -d Tjalace of the Corinthian order, which 
looks i:kc a houfc belonging to a miilrels of the 
king, or of one of the princes of the blood. 
Scarce have your wandering eyes reached the 
top, but you are fainted by a Jew from the attic 
ftory, who aiks you whether you have any 
thing to I'woj); you caf; your eyes a ftory lower, 
and behold lliirts hanging out to dry, which 
belong to an officer wlto is ihaving himfelf^ 
and wlr m you would hardly conceive to have 
two ftiirts belonging to him. You march on 
through two or three ftrects of the fame kind, 
ahd in all of them fee inhabitants of the fame 
fort; at laft you arrive at the houfe of a general 
officer, as you eafily difeover by the guard be¬ 
fore the door j but you fee neither porter, nor 
running footmen, nor any thing of the train of 
attendants of the nobility at Vienna. 

I have now b ’cn three days in the houfe of a 
privy-counfellor, and am fortunate enough to 
have a lord of the war-office for my fellow-te¬ 
nant. It was impoffiblefor me to remain at jhe 
inn. The hoft made bows upon bows, and was fo 
very civil, that I had my fufpicions of him the 
very firft moment; nor was I miftaken, for 
upon my ftaying dinner the next day at a gen¬ 
tleman’s houfe, for whom I had letters of re- 
(Komnaendation from Drefden, at my return he 
R 4 made 
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made his remarks upon it j and the day after took 
it in ferious dudgeon, that I would not leave a 
fine garden and good company, I had ftrolled 
to, and walk three miles home to add another 
item to his reckoning. We were, however, re¬ 
conciled; but as he perceived I was one of thofe 
who do not hold long convcrfiitions with inn¬ 
keepers, he came into my room, and would read 
me the Berlin newfpapcrs, v/hich for lies and 
nonfenfe are not behind hand v,?ith the French 
ones. As he was going on with the weighty and 
important intelligence, that a Prufllan general 
had died of the gout; that his royal highncfs 
Prince Henry was gone a journey to Rhinfberg; 
that a pcrfon in the Newmark, who was a man 
of letters, was affli£ted with the cholic; and 
that the wife of a general officer in Silcfia was 
fafely delivered of a daughter, I fnatched tlie 
paper out of his hands. He took this affront lb 
civilly, that I was on the point of forgiving the 
infolence of the night before, when he gave me 
to underhand, that he could provide me v({ith 
a companion to deep with, as well as with my 
board, if I chofe it; upon this I immediately went 
out to look for a private houfe, it being a maxim 
with me, that every inn-keeper who is a bawd, 
is of courfe a cheat. In general, the inn-keep¬ 
ers of this place feem to be a peculiar kind of 

people; 
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people; they are all outrageoufly civil at firft, 
but extreiTH'ly furly when they meet with any 
one who does not chdolc to be impofed on by 
them; there is likewife no end of their imper¬ 
tinent queftions, and when they have no girls 
in the houfe, they make it no I'ecrct, that this 
is-an article which they undertake to provide 
ftrangers with. 'I’hey have lifts in which the 
ladies of the neighbourhood are forted accord¬ 
ing to their prices, and a fervant is always 
ready to fetch the wares which the ftranger 
bargains for. My landlord, the privy counfel- 
Ibr, aflured me, that there was hardly one 
landlord in twenty who did not deal in this 
trade. 

A traveller who comes out of Bohemia into 
Saxony, is apt to be ftruck with the dearnefs of 
provifions in tlie latter, but it is nothing to 
what he meets with when he comes from Saxony 
hither. Several caufes contribute to this, am.ong 
which may be enumerated the natural poverty 
offhe country in feveral commodities, the high 
cuftoms, and many monopolies. To give you 
a fmall idea of the latter, the meafure of wood, 
which you know cofts a trifle at Paris, here 
comes to a guinea and a half, notwithftanding that 
Brandenburg is full of woods of all Ibrts. Indeed 
the fmall quantity of money in circulation, and 

the 
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Ithe p rice of eyery nectiTary of lih"j forms a llrong 
contras!: betv.-ixr tisis place and Vienna. At V'enna 
you a!c amazed that, with'fuch a circulation of 
nicisey, every tliuigcan be fo cheap, and here can 
bas'd 1 y con reive iiow, with fo fmall a proportion of 
caia, every thing can be fo dear. Conceive that 
you pay fix or feven livres here for a bottle of Bur¬ 
gundy which has nothing but the name of Bur¬ 
gundy } our common wines of Orleanois, Ifle 
de France, Guyenr.c, &c. fell for three or four 
livres a bottle. Indeed, the king is a little too 
bard upon the drinkers of wine. 

In rdl the private houfes I have hitherto fireri', 
there jjrevails a rigid ccconomy in the kitchen, 
cellar, and indeed in every part : tl:e only ar¬ 
ticle of expcr.ee is urefs; but you fee that the 
belly has been pincheil for the kike of powder 
and rubles. The ladies drefs in the fafliion, 
2;-id I law foiTie ornaments jn very great tafte, 
Mid very rich. 

There is no town in Europe, except Con- 
jlarCLinoplc, wl'iich has fo numerous a garrifop 
M Berlin has: it cenfills of twenty-fix thoufand 
men. For a little money you may have every 
thing done for you by a foldier; they clean 
your Ihoes, walh, mend, pimp, and, in Iborr, 
do all that is done clfewherc by Savoyards and 
old. women, They are alfo in the cuftom of 

begging 
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begging of ftrangers, not abfolutely charity, 
but fomeihing to drir,!c, with which, however, 
they conuHonly purchafe fomething to cat, as 
the Sprey has v/ater enough to quench their 
thirft. I'hey are not ib flirly as the Imperial 
troops, and you meet with feyeral fenfible men 
amongft: them. 

As far as I can hitherto fee of the people of this 
place, they are better provided, as to the upper 
region or head, than the inhabitants of Vienna, 
but cannot vie with them in the middle reg’ons, 
fhe belly, and the pockets. The vacuunt 
In thofe, particularly the purfe, may eafiljt 
be difeovered by an attentive obferver, and it 
flrikes adrangcr forcibly. They have indeed fo 
iiriic refpeft for die eyes and ears of the public, 
that officers and counfellors svill drive a bar¬ 
gain fur guilders with Jews in a public coffee- 
houfe, a thing I faw with my own eyes the day 
after 1 arrived here. The merchants, manu- 
faftuiers, and that part of the nobility which 
luwn places, deal fo myfterioufly in all matters 
pf money, that you find it very difficult to dif- 
fingulfh them from thofe who have not any. 
On the other hand, you obferve here fuch an 
information with regard to the ftate of the coun¬ 
try, fuch a freedom in difeourfing on the mea-i 
fqfcs of government, fuch a national |)ride^ 

fuch 
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fuch a participation in every public occur¬ 
rence; and in the military and civil officers, fuch 
an adlivity for the ftate, and (notwithftanding 
their fmall falaries) fuch a jealoufy of doing 
their duty, that in all thefe rcfpedls you would 
think yourfelf in London. This is an evident 
fign, that the fpirit of a people does not depend 
upon the form, but on the adminiftration of a 
government, and that patriotifm is not the ex- 
clulive privilege of republics. They talk here 
about the king’s regulations, as well as about his 
emiffions and cemmifftms, with a degree of free¬ 
dom, that you would only expedl to find in an 
Engliffiman. 

Though I have been here but a ffiort time, I 
think I can take upon me to contradidV an opi¬ 
nion, which has pretty generally gone abroad, 
upon the authority of Ib.me gentlemen who have 
travelled pod through the country, about the 
myfterionjnefs of this government. It is faid, 
that there is a cloud round the king’s opera¬ 
tions, and that all is fupiported by his power j 
for my own part, I have not feen a more open 
or more popular government than this is, that 
of England itfelf not excepted. The whole plan 
of adminilfration appears to me fo plain, and 
at all times fo open to every man’s infpedlion, 
that I cannot cortceiye how fo falfe an eflimate 


can 
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can have been made. Some Enpliflimcn, who 
think that the effence of liberty confifts in bab¬ 
bling, and giving vent in parliament to every 
fpecics of ill-humour; and, who from their im¬ 
pudence and fclf-fufficiency, are the worft ob- 
fervers that travel, have moll probably fpread 
this opinion. It is not, however, ncceflary to be 
long in the country to difeover that the king 
is no fonder of clandefline meafures than he is 
of his power. The department of foreign affairs, 
and poffibly fome things which relate to the 
difeipline of the army, are the only things which 
are kept in fome obfeurity; and furely no man 
will expedt, that the king will fuffer his corre- 
Ipondence with his minitlers, and the fecrec of 
his treaties, to be printed*and fold in the fliops : 
but I will talk to you more at length about this 
another time. 


LETTER 
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BerliiTs 

F orgive me^ brother, for having made 
you wait fome time for a letter, but I have 
made feveral excurfions through the country^ 
and will now fit down to give you an account 
of my peregru'ations. 

I was three days at Potfdam. This city has ftill 
finer houfes in it than thofe at Berlin j but, like 
thefe, they are inhabited only by perfons of the 
lower and middling ranks. The fituation of the 
town was much extolleci to me, and for a coun¬ 
try with fo mucli famenefs in it as Brandenburg 
has, it may pafs for a fine one l Neither, how¬ 
ever, the buildings nor the fituation were the 
chief objects of my vifit here j what I came for 
yvas to fee t!ie king, who has for fo many years 
been the god of the Farifian idolatry, the won¬ 
der of all Europe, the mailer and terror of his 
foes, and, in Ihort, who throughout all the 
neighbouring fates is called 'I'he Kingpi^r ex~ 
eellence. I was told that I might very eafily be 
prefented to him, but I have always thought it 
a great piece of impertinence to think fo lightly 

of 
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of the leifure of a mighty monarchj as to intro¬ 
duce yourfelf to him without the fmalleft prc- 
tenfion. I had the good fortune to fee him 
twice on horfeback on the parade, where, 
however, he is not fo regular an attendant a* 
formerly. 

All the prints I have hitherto feeii of him are' 
only half lengths ; but there arc many copies of 
a very good pifltwe, in which he is drawn at full 
length. You may fee one of thefe at Madam 
S—’s, at Paris, and they are fo common here, that 
you meet with them in feveral inns. The original 
was painted by an Italian, who having been 
extremely fortunate in hitting oIF the likenefs, 
the king fuffered copies of the piflure tobe taken 
by many good mafters hete, and made prefenta 
of them to feveral German princes, and thus 
the copies have become common. Heavily as 
the hand of age now feems to lye on this im¬ 
mortal man, the very ftrong likenefs of the face 
ftill remains. The king of Pruffia is hardly of 
the middling fize, but llrong built and tiiick 
fet. His body is now much bent, and his head 
fliakes, but his eyes arc ftill piercing, and roll 
about when he is obferving. Peace, order, rc- 
folution, and earneftnefs are marked upon his 
face. There is likewife that particular look 
abottt him, which is common to all great per- 

fonagesy 
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fonages, and which I fliould call indifference 
to all that Inrrounds him, were it not that you 
fee evidently, that he takes an uncommon in- 
tereft in the things which he conceives fpccially 
to belong to his province. The editor of Voyages 
tn differents Pays de I’Europe, Mr. Pilati, fays, 
that every thing at Berlin and Potfdam is car¬ 
ried on in filence, and that nothing can be known 
either of the king’s private life, or of his public 
affairs. There is an univerfal opi.nion of the kind 
gone out about this court: If you vail believe 
fome Englillimen, cfpccially Mr. Wraxall, the 
genius which animates t!ie Pruffian monarchy, 
is a man hating, light-fliunning genius, who in 
imperceptible darknefs ftrikes conftantly at the 
eftates of the fubjecfs and lays fnares for them. 
It is impoffible to form a falfer judgment of the 
king. Mr. Pilati, who contradifts himfelf in 
more places than one, fays in another part of 
his letters, that the king’s hours are fo regularly 
diftributed, that at any time you may know what 
he is then doing. Indeed the true caufe why fo 
little is to be faid of the king’s private life, is 
the great fimplicity and regularity of it. Here 
is no minifter to enter into intrigues with, to 
ruin a man of honour who (lands in his way; 
no millrefs whofe humour a man muft ftudy to 
get the favourable minute to obtain a right, or 

have 
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have juflrice done him for an injury, or of whofe 
adventures he mufl j^^-<5ep a regifter, to revenge 
himfelf on her by b’on-mots, epigrams, and 
anecdotes j—no queen to puzzle and perplex 
tlie court every morning with the very great 
problem, whether flie has flept with her huf- 
band or not, whether fhe is breeding or not, 
and whether the fafliion will not undergo fome 
revolution, commanded by her Majcfty, in the 
courfe of the enfuing week. The princes and 
princeffes of the blood have neither difputes for 
precedency to fettle, nor cabals to contrive, nor 
large play debts to difcliarge, nor any of the 
mighty bufinefles which are the daily occupa¬ 
tions of other courts to difpatch j the king nei¬ 
ther hunts nor goes to balls or theatres (a 
few operas only exce])ted ); he has no occalion to 
advife with a minifter of finance, how, or from 
what funds the miftrefs’s new du ls, or her new 
houfe, or her new garden, or her journey to— 
lhall be paid ;—nothing is undertaken here for 
which the money is not ready. The king of 
Pruflla has neither favourite, nor confeffor, nor 
court fool (who, mutatis mutandis., is ftill in good 
credit in the other courts of Germany, and 
whofe part the confeflTor moftly plays). 

Under thefc circumftances the court anec¬ 
dotes of the day mull: neceffarily be very few } 

VOL, II. S but 
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but yet the king gives himfelf fo little trouble 
to be concealed, that \v><j the Englilhman, 
Moore, obferves, it is no difficult matter to 
arrive at his bed chamber unperceived: he 
is furrounded neither by a guard or a fwarm of 
footmen and valets de chambre ; he often walks 
alone in the gardens of Sans-Soucy, and wher¬ 
ever he is, except at a review, no man is kept 
at a diftance. 

It is owing to the fame fimplicity and order 
which obtains in his private life, that the opera¬ 
tions of the king of Pruffia’s government make 
fo little noife. Whoever confiders his admini- 
ftration as myfterious, or his dealings as eftab- 
lifhcd in intrigue, falls into the error fo common 
to all us mortals, of thinking there is intrigue 
wherever there is limplicity; hence it is, that 
we do not fee tire truth that is under our nofes. 
Sometimes, however, a man’s over zeal works 
out fomewhat bitter from his own gall, and 
this I conceive to have been Mr. Wraxall’s 
cafe. 

It is true, that the king neither holds ftated 
councils, nor yet a Lit de JuJiice ; he has no 
parliament whofc members are promoted for 
their flatteries, and baniffied for their oppofition. 
The princes of the blood have no opportunity 
of compelling him by reprejentations or protejia- 
4 tions 
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iions againfl: his meafu'jts, either to forbid them 
appearing at court on certain days, or to pay 
tlieir debts; men of honour are not banilhed 
from him by Lettres de Cachet^ nor can the mi¬ 
ll illcrs cabal againft them; neither is this king 
compelled to appeal to the love and patriotifm 
of his fubiedls, as often as the invention of the 
minifter of finance^ is exhaufted, and the poor 
man has no artifice, fave flattery, left to wring 
tiie lafl- penny from their purfes; he knows 
iiotliir.g of ftate lotteries, nor of annuities, nor 
of loans, nor of new vhigtiemcs, nor of aug¬ 
menting the cajfitation ; he lias no dons gratuits 
to expect from iris clergy, nor is he obliged to 
threaten them with reformation in religion, if 
they will not make him the prefents required 
he has no bifhops nor Jorbonne, who imprifon 
fen Able men, and take away their charafter in 
the public eftimation, in order to preferve their 
own places: his minifters can neither make 
parties amongft thcmfelves, nor play at the blind 
cow with him.—All this muft in truth render 
the government very uniform, and affords very 
little fubjedt for news. 

^ I fpent many days in confidering in what part 
of this adminiflration it would be poflible to 
introduce myftery, .without being able to make 
a provable conjefture. There is, indeed, a 
s 2 myftery 
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myftery incidental to foreign affairs, from the 
very nature of them, winch even the Englifh 
miniftry contrive religioufly to conceal from the 
eyes of parliament; but as to home occafions, 
neither the religion, the nobility, nor any part 
of the ftate is ever at variance with the whole. 
Far from endeavouring to undermine the rights 
of the nobility, the king takes all poffible pains 
to maintain them in the full poffeffion of them. 
He has affifted the Silefian nobility, who are the 
moft powerful in his country, by lending them 
large fums of money, at one and a half per cent. 
The fame thing has been done for the nobility of 
other countries who have wanted his afiiftance. 
No community, city, or religious order, is in 
the lead danger of having their j)rivileges in¬ 
truded u])on, as long as they arc not detrimental 
to the advantage of the whole. The rich cloy- 
fters in Silefia and the Weftern Pruffia, have 
not the leaft thing to apprehend. 

The Pruffian government is generally confi- 
dered in other countries as the mofl; defpotic 
that exifts, though, in fa< 5 t, nothing can be lefs 
fo. The maxim which is the foundation of the 
Britilh conftitution, Lex in regno Juo fuperiores 
hahet Deum et Regem, is no where fo well obferved 
as it is here. People will not furcly call a rigid 
obfervation of the laws which promote the 

good 
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good of the ftate 4efpotifm; and what inftances 
are there of the ever having allowed 

himfelf any thing that bcfpokc arbitrary fenti- 
ments ? In no country are the rights of reafon, 
the rights of nature, the cuftoms, and particu¬ 
lar ftatutes which do not militate againft the hap- 
pinefs of the whole, better obferved and guard¬ 
ed, than they are in the Pruffian dominions. No 
where does government direft all its fteps fo 
exadtly according to the rule of right as it does 
here. The ftrongeft proof that can be given of 
this affcrtion, is the confideration of the admi- 
niftration of finances. Taxes are the onlv mark 
of univerfal delpotifin, all other ails of power 
alfedling only particular perfbns, and chiefly 
thofe who for their own intereft fubject them- 
felves to them ; but taxes are levied equally 
upon all the people. Let us therefore fee how 
it is with taxes in the Pruflaan dominions. 

Exclufive of the crown lands, mines, manu- 
fadtures, and other revenues of royalty, the 
finance fyftem of the king of Pruflia refts upon 
the two plainefl; grounds that can be, the taxes 
and cuftoms. The taxes fall upon the moft nu¬ 
merous and moft ufeful clafs of the people, to 
wit, the farmers and holders of land j and they 
are as moderate when compared with the value 
of things, as thofe of any other country in Eu- 
s 3 rope* 
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rope. The farmers in :he Pipffian dominions, 
as the Englifhman Moori hii;5a^elf acknowledges, 
are as well off as thofe |)r’any other country 
whatever: they compofe at leaft three-fourths 
of tlie king’s fubjcds j and the good circum- 
ftances of fo large a part of the nation, is a 
good compcnfation i'l the eyes of humanity for 
ilie nobility not being fo rich as in England and 
France. In both thefe countries the farmers, 
though they conftitute what is properly called 
the nation, or people, are the laft thouglit of by 
the government. 

it is worth while to compare the fiatcof the 
Englifli farm.ers with that of the Prufllan ones j 
as it is by fiich comparifons alone tltat we can 
form to ourfelvcs dillinft notions of liberty 
and defpotifm, as well as of the little depend- 
ance that is to be placed on the accounts 01' 
things given by Englifli travellers, who are 
wont to treat as flavcs all nations who have no 
nabobs, nor lords, nor corrupt brawders in par¬ 
liament, nor yet a king whom every rafcat 
is at liberty to throw dirt at under the mafk of 
patriotifm. 

The fubftantial Englifli farmers cannot be 
taken into our comparifon, on account of the 
fmallncfs of their numbers ; for, according to 
the accounts the Englifli writers themfelves 

give. 
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give, they hardi^ make the fixtieth part of 
the whole, and are f.’Aftly what the poflcflbrs 
of fmall eftates and ^|ie farmers of the crown 
lands are here; or rather the number of thefe 
is much greater in Pruflia than that of the fub- 
ftantial farmers in England. 

The number of yeomen, freeholders, and 
copy-holders, who have the right of chufing 
members of parliam.ent, is alfo very fmall, and 
it is well known that their right of eleftion is a 
vain title. The nobility, whofe tenants they 
are in great meafure, or who can bring them 
under their dominion various ways, rob them 
of their votes either by open power or fecret 
bribery. 

In the prefent ftate of things in England, the 
farmer has evidently no fliare in the Icgiflation; 
he is in the llrongeft fenfe of the word, a flave 
of a fuperior order. He is compelled to go as a 
foldier or failor to America, or the Eaft or Weft 
Ind ies, and the higheft and lefs numerous daft 
of the people enjoy the fruits of his labours. Tlie 
quantity of gold whidi he brings back to England, 
at the expence of his blood, raifes the price of 
things, fo that he is not able to export the pro¬ 
duce of his lands} and a part of the beft land in 
Europe muft have remained uncultivated, had 
not parliament granted fuch large bounties on 
expgjtationjas enabled the holders of it to fupport 
s 4 the 
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the competition of otheirnatic|-'c: nor can even 
this precarious ftate of tlrK^m trade laft longer 
than till fuch times as the’ navy of Ruffia and 
the other Hates, which border on Poland, 
lhall improve. As foon as Ruflia and Pruffia 
fliall have a fufficient navy, and the agricul¬ 
ture of Poland is become w’hat it is capable 
of being brought to, the Englilh corn trade 
will of courfc be dcllroyed. That fyftem of 
convenience, which Great Britain has taken up 
for fo many years paft in defiance of juftice and 
the law of nations, is as oppreflive to the fanner, 
as it is advantageous to the nobility and trading 
part of the country. It is the former who mull- 
fight out the wars which this fyftem introduces; 
they are principally affefted by the ftagnation 
and fall of national credit, the immenfe debt of 
the country, and the exchange of coin for 
paper-money. The increafe of taxes, in the caie 
of a war, all fall ultimately upon them, as this 
event at once takes a great number of hands 
from the plough, and the internal confumption 
is lelfcned by the abience of fo many thoufand 
men from their native country. The dangers 
of the fea, and the political ftate in which 
Great Britain has been for thefe fourfeore years 
paft, almoft confine their corn trade to the coun¬ 
tries from which the largcft quantities are cx- 

pciTced 
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ported in time peate. A long war necef- 
farily occafions a g"eit incfeafe of ftreet rob¬ 
bers and thieves, are all of the clafs of 

farmers, and are a new plague to the country- 
people. The wars England has been engaged 
in during the laft century, which taken altoge¬ 
ther occupy half that period, have diminifhed 
the population, to the great detriment of agri¬ 
culture. Whatever is faid of the population of 
England, it does not bear any proportion to 
thofe of France, Italy, and Germany, the fize 
of the refpedlive countries being taken into the 

account. In thefe countries there are two thou- 

• 

fand five hundred men to every fquarc mile, 
and in England hardly one thoufand nine hun¬ 
dred ; and yet it has a greater proportion of the 
neceffarics of life than any country. 

Blinded by a falfe appearance of freedom, the 
Englifli farmer thinks that he is fighting for the 
good of his country, whilft in faff he is fight¬ 
ing to fupport the vices of the great. This is 
the true caufe why fome Englifh writers have 
thought, that inftrufting farmers prejudiced the 
ftate, and have contended for keeping them in 
a ftate of favage barbarity, as a thing eflential 
to the happinefs of the whole. The true mean¬ 
ing of this is, that the nation would have fol- 
diers and failors to fight through ftorms and 

batteries 
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batteries for a freedom wi'iich lir^dly a twentieth 
part of the nation poffcll^. 

Dr. Moore thinks that^^he king of Pruffia’s 
reafon for contributing lb much to the profpe- 
rity of his farmers is, that they may fupply him 
with Ibldiers. None but an Englilhman, who 
is ufed to dillort every thing to the opinion 
which bell fuits his prejudices, could have had 
fuch an idea. Hardly two-fifths of the Priif- 
fian army confift of farmers fens ■, above half 
are foreigners, and the other half is made up 
equally from town and country. Pilati flatly 
contradiifls Mtx)re in this particular. He in^ 
forms us, that the Prufiian armies are made up 
of men which ancient Rome would not have 
accepted of for her defenders, to wit, manufac¬ 
turers. I lliall not take up your time nor my 
own in writing down any more of thefe con¬ 
ceits, which only make a fenfible man laugh. 
The king of Pruflia, as the reafon of tilings di- 
redts, and far differently from the Englifli legif- 
lature, conliders the peafants as the moft ufeful 
members of the community. He does not trou¬ 
ble himfelf with foreign colonies, which de¬ 
prive the land of the hands neceffary to till it, 
and which the peafant is obliged to defend for 
the advantage of the diffipated part of the na¬ 
tion. His fyftem of politics refts neither on 

being 
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being mafter of the ta, nor on dse vanity of 
interfering in air *-he rfoncerns of the European 


powers, for the of having the doubtful 
name of the maintaincr of the balance and 


freedom of Europe, which has embroiled the 
Englifh in fo many wars, whatever may have 
been falfely faid to the contrary. lEs peafants, 
as I will fliew you in a future letter, are in no 
danger of being the viitims of ambition, as thofe 
of England conftantly are. It is impolTible 
for the Pruliians ever to be put to the difficulty 
of not being able to part with what their land 
produces. In England, according to the ac¬ 
count of the beft politicians, large tra£l:s of the 
beft land is uncultivated. In Pruffia, even the 


dry fantls are ploughed. In England a man of 
fortune has it in his power to put a forced price 
upon the corn in the market to his own profit, 
and to the great detriment of the neighbouring 
farmers. Here the country is not only free from 
all fuch afts of power of the nobility, but the 
king, by wife regulations and by magazines, 
edntrives to keep the corn at a conftant high 
price: tliis he effefts by wife regulations, and 
laying out large fums to keep his granaries al¬ 
ways full. The bounty granted by the Englifh 
parliament for the exportation of corn, bears 
no proportion to the fums fpent by the king of 

Pruffia 
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PrufTia on the improveiT|fnt ofl^griculture. He 
not only gives thofe who are inclined to im¬ 
prove the wafte lands, w^d for building, cat¬ 
tle, and (lock of all kinds, but lays out large 
fums of money amongft the poor farmers. For 
fcveral years paft he has given the inhabitants of 
the Middlemark alone 10,000 thalers a year, and, 
according to a computation made, he gives every 
year about 700,000 guilders i. e. 2,500,000 
French livres amongft the poor farmers. The 
yearly outgoings for colonics, caufeways, ca¬ 
nals, See. all which have the advancement of 
agriculture in view, coft him no lefs. The great 
advantage which the Pruftian farmer has over 
the Englifh, that which renders him, without a 
doubt, the freeft and happieft farmer upon earth, 
is, that his land-tax is never increafed; this 
circumftance alone would be fufEcient to filence 
all the clamours raifed about Pruflian defpotifm, 
were the perfons who raife them capable of any 
lhame, or did they take any trouble to fee 
more of the country than it is poffible they 
lliould fee by riding poft through it. 

The taxes in the king of Pruflia’s dominions 
are fubjedt to no alteration. In the very preflure 
of the Silefian war, when all Europe thought that 
the Pruffian country muft be drained to the 
uttermoft farthing, they were not raifed a fix- 

pence^ 
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pence; and haa the yjm been longer and fcill 
more violent, they would not have been raifed. 
This is due to the perfedt knowledge which the 
king has of the ftate of the country, and his 
averfion to defpotirm an.d arbitrary power. He 
knew that taxes are doubly diftreffing to the 
fan-ners amidft the defolations and diftrelTes of 
war, and that any increafe of them muft be 
extremely pernicious, at a time when from the 
abfence of the troops the confumption of the 
produce is leflTened, the country plundered by 
incurfions of the enemy, and many ufeful hands 
'taken from the plough. 

Mr. Pilati, who does juftice to the king’s at¬ 
tention to the improvement of agriculture, con¬ 
cludes what he fays on this fubjedl with this 
remark ; Notwithlfanding all tha: the king has 
done to promote it, agriculture will not flourilh 
in the Pruffian dominions, on account of the 
fmallnefs of the circulation. I could obferve 
no diftrefs arifing from any circumftance of this 
kind; on the contrary, what I faw of the 
drefs, the furniture of their houfes, and the 
way of life, befpoke a degree of cafe, which 
approached very nearly to luxury; indeed, it ap¬ 
pears a friori, that the inhabitants of the country 
cannot be expofed to that want of money which 
is felt in the great towns ■, they are the great 

canals. 
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canals, or, if I may be allo^vcd the exprefiion, ilie 
^ventrejervoirs of the gold, which comes to them 
throuo-h the hriall canals^of the llate, and re- 
turns from them tluough hnall canals to tl'iC 
body. The whole machine of government 
is calculated for their benefit: they feel the ex- 
cife and monopolies lefs than any perlbns, and 
may free thenifelves entirely from their burthens, 
if, according to the king’s paternal requifition, 
they will abflain from luxury. It is the manu- 
fafturers, artifis, petty traeiefmen, and above 
all, the low'cr and middling inhabitants of t!rc 
great cities, who are compelled to confumc iliC 
produftions of the country, and the farmer has 
all the benefit of it j indeed, the whole Prufiian 
fyftem of cuftoms is adapted for the peculiar 
advantage of the latter j for inftance, the objecSt 
in the extravagant duties on foreign wdnes, is 
to compel the people to drink the beer of the 
country, in the making of which the farmer 
employs bis barley and his hops. The foldier 
gives every thing to the farmer j his clothings 
his eating, his drinking, all contribute to tlic 
proffierity of the inhabitant of the country. An 
evident reafon why tlie Pruffian farmers mull 
be the very people wlio can know no want oi 
money, is, that the produftions of the country arc 

much 
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much dearer than theyai^fe in any of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, though the fale is much greater. 

I have read in a G*rman review the account 
of a work, the author of which attempts to 
prove, that the advantages enjoyed by the Pruf- 
fian farmers over the other orders of tlie ftate, 
will fome time or other prove dangerous to the 
conftitution ; but is it not natural, is it not 
republican, is it jtot confonant to the dignity 
of man to conceive, that the molt ufcful, and 
moft numerous part of a community fliould have 
the greateft authority in it ? Shall a parcel of 
lords polTefs all the advantages of that freedom 
which the farmer is obliged to give his blood 
to defend ? 

Mr. Pilati, who often contradids what he 
has proved, and often proves what he has con- 
tradifted, makes a remark in his account of 
Sicily, which, though it does not agree with 
what he himfelf had faid before of the ftate of 
agriculture in Pruffia, does great honour to the 
Pruffian adminiftration. After having con- 
trafted the profufe blefllngs of nature in this 
ifland, with her ftepmother treatment of the 
countries under the Pruffian dominions, he tells 
us, that notwithftanding this, the Pruffian 
farmers are happier than thofe of Sicily. What 
a god-like adminiftration muft that be, which 

makes 
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makes the inhabitants ol a fandy wafte happier 
than the poffeflbrs of a country, which both 
ancient and modern wri^ers extol as a miracle 
of fruitfulnefs and wealth! The land in Sicily 
produces a hundred fold, and in Pruflia it is a 
miracle when the Mays yields feven or eight 
times, and the corn twelve or fifteen times, wliat 
•has been fown. The Sicilians, befides the corn 
trade, have oil, filk, wine, ..citrons, oranges, 
fugar, and feveral other moft valuable articles. 
The Pruffians have only a few turneps, crab- 
apples, and nuts j and yet the latter are richer 
than the former; and is it not far more honour¬ 
able to the adminiftration of Prulfia, that not- 
withftanding the niggardlinefs of nature, the 
greateft part of the inhabitants are happier, than 
if it poflefled a dozen lords Clive, Cavcndilh, 
and Baltimore, and three fcore dukes Pigna- 
telli, Monteleone, and Matalone ? If one 
confiders, as it is juft to do, the very unfa¬ 
vourable foil that was to be worked upon, it 
will appear that the king has done wonders in 
agriculture. I faw feveral trafts of cultivated land, 
which fourteen or fifteen years ago were bar¬ 
ren fands. The number of villages and houfes 
in his feveral dominions, which he has either 
made, or fo improved, that they are not to be 
known again, amounts to feveral hundreds. 

As 
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As the mpraffes contain fome of the befl. land 
here, he fpends immenle fums in drying themj 
upon the whole, you fee that agriculture here, 
is what nature prefcribes it lhall be, the ground¬ 
work of every political operation of the coun¬ 
try.—^The minifters and privy-counfellors de¬ 
dicate to the improvement of it thofe private 
hours, which in other countries they give to 
pleafure, play, or caballing for each others 
places. The prime-minifter Hertjbergy who, 
in every fenfe of the word, is one of the greateffc 
men of the prefent century, has an eftate fome 
miles from hence, in the improvement of which 
he fpends his hours of relaxation from the cares 
of ftate. In almoft every village you meet with 
a nobleman, whofe principal occupation is agri¬ 
culture, and who pofTcfTes the art of making 
his amufement and bufinefs coincide. In order 
to find out to what produce the foil of Pruflia 
is beft: adapted, they not only import feeds 
from Poland, Ruffia, England, Sicily, and the 
other countries of Europe, but have made fe- 
vcfal fine experiments with corn from Barbary 
and Egypt. The moft brilliant sra of the 
king’s government, in his own eyes, is that 
which is diftinguifhed by fome ufeful improve¬ 
ment in agriculture. I was told an anecdote 
"which does him more honour than the emperor 

VOL, IT. T of 
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of China derives from opening the ground with 
a golden plough. There is a priVy-counfellor 
here of the name of BrenkenhofF, a man who, 
born without a penny, had made himfelf worth 
millions by his induftry. This gentleman, fome 
years firice, diftinguiflied himfelf by his im- 
|5rovements in agriculture. Amongft other 
things, he ferit for rye from Archangel, which 
fucceeded lb well, that by degrees they begged 
his feeds all through Pomerania, Silefia, Bran- 
denburgh, and Pruflia j and the country gained 
confiderable fums, which before ufed to be paid 
to the Poles and Ruffians for this commodity. 
In confcquencc of this, whenever Mr. Bren- 
kenhoff has any thing to afk of the king for 
himfelf or the province, he always couches his 
requeft in: the following manner: * Had not I 

* brought rye from Archangel, your majcfty 

* and your fubjefts would have been without fo 

* many thoufands you now poflefs; it is there- 
‘ fore fit and proper that you likewife grant me 
‘ my requeft.’ The king not only makes it a 
rule never to deny him any thing he afks, but 
has often faid, ‘ BrenkenhofF is the moft extra- 
‘ ordinary man born in this country under my 
‘ adminiftration, and I am proud of him.' Mr. 
BrenkenhofF has imported large quantities of 
camels and buffaloes from Afia, for the im- 

I provement 
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provement of agriculture. The race of the latter 
thrive very well under the Prufllan fky. 1 
have likewife feen fome of them at Saltzburg, 
where, notwithftanding the fotithern fituatioHi 
the climate is not warmer than it is in 
Pruffiaj but the lazinefs of this animal renders 
all his other advantages of no account. The 
experiment with camels was attended with no 
fuccefs. The restring of fheep, and cultivation 
of tobacco are, after the corn trade, the great 
refources of this country. They alfo make a 
large quantity of coarfe filk, but this is rather the 
entertainment of fpeculative farmers, than a re¬ 
gular produce of the country. The nobility, 
clergy, and pofleflbrs of great eftates, are the 
only ones who attend to it. It is, however, 
very remarkable, that there are twelve thoufand 
pounds of filk wove every year in Prufliaj whilft 
Hungary, whofe climate is undoubtedly as fa¬ 
vourable to this produce as any country in Eu¬ 
rope, cannot raife above feven or eight thoufand 
pounds worth, notwithflanding all the pains 
taken by government for the improvement of 
this branch of commerce.—Once again, bro¬ 
ther, I muft repeat it, the Prufllan land-hold¬ 
ers, who are fecured againU every arbitrary im- 
pofition, and in every polfible way fupported 
and protefted, are a greater fymptom of na- 
T 2 tional 
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tional liberty, than a dozen fat lords, or a corrupt 
parliament. In my next letter I will fpeak to 
you of the people who really feel the preffure 
of excife and monopolies, and amongft whom 
there is of courfe extreme poverty, 

I cannot fend away this letterwithout obferving, 
that the very way in which the king exercifes the 
funftions of his government,is a plain proof of his 
not having any fecret or myflerious views with 
refpeft to any of his fubjefts. A defpot, who is 
not to be confined by any regard to rectitude and 
juftice, who is always diftinguifliing betwixt 
his own advantage and the utility of the whole, 
and who wants to cheat his people without their 
obferving it, muft have either fools for his mi- 
nifters, whom he may cheat as he does the 
people, or he muft have a favourite, whom he can 
make ufe of for his myfterious purpofes. Neither 
of thefe is the cafe with the king of Pruflia. 
His minifters and counfellors are all of them 
the moft enlightened patriots j and many of them 
would make a figure as men of letters, if th,ey 
had time, or would give themfelves the trou¬ 
ble of writing. With regard to a favourite, the 
very name is unknown in this country. Vol¬ 
taire, the Marquis D’Argens, Algarotti, Quin¬ 
tus Icilius, and Baftiani, were only the com¬ 
panions of idle hours, and knew lefs of the go¬ 
vernment 
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vernment than any body, as Voltaire has often 
proved by his bon mots. Thefe beaux ejprits 
were obliged to keep within their proper iphere, 
and never could bring the king to be familiar 
with them, how little foever he made them feel 
the difference of rank in the ordinary affairs of 
life. 

The king pofTefles the rare and great talent 
of letting himfelf.down to every man, without 
forgetting himfelf in the leaft. His reader 
and fecretary dare not bring him either com¬ 
plaint or petition. The king appears to be ex¬ 
ceedingly miftruftful of himfelf, and to fear left 
his daily converfation and familiarity with all 
forts of people fhould lead him into error. His 
fecretary, who paffes fo many hours of every 
day with him in private, muft lay all the bufi- 
nefs to be done before him in form. His mi- 
nifters are the only perfons he refers to ; they are 
the executors of his will. 

It has been frequently obferved, that no king 
upon the face of the earth is fo well ferved as 
the king of Pruflia, though there is none who 
pays his fervants fo ill. But thefe good fervants 
are not to be procured by mere fevcrity; they 
muft have obferved, that the king far excels them 
in underftanding, and that he himfelf ftriftly 
adheres to. the rules of juftice and equity, which 
^ ^ he 
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he lays down for the conduft of others. Had 
they difcovered a weak fide, either in the head 
Or heart of the monarch, there would have been 
an end of their good fervices. It is only to his 
extreme impartiality, his juftice, and his fupe- 
rior underftanding, that we muft afcribe the 
aflivity and order in the Pruflian courts of juf¬ 
tice. No prince of the blood has the flighteft 
advantage over a farmer in a^law-fuit. When 
a difpute happens with a fubjeft upon any part 
of the domain or crown lands, there is no judge 
who dares have a leaning towards the king’s 
fide} on the contrary, in this cafe they are or¬ 
dered to have a leaning againft him. The fame 
averfion to defpotifm leads him to make it no 
fecret, that he does not think the kings of the 
earth placed here as gods of it, and vicegerents 
of the Almighty, He looks upon the royal 
dignity as a ftation, which, like that of a gene¬ 
ral, and many others, has been eftablilbed 
through human difpofitions, and to which, in 
confequenre of thefe difpofitions, birth alone 
gjves a title, He makes as little ufe of reli¬ 
gion as he does of politics, to blind his people, 
or keep up his authority by faith and opinion. 
The confcioufnefs that he is capable of no in- 
juftice or a£t of power, can alone fet him above 
this Machiavelian policy. To conclude my 

thefis. 
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thefis, that the king is nothing lefs than a def- 
pot, I muft obferve, that he has no over-bear¬ 
ing pafllon; fame is by no means his purfuit; 
he defpifes all the appla^fe of men from his 
heart. The great phyfiognomift, Lavater, muft 
have obferved in his countenance, that he de¬ 
fpifes man himfelf at leaft I think I can affirm, 
with a degree of fufficient confidence, that the, 
king appears lefs.in no man’s eyes than he does 
in his own. Flatterers have very little to ex- 
peft from him; and thofe who have writteit 
againft him with the greateft bitternefs, may be. 
affured that he has no gall againft them. The 
Abbe Rayqal, who is at prefent here, is a fure 
proof of this. There is no place in the world 
in which there is lefs noife made about the 
king’s aftions than there is at Berlin. None 
of the newfpapers of the country fay a word 
about thena j and there would not have been a 
word faid about them at all, if fome patriots of 
other countries had not taken it into ;heir heads, 
of late, to blqw the trumpet of fame, whenever 
their governors did any thing that was not pal¬ 
pably abfurd or impertinent. Thefe fulfome pa- 
negyrifts ftirred up fome Pruffian patriots, who^ 
love their king, to fhew the world, that Fre¬ 
deric, who is fo unknown to moft ftrangers, does 
more in filence than half a dozen other demi 
T 4 gods^ 
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gods of the earth put together. The world was 
aftoniflied when it learned, that for years part, 
the king had diftributed fevcral millions amongft 
his fubjefts, and the writers of newlpapers took 
it very ill that he had done this without their 
knowledge. It was not till within thefe few 
years, that we knew that the land-tax in the 
Pruflian dominions is never altered, though this 
fyftem is old as the time of^ the king’s com¬ 
ing to the crown. Long before the philofo- 
phers of the laft twenty-five years (for, till 
within thefe laft five and twenty years, there 
has been no philofophy) began to declaintj 
againft capital punilhments, the torture, and 
the duration of law-fuits, all thefe things had 
been baniftied out of the Pruflian dominions, 
without any fcribbler taking the trouble to fing a 
Te Dam about it (Beccaria himfelf makes this 
obfervation.) Avarice is as little the king’s weak 
fide as the love of fame. Nobody gives more wil¬ 
lingly than he does, when he fees that the mo¬ 
ney is likely to be made good ufe of. He has 
money in his head, and not in his heart j and 
cEConomy is one of the firft virtues of a gover¬ 
nor.—But I fliall fay inore of this in my next. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVir. 

Berlin. 

T hrough all Germany, and particu¬ 
larly through all Saxony, it pafles lor an 
eftablilhed truth; that the king of Pruffia knows 
nothing of the true principles of trade. In tiin 
Dutch cofFee-houfes, thofe eternal fountains of 
political nonfenfe, he is treated as an ignorant 
’dabbler. That foreign merchants fliould think 
this, or fay fo, does not at all furprife me: Wiien 
they blame the king, they only fpeak like the 
great Roman orator, fro domo fiia ; it is impuf- 
lible that they fliould be pleafed with thofe prin¬ 
ciples which preclude them from the power of 
robbing the king’s fubjefts of their money;—• 
but we hear the fame complaints hercy and in 
the other countries fubjeft to the king. There 
are men herCy who are always crying out on ex- 
cife, cuftoms, and monopolies, and extolling 
univerfal liberty as the firfl; principle of trade. 
It is very true, that the excife makes the ma- 
nufaftures fo expen five, that feveral of the Pruf- 
|ian, whofe produt‘l;ions are extremely good, 

cannot 
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cannot fupport a competition with thofe of other 
countries. It is very true, that the many mo¬ 
nopolies to be met with here, are a great re- 
ftraint upon national induftry; ftill, however, 
in my opinion, the king of Bruflia may be de¬ 
fended. The fa6t is this ; every thing here is 
conneSied^ but the true principles on which 
the excife and monopoly fyftems in Pruflia are 
grounded are not feen, becaufe, like many other 
things in the Pruffian dominions, they are too 
near the eyes—let us fee if we can explain thefe, 
matters a little. 

Neither commerce, nor manufafturea, nor, 
the encouragement of private induftry, which 
tend to produce a great inequality in national 
riches, and render part of the people affluent 
at the expence of the reft j neither all thefe, 
nor any part of thefe, are the corner-ftone of 
the Pruffian edifice of ftate; it refts on agricul¬ 
ture only ; and if we confider the king of Pruf- 
fia’s politics in this point of view, we fhall find 
an exa< 5 t fymmetry of parts in them. 

It is on this principle, that that part of the 
fubjefts which is the moft numerous, has the 
leaft bufinefs, and is moft inclined to live at 
the expence of the working inhabitant of the 
country, is obliged to contribute moft to the 
^xpences of the ftate. Whoever will take the 

trouble 
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trouble of comparing the feveral articles of the 
Eruffian excife with each other, will foon find 
that they bear the exafteft proportion poffible 
to luxury, and are, as they ought to be, always 
the higher, the more the article of confumption 
on which they are laid is remote from the firft 
neceflaries of life, which the farmer fupplies; 
For this reafon the excife always varies, and 
muft do fo. The king has an exaft account 
laid before him of all the articles of luxury im¬ 
ported from abroad. When he fees that the 
confumption of any article riles immoderately, 
he immediately lelTens it, by railing the excife 
on that article} he has done fo lately by coffee, 
which, according to his account, had taken 
many millions out of his country fcr fome years 
paft. The meaning of this manoeuvre was to 
recommend to his fubjefts warm beer, which 
is the produce of the country, is a more whole- 
fome, and more palatable food than coffee, and 
from the ufe of which he himfelf had found 
^reat benefit when he was young. Another 
time he obJ'erved, that i a,ooo florins worth of 
eggs were every year brought to Berlin out of 
Saxony. In order to fave his fubjefts this ex¬ 
pence, he immediately laid a confiderable tax 
on the Saxon eggs, and thus encouraged his 
pwn farmers to breed chickens. This principle 
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is one of the plaineft in legiQationj it is that 
which prevails in all enlightened countries, only 
not with the fame good fenfe and equity as in 
Pruffia. Indeed the Englilh cuftoms and excife 
are much more hoftile to eating and drinking 
than the Pruffian ; and it is a proverb in Hol¬ 
land, that of every dilh of fi(h he eats, a man 
pays five parts to the ftate, and one to the filh- 
monger. 

The complaints which have the moft founda¬ 
tion of truth in them, are thofe which are made 
with refpeft to the price of the abfolute necef- 
faries of life. Thefe, it is faid, are fo high, that, 
it raifes the price of work too much, and by 
fo doing tends to ruin, not only the Prufllan 
manufaftures, but the monopoly itfelf. But 
thefe taxes only affeft the inhabitants of the 
towns, the artifts, manufadturers, labourers, 
merchants, and all who live by the lervice 
of the ftate. 

In order to form a juft notion of the influ¬ 
ence which high taxes have upon the necefla- 
ries of life, one Ihould confider the connec¬ 
tion which the induftry of the citizen has with 
the produflions of the country, before one 
allows one felf to think of its effedls on foreign 
trade. The king of Pruflia, who in every thing 
follows the order of nature, has not been fo fp- 

licitous 
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iicitous to procure money from foreigners, as 
to flop the channels through which his own 
money went out of the country. Confider 
things in this light, and you will find, that the 
imports on the neceffaries of life have not been 
any reftraint on private induftry j for the price of 
work has kept on a level with the price of the ne- 
ceflaries of life, and the excife has only been a new 
and larger canal tpaflift the circulation of money. 
The king, who regularly purfued his plan of 
making the country independant of foreign 
induftry, took care that the money paid by 
the fubjeft Ihould flow back from the exche¬ 
quer by the fureft channels. Thus all that 
was fpent by the foldier, and all that the in¬ 
habitants of great towns fpent for the com¬ 
forts of life, flowed back again to the farmer, 
and encouraged internal agriculture and in- 
duftry. In order that this might be fo, the 
duties on foreign goods, fuch as cloths, linens, 
and the like, were always fo high, that only the 
tiigheft degree of luxury could prefer them to 
the fame commodities made at home j and it 
was proper that thofe who had this degree of 
luxury fhould be puniflied for it. 

As to the exportation of Pruflian manufafturcs, 
which of courfe would be afFeded by the excife; 
al^ that is to be faid, is, that the lefTcr evil is to 

be 
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be preferred to a greater. Luxury is the ruin 
bf a ftate. Immoderate enjoyment is the 
greateft political fin. An unequal participa¬ 
tion of national riches is the caufe why half a 
people are tyrants, and the other half flaves. 
Thus cry out our philofophers here, and they 
are in the right. Still more, you find it ob- 
ferved in almoft every parliamentary debate in 
England, that Britifti freedom will be ruined 
by the difproportionate riches of part of its 
members^ And the facility there is of acquiring 
them. They fay that pleafure, corruption, 
ambitionj and extreme poverty, have enervated 
the nation } but how is it poflible to fet bounds 
to luxury and immenffe riches, except by the 
Pruffian excife ? The more a man fpends, and the 
richer he isj the more he pays to the ftate, which 
divides this overflow of the richer clafs amongft 
the poorer, and by this means reftores the ba¬ 
lance as much as it is poflible to do it. Once 
grant that the real ftrength of a people confifts 
in frugalityj induftry, and an equal divifion of 
property, and you muft be content to put your-^ 
felf above the trifling inconveniencies, which a 
fmall part of the whole muft unavoidably be 
expofed to, from an attention to thefe maxims. 

Is there any country that has wafted its 
ftrength on merchandize, that has been able to 

fupport 
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iupport itfelf long ? The immenfe quantity of 
riches, the inevitable confequences of the free- 
cibrn of trader have always drawn along widi 
them luJtiiry, extravagance, effeminacy, tyran¬ 
ny, and the Confequent ruin of the country. 
Mr. Wraxall himfelfi who has echoed the out¬ 
cry of the merchant On the Prullian fyftem of 
finance, but who might have convinced him- 
felf, in the houfes of the Prullian farmers, that 
the king’s fubjefts are not at all in arms againfl: 
him, as he fays they arej Mr. Wraxall himfelf 
is the warmed declaimer againd the pride and 
.tyranny which great riches have introduced 
in England ; but let him Ihew me another dam 
to thefe ravages, befides that which has been op- 
pofed to them by the king of Pruflia. 

It is a drange perverting of political reafon- 
Ing, when one hears the fame man cry in Eng¬ 
land, that the great wealth of the nobility hath 
undermined the wealth of the date, and find'; 
him in Pruflia joining the Pruflian nobility, in 
faying, that the profperity of the farmers is 
hurtful to the intereds of Pruflia. Hidory 
can Ihew no example of the profperity of the 
farmers having excited convulfions in a date j 
whereas it abounds in indances of dates over¬ 
turned by the power of the nobles and the free¬ 
dom of trade. The farmer feJdom has too 

much; 
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much; but if he does happen to be rich> his 
income is more equally divided than that of the 
inhabitant of the city; he has belides more chil¬ 
dren to provide for out of it; befides this, as 
the farmer’s fubftance is procured by hard la¬ 
bour, he is more frugal in the management of 
it, and on that account likewife lefs hurtful to 
the ftate. 

The Pruflian fyftem of excife docs not in the 
leaft affeft the real profperity .of the fubjeft; it 
affefts only the confumption and the diforderly 
foreign trade. The only objeft of it is to make 
the fubjefts frugal; and frugality is the mother 
of induftry. There is no fcience in which fo 
much fophiftry has been ufed as in that of Hate 
ceconomy. It is generally thought that trade 
alone will make a country rich, whereas nothing 
is fo falfe. Cadiz, Naples, Lilbon, Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and many other flourilhing trading 
towns I could mention, flourifh at the expence 
of the countries to which they belong. When 
they cry out in Pruffia, that trade has fallen off, 
it only means that the confumption has dc- 
creafed; no doubt it is a falling off to the dealers 
in coffee, that they cannot fell as much coffee 
as they were ufed to do; but thefe people, who 
arc the perfon^ that have raifed the outcry againft 

the 
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the king, ought to confider, tliat a country 0 
Jews (I fpeak of modern Jews) is the moft 
wretched of all countries, and that a governor 
is in the right to concern himfelf very little 
about what may be for their advantage. 

If foreign trade has decreafcd in the Prufllan 
dominions, on the other hand induftry has in- 
creafed. There is a vifible proof of this in the 
aftonilhing incraafe of towns and of popu¬ 
lation. No country in Europe of the fame fize 
has doubled its population, as the Pruflian 
dominions have done (in thefe I do not comprifc 
die conquered countries) within the fpace of fifty 
years. This fingle fadt conti adidts all the outcry 
about Pruflian defpotifm. EfFedts muft always 
correfpond with their caufes, and no adminiflra- 
tion hoflilc to humanity, could produce fuch 
an aftonifhing increafe of men. 

Even the monopolies make part of the king’s 
fyltem of univerfal benevolence. I fhall not 
enter into an exadl difquifition of every fingle 
atticle, but only confider that which raifes the 
greateft outcry, namely the monopoly of wood. 
The company who is in poflefTion of this large 
fum of money, pays the king, or what is the fame 
thing, the ftate, for the king has neither ftables 
of fix thoufand horfes, nor coach-houfes with 

VOL. II. U coaches 
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coaches in them worth 50,000 livres, nor a table 
of fifty covers, nor miftrefles, nor hunts, nor 
journies which cofl: feveral millions. This 
company is not allowed to fet an arbitrary 
price on its commodity, but the wood is taxed, 
and it is obliged to furnilh the beft fort. 
Though the price of the wood be high, it keeps 
pace with the wages of the manufadlurers; fo 
no man feels it but thofe who live upon their 
own eftates without doing any thing, or thofe 
who receive ftipends from the court. If the 
former of thefe would work like the other parts 
of the Indufirious public, they would reckon the 
articles of fire-wood in their account; as they do 
not, they are very properly punifhed for their 
lazinefs. As to the latter, to be fure they do 
not get much, but what they get is fufficient for 
the decent purpofes of life, and the king’s 
maxim is, that every man lhall have enough, 
but no man lhall have too much. To the far¬ 
mer the monopoly is of fervice, for the company 
is obliged to fell him the wood as cheap as if 
there was no monopoly, and befides, he is him- 
felf allowed to carry a certain portion of it to 
market, where the regulations enable him to fell 
it to better advantage than he would dootherwife. 
The monopoly alfo ferves to preferve the forefts, 

which 
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which all Europe has long lamented the dimi¬ 
nution of. The fcarcity of wood makes people 
more cautious how they grub up and burn. 
Nor does the monopoly affe£l: any but the inha¬ 
bitants of Berlin and Potfdam, who have great 
advantages over the reft of the country, from the 
refidence of many officers of ftate in them, and 
the facility with which money circulates. Stran¬ 
gers, indeed, who reafon from the ftate of their 
own purfes, and lee that the materials for fire arc 
as dear at Berlin and Potfdam as Brafil and Cam- 
peachy wood, form no prejudices in favour of 
.the Pruffian monopolies, and thus far they are 
in the right; but when they build upon fuch 
grounds to call the king of Pruffia a tyrant, as 
Mr. Wraxall does, it is going a little too far. 

The other monopolies are like thofe we meet 
with in other countries, to wit, on tobacco, fait, 
cards, and the like. The king encourages 
every kind of manufafture and trade which does 
not militate with the whole fyftem of his admi- 
niftration, but he endeavours chiefly to promote 
the exportation of fuch articles as are of real 
advantage to the country, and leaft likely to 
be affefted by a competition with other pow¬ 
ers, or the variations of fafliion. Of this 

kind 
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kind are the woollen ftufFs of this place, the 
Silefian linens and cloths, tobacco, and various 
other articles ■, the prime materials of which 
grow in the country, and find an eafy admit¬ 
tance every where. Bcfides thefe primary arti¬ 
cles, the manufaftures of filk, wrouglit iron, and 
fteel, looking glafies, china, fugar, and above 
all, the trade in wood bring great fums of fo- 
rcign gold into the country. The Poles pay a 
large tribute to PrufTian induftry; and, indeed, 
every where the balance is in favour of the 
Prufllan merchant, in confequence of that fru¬ 
gality and abftinence, which follows from the 
king’s fydem of cxcife. 

The king’s treafury, into which fo much money 
flows every year, is commonly looked upon as one 
of the greatefl obftacles to the trade of the coun¬ 
try. This may be true with regard to the common 
Jewifli fort of trade, which, though favourable to 
lazinefs and avarice, is, in fad, as hurtful to the 
ftate as the fale of mountebank and quack medi¬ 
cines ; but in my opinion, the king’s treafury is 
one of his wifeft inftitutions. He yearly lays by in 
it a fum of money,which bears a fixed proportion 
to that which the balance of trade in his favour 
brings him in from the ftranger. It is gene¬ 
rally 
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rally thought that the fum thus fet by amounts 
to loojoool. or as much as the new buildings, 
the payment of the troops,and the improvements 
made in the country refpedively coft j but if 
we confider that the whole income of the ftate 
is appropriated to particular and fpecific pur- 
pofes, according to a fettled and permanent 
order, never interrupted by any menus flatfirs ; 
and that, according to the higheft calculation, 
the balance in favour of the Pruffian trade 
produces only two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, it will appear that the king does not lay 
by half of what comes from foreign trade. 

Itisone of the nonfenficalmaximsof the prefent 
age, which, like a great many others of the fame 
kind, have crept into our modern political theories 
and romances, that all the money of a country 
muft be employed in the circulation, and none 
of it be laid by for cafes of necefllty j but it 
was owing to the royal treafure that no taxes 
were raifed in the laft war, and it is for this 
very purpofe that it was intended; for in the 
American war, the increafe of taxes fell hea¬ 
vier on the French and Englifti than all the 
other preffures of the ftate put together. 
Schroeder, who is one of the oldeft and moft 

acute 
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acute of the German political writers, has long 
Ihewn the falfity of this maxim. Befides, 
that, taxes fall more heavily on the fubjedt, and 
are more difficult to raife in time of war than 
in time of peace, they cannot be fo foon col¬ 
lected j and if in confequence of this you 
are compelled to add new ones, the refult 
will be what we have feen happen in France, 
many provinces will be fo exhaufted in three 
or four years as not to recover for a whole cen¬ 
tury. In thefe emergencies minifters have re- 
courfe to ftate lotteries, loans, &c. which final¬ 
ly produce the fine fyftem of debt, which an¬ 
nually confumes half the revenue of Great 
Britain. 

If the king of Pruffia had had no treafurc, it 
would have been impoffible, after the terrible 
war which lafted from 1756 to 1763, for his 
lands not only to recover, but to be in a more 
flourilhing fituation than they were before. 
There is alfo a local confideration, which makes 
the king of Pruffia’s treafure of peculiar confe¬ 
quence to that country, which is, that as feveral 
parts of it lie open to the enemy, were it not for 
this refource it would be poffible at the break¬ 
ing out of a war, to cut off a great part of the 
revenue, by feizing upon a principal town. Indeed ' 
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it is to the referved fupplies which have enabled 
him to parry every evil of this kind, that the 
king owes the fuccefs of thofe operations which 
haverendered his nameimmortal. Nor is the trea- 
fury intirely 5 iaftive at any period. At different 
times the king has lent very confxderable fums 
at a very inconfiderable intereft to the ftatcs of 
feveral of his provinces j thefe fums are in cir¬ 
culation, and all that the king requires, is, the 
exaft reimburfement at the time fixed. 

The Pruflian ftate, conlidered as a ftate, is 
the richeft in Europe j and it is ablblutely 
impoffible that it ever fhould be expofed to 
feel any inconvenience from the want of 
money; for its fyftem of finance is eftablifhed 
upon fuch folid foundations, that if any of the 
king’s fucceffors were to think of introducing 
a change, it would overturn the whole build¬ 
ing. You would hardly think it, but I can 
affure you, that the bank bills of this place are 
bought up with avidity. No body has any opi¬ 
nion that they will ever lofe their credit. The 
Dutch are very happy when this bank will take 
their money, as notwithftanding all the out¬ 
cry about Pruflian defpotifm, they are con¬ 
vinced it cannot be more fecure any where than 
'A is here. Upon the whole, it is eafy to fee, 

that 
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that moft of our very wife declaimers againft 
the government of Pruflia, draw their topics 
from the difference they obferve between it 
and the other European governments; whereas 
if they would give themfelves the trouble to lift 
up their eyes and give matters a little clofer 
and nearer infpccSlion, they would foon give up 
their prejudices, unlefs, indeed, their felf-Iove 
made them incapable of all judgment. I have 
known none of thefe gentlemen but what have 
praifed, in fome part or other of their works, the 
very principles on which the Pruflian govern¬ 
ment is built, though they overlooked them, 
and could not fee them when they were writing 
profeffedly about it. This arifcs from the 
amazing difference that there is betwixt theory 
and praftice, and that in all philofophical de¬ 
clamations people commonly only confider the 
end, without thinking of the means by which 
it is to be brought about; nay, they often over¬ 
look the only means by which it can be brought 
aboutatall. Hence it has appeared, that thofe who 
have written the moft ftrongly againft luxury, 
have not been favourable to the Pruflian fyftem 
of excife, though it is the only fure dam whereby 
all exceffes may be reftrained. All the poli¬ 
tical principles with refped to the happinefs ot 

nations. 
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nations, which I’Abbe Raynal gives us in that 
famous Hijioire Politique et Philo/ophique of his, 
in which he is fo violent againft the king of 
Pruffia, without knowing any thing about him, 
had been adopted in Pruffia, and perhaps no 
where elfe in the wide world before the Abbe 
put pen to paper. 

Another part of thefe declaimers find fault 
only for the fake of appearing fingular. Mr. 
Guibert, and fome others of our countrymen^ 
are amongft this clafs. Thefe gentlemen took it 
in their heads to exhibit the king to a people, 
the god of .whofe idolatry he has long been, 
through a kind of magic lanthorn, with his head 
where his heels fliould be. Doubtlefs, the in¬ 
difference with which the king is accuftomed to 
behold all fuch buffooneries, muft have made 
them vaftly pleafed with their wife work. 

The king of Pruffia, and his father, have 
folved the three moft difficult problems of ftate 
that exift, and hiftory affords no example of 
jtheir having been folved fo quickly, fo hap¬ 
pily, and fo univerfally, as they have been by 
thefe princes. They have made a lazy, pro¬ 
digal, and ftupid people induftrious, aftive, and 
alert} they have given to a country, which had 
been entirely neglefted by nature, a value which 

many 
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many ©f the moft highly favoured countries have 
not, and they have placed a fmali nation in a 
iituation not only to vanquifh in a favourahle 
moment all the combined forces of the mightieft 
monarchies of Europe united, but to be able 
at my time to meafure fwords with either of 
them fingly. 


END OF VOL, U. 






